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Literary Notes 


_ THE CRITIC COMPANY announces a new edition 
of Critic Leaflet No. 1— its reprint of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Recessional,”—the first two having been ex- 
hausted in two months. This has been followed by Critic 
Leaflet No, 2;:a reprint, on hand-made paper, of Ambassa- 
dor Hay’s striking address at the dinner of the Omar Khay- 
yam. Club in London in December last. * A masterpiece of 
literary oratory” it has been called; and its delivery caused 
Col. Hay to be acclaimed in England as a second Lowell. 
The reprint is in the form of a four-page pamphlet, with 
rubricated title and signature. Leaflet No. 3 is Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech, in the same style as No.2. No. 4 is 
Mr. Kipling’s “Vampire,” with P. Burne-Jones’s picture ; No. 
5 is “The Banner of the Jew,” by Emma Lazarus; and No. 6 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Each of. these Leaflets is 
sold at ten cents. ; 

The fourth in the new series of “Authors at Home,” . 
which appears in THe Criric of March 5, is an account of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins at Randolph, Mass.. by Mr. Joseph 
E. Chamberlin, the well-known “Listener” of the Boston 
Transcript. There are two portraits (one taken at sixteen, 
the other more recently), and a photograph of the novelist’s 
home—an old-fashioned New England house. 

Tue Crrnic of March 12 contains an article on the dis- 
tinguished French critic, M. René Doumic, The author is 
Mme, Blanc, who has done more than anyone else to intro- 
duce contemporaneous American writers to the French 
public, through the Revue des Deux apes A portrait ac- 
companies the text. : 


THE CRITIC Co. 
289 Fourth Avenue, ~ NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY Special Price to Teachers. 








Rational 
Home Gymnastics 


BY 


HARTVIG NISSEN, 


Acting director of Physical Training, Boston Public Schools; author of 4. B. C. of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter 1. The ‘‘Why”’ and ‘* How.”’ 

Chapter 2. Description of Movements and their Effects. 

Chapter 3. Health Points on Walking and Bicycling. 

Chapter 4. The Use of Water and Massage. 

Chapter 5. Prescription of Exercise for the ‘‘ Well’’ and the ‘¢ Sick.”’ 





With more than forty full-page illustrations and a very complete index. 





No one is better qualified to prepare a work of this nature than Professor Nissen, and 
he has condensed the knowledge gained during his twenty years’ experience as a teacher 
of physical culture and medical gymnastics into a concise, convenient, and comprehen- 
sive manual of rational home gymnastics. The usually complete series of illustrations, 
all of which are reproduced from photographs, make the book of exceptional value. For 
the teacher of gymnastics and physical culture, the athlete, and the man or woman, boy 
or girl, who is sufficiently wise to see the benefits of sensible and reasonable exercise, no 
better guide and hand- book has been published. 





‘*SCHOOL” might, with equal truth and propriety, 
be substituted for ‘‘HOME”’ in the title. 





Printed in a beautiful, clear type on heavy coated paper, stoutly and artisticly bound 


in cloth. 
Price $1.00. 





Correspondence with regard to the examination and introduction ef Nissen’s ** Rational 
Home Gymnastics’? is cordially invited. Specimen pages free on application. 


Richard G. Badger & Company, 


157 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books 











JOHN FISKE. 


Historical Works. 
Illustrated Edition. 





The American Revolution. 


With 22 photogravures of portraits and paint- 
ings, 15 color maps and plates and 280 text 
cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


The Critical Period of 
American History. 


With about 170 Illustrations, comprising Por- 
traits, Maps, Fac similes, Contemporary views, 
Prints and other Historical Materials. 8vo, 
$4.00. 


Historical Works. 
Library Edition. 





The Discovery of America. 

With some account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Portrait of 
Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old Maps, 
several Modern Maps, Fac-similes and other 
illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00; half calf, $6.50. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

These volumes, just published, cover the set- 
tlement and growth of Virginia, Maryland, 
the Carolinas and Georgia, nearly to the Re- 
volution. 


The Beginnings of New England; 


Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


The American Revolution. 


Stories of Transatlantic Travel. 


With a new Portrait of Washington, hitherto | 


unpublished, and Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50. 


The Critical Period of American His- 
tory, 1783-1789. 


With Maps, Notes, etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


These eight volumes form a most valuable | 
8 | this vast body of material, much of it unknown even to 


and interesting Historical Library. Price of the 
set, $16.00. 


| specialists. 


From the Other Side. 
By Henry 
B. FULLER, author of ‘‘ The Cliff- Dwellers,” 
‘* The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani,’’ etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


Four charming stories of Italyand England. Not only 


| are they good stories, but Mr. Fuller’s literary art lends 
| to them a peculiar attraction, 


Birds of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLORENCE A. 
MERRIAM, author of ‘‘ Birds Through an 
Opera Glass,’’ ‘*A-Birding on a Bronco,’’ 
etc. Very fully illustrated, r2mo, $2.00. 


A capital book for beginners in bird study. Very 
clear descriptions of 154 birds are given and pictures of 
many of them are added. It is one uf the best and most 
practical bird books yet published. 


The King of the Town. 


A Novel. By ELLEN MACKUBIN. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A fresh and stirring story of army and frontier life by 
one who is intimately acquainted with it and teils a story 
very well indeed. 


An Exclusive Lover. 
A Novel. By VirNA Woops. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A story of California. such as Stevenson might have 
written. It has elements of uncommon interest, a fine 
assortment of mystery, a satisfactory clearing-up and 
sustained readableness. 


Tales of Trail and Town. 


By Bret HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Eight stories, some of them located in California, 
some in Europe, all told with the sure touch and the 
literary skill which make Mr. Harte so marvellous a 
story teller. 


The Children of the Future. 
By Nora A. SMITH, author (with Mrs. Wig 
gin), of ‘‘The Republic of Childhood”’ and 
** The Story Hour.”” 16mo, $1.00, 


A valuable little book, the direct outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s experience as a trained teacher. Excellent for 
mothers, teachers and all who have to do with children. 


English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 

Edited by Prof. F. J. Cuitp. With a Portrait 
of Prof. Child and a Biographical Sketch 
by Prof. G. L. Kitrrepcre. Complete in 5 
imperial 4to volumes, $50.00 met. 

Prof. Child devoted the labor of years and an un- 
matched equipment of learning to gathering and editing 


The result is one of the great achievements 
in literature. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; fi East 17th Street, New York City 
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D. APPLETON & C0.’S. NEW BOOKS 





A French Volunteer in the War of 


Independence. 
By The Chevalier DE PONTGIBAUD. 


This entertaining book is a distinct addition to the 
personal side of Revolutionary literature and it is pecu- 
liarly valuable because of its presentation of American 
life and of the fathers of the Republic asseen bya French 
visitor. The hero's stormy youth and his adventurous 
and varied career give his reminiscences an intimate in- 
terest rarely to be found in historical fiction, while their 
historical value is obvious. His recollections include his 


association with Washington, Hamilton, Burr and other | 


conspicuous figures. 


Studies of Good and Evil. 


By JostaH Royce, Professor of the History of | 


Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Disaster. 

A Romance of the Franco Prussian War. 
PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

«« This powerful picture of the fate of the Army of the 

Rhine, by the sons of one of the generals who did their 


duty, is among the finest descriptions of war that have 
been penned.”’—London Atheneum. 


A Voyage of Consolation. 

By Mrs. E. C. CoTEs (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of ‘*A Social Departure,’’ 
American Girl in London,’’ ** His Honour, 
and a Lady,’’ etc.  Llustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ Any one who has met the touring American will ap- 
preciate his picture a> painted by Mrs. Cotes. He is 
amusing, seldom uninteresting.”’— Chicago Tribune. 

Evolution and Effort, 

And their Relation to Religion and Science. 

Epmonp KELLY, M.A., F.G.S. 


I2mo. 


I2mo. 


New York. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Astronomy. 


By Acngs M. CLERKE, A. FOWLER, A.R.C.S., | 
and J. ELLARD GorE, M.R.I.A. A new | 


volume in the Concise Knowledge Library. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Psychologic Foundations of 
Education. 


An attempt to show the Genesis of the Higher 
Faculties of the Mind. By Wi LuiAm T. 


Harris, A.M., LL.D., US. Commissioner | 


of Education. Vol. XXXVII., International 
Education Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Story of Life in the Seas. 


16mo. | 


By SypDNEY J. Hickson. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


This is a clear and simple exposition of the salient fea- 
tures of marine life, aided by useful illustrations. 


The Animal World. 
By FRANK VINCENT. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
60 cents. 


Translated | 
and edited by Robert B. Douglas. With Intro- | 
duction and Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By | 


6* An | 


I2mo. | 


By | 
With new | 
Preface, treating of recent political events in | 


| The Broom of the War God. 

| A Story of the Recent War between the Greeks 
and Turks. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

*“*A book of decidedly unusual quality. It is vivid, 
strong, realistic and never sensational. As a picture of 
real war and as a pitiless portrayal of Greek incompet- 
ence it has the fidelity and sharpness of a photograph. 
Its realism is so genuine that we feel the full pathos of the 
tragedy.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

**A story told deliberately and well. The picture 
presented is vivid and real.” —Philadelphia Inquirer, 
A Forgotten Sin. 

A Novel. By D. Grerarp. No. 237, Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting novel is always to be counted upon 
| from this popular author and in ‘‘ A Forgotten Sin” she 
| shows herself at her best. 


This Little World. 

A Novel. By D. Cukistig Murray. No. 
236, Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Murray is at his best in this well-designed and 

thoroughly entertaining story of rural and of artistic life. 

««The authorinterests us by the delicacy of his char- 

| acterizations. It is pleasant$to congratulate him.”— 
London Academy. 

A Passionate Pilgrim. 

| By Percy WHITE, author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Mar- 

tin,’’ ‘‘Corruption,’’ etc. No. 235, Apple- 

tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Modern English Literature. 
By EpmunpD GossE, Hon. M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Literatures of the World 
Series. Uniform with ‘* Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture,’? by GILBERT MurRAyY, and ‘‘ French 
Literature,’’ by EDWARD DOWDEN. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Italian Literature. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. A new 
volume in the Literatures of the World Series, 
edited by EpMUND GossE, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Eastern Journeys. 
Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Caucasus 
and to Jerusalem. By CHARLES A. DANA. 
| 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
| No one could have been better equipped for such a 
| journey than the observant, cultured and much-traveled 
| author, who improved his opportunities to the full. The 
| result is a book of travels which pictures many unfamiliar 
phases of life and describes unhackneyed journeys. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chem- 
istry. New Edition. Inorganic Division. 
Vol. I. Non-Metallic Elements. $5.00. 
Vol. II. Metals. $5.00. 


| Ready Shortly, Mr. Crockett’s New Romance, 


| The Standard Bearer. 

| An Historical Novel. By S. R. CROCKETT, 
| author of ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ ‘‘ Cleg- 
| Kelly,’? ‘*Lads’ Love,’’ ‘* Bog-Myrtle and 
| Peat,’? etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipi of price by the publishers. 
(Send for a copy, free, of Appleton’s Bulletin of Spring Announcements.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.'s Spring Books. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. DUNLOP. Correspondence now published for the first time. 
With elucidations by WILLIAM WALLACE, editor of Robert Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns.’? Two volumes, boxed, with a photogravure frontispiece and facsimiles, etc., 
$5.00. 

The letters of the poet which are now about to see the light for the first time are of very great value. They throw 

a flood of light upon the last years of Burns’s life, and indicate, among other things, that a serious effort was made to 

secure for him a position as a professor in the University of Edinburgh. They likewise state Burns’s views upon re- 

ligion with a precision which is not to be found in the letters that have hitherto been published. They also put ina 
new and unexpected light the ‘‘ desertion”’ of Burns by his correspondent. 


The Graeco-Turkish War. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. By 
G. W. STEEVENS, author of ‘‘ The Land of 
the Dollar.’’ 8vo, cloth, with maps, $2.00. 


“The most entertaining of the volumes we have had 
about the Ten Weeks’ Campaign in the spring. . . . 
lt gives brightly, and without any desperate striving after 
realism, a vivid idea of what a correspondent with the 
— forces in Thessaly went through.””—London 

times. 








A New Estimate of Dickens. 


CHARLES DICKENS. A Critical Study. 
By GEORGE GIssING, author of ‘‘In the Year 
of Jubilee,’’ ‘‘ The Whirlpool,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

A remarkably lucid and instructive estimate of Dickens 
from the view point of prosperity; a consideration, after 
the , of his purpose, his career, and his total activity 


as a man and writer, by one remarkably well fitted for 
the task. 








The Prince d’Orleans’ Book of Travel. 


FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. Being a Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Far East. By 
PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS. Translated from the French. One volume, fully illustrated, 
royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00, mez. 

«« A welcome contribution to our knowledge of a region that had much of interest in its ethnology and its geog- 


raphy, as well as in its politics. Prince Henri has made a valuable contribution to the literature of travel.’’—London 
mes. 





THE COMPANIONS OF THE SORROW- 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. Essays by 
MAuRICE MAETERLINCK. Translated from 
the French. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


FUL WAY. By IAN MactarEn, the au- 
thor of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





The Bookman’s Literary Year- Book. 


A GUIDE TO THE YEAR’S LITERATURE. 


With the facilities offered to them in connection with their literary 


12mo, cloth, with 50 illustrations. $1.25. 


e Book 


, the publishers 





ine, Th 
are enabled to promise the public an accurate, entertaining and instructive year-book of literature and the important 


literary events of the past year (1897). 





AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH 
HUSBANDS. A Novel. By GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON, author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,’’ 
etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

In this story Mrs. Atherton depicts a well-defined and 
easily recognized type of warm-hearted, loyal, impulsive 
womanhood, unconventional to a certain extent, but, 
withal, high-bred and possessing the faculty of readily 
adapting herself to new conditions and environments. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. A Tale 
of the Forecastle. By JosEPH CONRAD, au- 
thor of ‘‘Almayer’s Folly,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 

The story is full, and overfull of admirable qualities. 
Thrilling incidents, marvellous descriptive passages, com- 
bine with breadth and understanding, and a wonderful 
power characterization. This book is published in Eng- 
land under the title of “‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 





A New Work by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


FOLKS FROM DIXIE. 


By PAuL LAWRENCE Dunsar, author of ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life.’’ 


12mo, cloth, illustrated by E. W. Kemble, $1.25. 


‘Lhese short stories prove him to be possessed of gifts of a very high order in another direction. 


There are, in 


these charming sketches, pathos, humor, and a delicate characterization. It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. 


Kembel should illustrate this book. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York City. 
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ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION.* 


Mr. WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK has written clever books, more than two or 
three. His warmest admirers have hardly expected him to write a great book. The 
qualities of thought and style which were characteristic of his earlier works, especially 
of his half-subtle, half-trifling Zs Life Worth Living and of the novels which made 
his popularity, were not of the sort that we usually associate with real intellectual great- 
ness. Mr. Mallock’s later efforts, however, have been in a more serious vein, and 
have disclosed both a student’s interest in grave social problems, and the ability to 
analyze them in a true scientific spirit. The little book on Classes and Masses, pub- 
lished a year or two ago, was a sincere and very acute discussion of the questions at 
issue between labor and capital. Even that work, however, would hardly have justified 
one in regarding Mr. Mallock as a thinker of sufficient grasp, power and equipment to 
handle the larger problems of social evolution; much less of sufficient philosophical 
acumen to restate the core of social theories. Yet, inthe new book on Aristocracy and 
Evolution, Mr. Mallock really has done these things. The book may rightly be called 
a great work. It consists of new and vigorous thought throughout. It contains many 
highly important contributions to the science of society. It offers an entirely new 
formulation of the philosophy of progress; and it puts everything in the simple, homely, 
telling phrase, which even the wayfaring man can understand, and which, therefore, 
makes the volume as readable and as interesting to the larger public as it is valuable to 
the scholar. 

Mr. Mallock’s theme may be stated in two ways, which, at first, seem to be quite 
different, but which the reader discovers are, in Mr. Mallock’s opinion, identical; and 
when the book is finished, the reader probably shares Mr. Mallock’s belief. Stated in 
one way, the theme is, The part that great men have played, and must continue to play, 
in social progress. Stated in another way, the theme is, Why has sociology, which has 
seemed to have the same scientific spirit and methods that have achieved wonderful re- 
sults in physics and biology, accomplished so little in solving practical problems of im- 
mediate importance? 

Mr. Mallock begins his discussion by presenting his subject in the latter form. The 
most significant phenomenon of the nineteenth century has been the astonishing de- 
velopment of science. In the middle of the century, popular interest in science cen- 
tered in the question of the probable effect of scientific discovery upon traditional Chris- 
tianity. To-day, popular interest in science continues unabated; but, as Mr. Mallock 


*Aristocracy and Evolution, By W. H. Mallock. The Macmillan Company. 
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puts it, ‘‘The most careless observer can hardly fail to perceive that the grounds of it 
are, to a certain extent, very rapidly changing. They are ceasing to be primarily re- 
ligious, and are becoming primarily social. The theories and discoveries of the savant 
which are examined with the greatest eagerness, are no longer those which affect our 
prospects of a life in Heaven, but those which deal with the possibility of improving our 
social conditions on Earth, and which appeal to us through our sympathies, not with 
belief or doubt, but with the principles which are broadly contrasted under the names 
of conservative or revolutionary.’’ Accordingly, it is now the sociological rather than 
the cosmological and biological developments of science that chiefly enjoy popular favor. 
The world has adjusted itself to new conceptions of the universe and of the origin of 
man. It is now eager to know what words science has to say about the nature of so- 
ciety, and about the possibility of improving the material and moral condition of the 
masses of mankind. 

Yet, as even the careless, general reader knows, sociology in a measure has disap- 
pointed expectations. It has not, like physics and biology, thrown a clear light upon 
the solution of practical problems. It has seemed to be made up of broad generaliza- 
tions, interesting in themselves no doubt, but of curiously little use. This is not to say 
that the conclusions of sociology are uncertain. On the contrary, the broad generaliza- 
tions made by thinkers like Mr. Herbert Spencer in regard to the nature of social 
organization, the factors of social evolution, and the trend of social development, are 
quite as positive in their scientific quality as are the conclusions of astronomy or of 
physiology. They have made quite as radical a change in speculative thought as have 
the theories of Darwinism. Our notions of man’s history and destiny are undoubtedly 
a product of sociological investigation no less than of physical research. Exactly what, 
then, is the failure of sociology to the present time? Exactly why has it not modified 
human practice as other and simpler sciences have done? 

Mr. Mallock’s answer to these questions is a definite contribution of the most valu- 
able sort to sociology itself; and is explicitly stated thus: ‘‘ The larger social phenom- 
ena—those which interest the speculative philosopher, and with which sociology has 
dealt successfully, are phenomena of social aggregates, or masses of men regarded as 
single bodies; the smaller phenomena—those which interest the practical man, and 
with which sociology has dealt unsuccessfully—are essentially the phenomena not of 
social aggregates, but of various parts of aggregates.”’ 

One who has the least familiarity with the literature of sociology will instantly see 
that Mr. Mallock has here put his finger on a vital distinction. It is certainly true that 
all important work in sociology thus far has emphasized the uniformities of social life ; 
The phenomena of great aggregates and of long periods of time. This has been most 
natural—indeed, inevitable; for uniformities are the very subject matter of science; 
and, in the desire to make sociology a true science, its votaries have sought to discover 
uniformities and to formulate natural laws of social action. So doing they have over- 
looked or ignored the apparently lesser facts of difference. The facts of difference, 
however, are, of course, precisely those which enter into practical social problems. It 
does not interest the wage earner that the civilization to which he belongs is a stage of 
social evolution far removed from that of the Arctic highlander or of the Fuegian. He 
is not confronted with any practical interest when told by his employer to look after a 
piece of machinery that is operated by electricity, instead of an inclined plane, along 
which slaves are pulling a heavy stone by means of ropes. But he is practically inter- 
ested in the difference between his economic position and that of his employer, between 
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his educational opportunities and those of men who enjoy inherited wealth. Such il- 
lustrations by the score at once occur to the reader whose attention has been called to 
them; and he finds no difficulty in accepting Mr. Mallock’s concise statement of the 
case when he sums it up by saying, ‘‘ Thus the subject matter of sociology, regarded as 
a speculative science, consists of those points in which the members of any given social 
aggregate resemble one another. The subject matter of sociology, regarded as a prac- 
tical science, consists of those points in which the members, or certain groups of mem- 
bers, of any given social aggregate differ from one another.’ 

This discrimination obviously brings us face to face with the great-man-theory of 
social progress. When we are compelled to admit that practical social problems grow 
out of differences of social situation and condition, we are at once obliged to ask 
whether these differences are due to personal differences between one man and another; 
or whether they have some other cause. If sociology can answer this question, it can 
afford helpful guidance in practical affairs. In attempting to answer it, Mr. Mallock 
shows a critical acuteness and a philosophical grasp that are equally admirable ; and he 
brings to bear upon it a great wealth of pertinent illustration, drawn from a wide field 
of observation. Making Mr. Spencer’s well-known attack upon the great-man-theory 
the immediate subject of his analysis, Mr. Mallock shows that Mr. Spencer's explana- 
tions of social evolution actually invoke the great man as a true cause of social variation 
and progress in every part of the social organization, in flat contradiction to the argu- 
ment so ingeniously and forcibly set forth in The Study of Sociology. Moreover, as 
Mr. Mallock also convincingly shows, Mr. Spencer, in denying the importance of great 
men as true causes of progress, actually places himself where he does not belong—on 
the socialistic side of all controversies over the true explanation of the existing differ- 
ences of social and economic condition ; for the very core of the socialistic philosophy 
of poverty is the assumption that differences of natural ability may be ignored in ac- 
counting for the present state of society, and in planning for its future reorganization. 

The detail of Mr. Mallock’s proof that great men are essential factors in progress, 
is too voluminous for repetition here. Moreover, there is less need to dwell on this 
part of his work, since it is not so original in character as other portions of the discus- 
sion. Let us, then, pass directly to the analysis of the exact relation which the great 
man bears to those other factors of evolution that are familiarly known as the strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the fittest. It is here that Mr. Mallock makes his 
most brilliant contribution to the sociological theory. 

If there were no great men, would not evolution, in some form, continue? Cer- 
tainly. Evolution began and continued ages before the great man appeared. It con- 
sisted in the slow accumulation of the incidental results of the struggles of millions of 
creatures to find food, to find mates, and to preserve their lives in contests with other 
creatures as alert and as cunning as themselves. These results are so reasonable in ap- 
pearance that it is no wonder that, for generations, thoughtful men explained them as 
products of the omniscient design ofa Creator. In the light of Darwinian science, we 
now explain them as incidental products of the purpose and the struggle of the living 
creatures themselves. ‘‘The variety and development of organic life as we know it, 
did not result, indeed, from one great intention, but it did result from an infinity of little 
intentions.’’ The millions of struggling creatures, however, had themselves no knowl- 
edge of the developmental by-products of their struggle; and evolution may, therefore, 
be described in Mr. Mallock’s phrase as ‘‘ the reasonable sequence of the unintended.’ 
Evolution in this sense is the infinitely slow raise of a whole species, a whole race or a 
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whole people. Very different in character is that rapid change for the better which, in 
modern times, is so often witnessed in human society. Since the days of Horace 
Walpole, there has been no perceptible transformation of human muscles or of human 
brains. And yet, within that brief period, the Jer capita income of the English-speak- 
ing population of the world has more than trebled. The explanation of this kind of 
progress is to be found, not in any slowly accumulating by-products of the struggle for 
existence. Itis something more than ‘‘ the reasonable sequence of the unintended.’’ Its 
cause is rather to be found in the sequence of intentions. The means of production, 
the organization of industry, the methods of commerce, the political policy of nations, 
have been transformed by deliberate intention; and the intentions themselves have been 
formed in the minds of a very exceptional minority of all mankind. 

How have the intentions of exceptional men accomplished marvelously rapid trans- 
formations of society, when the intentions of the mass of lesser men have produced 
only the slow changes of organic evolution? The answer which Mr. Mallock works 
out with great thoroughness is, By recombining and coérdinating activities. A thou- 
sand men left to maintain the struggle for existence in their own way and guided only 
by their own intentions, might obtain the bare subsistence of a peasantry. Brought to- 
gether and directed by a superior mind, the same men may create fabulous wealth. 
Mill said that economic production consists in moving things. Mr. Mallock adds that, 
to a far greater extent, it consists in moving men: dominating their thoughts and 
directing their muscular activity. From an evolutionary point of view, then, the great- 
ness of the great man consists less in his intelligence, as such, or in his nobility of 
character, as such, than in his knack of codrdinating the intelligence, the moral gifts, 
and the practical activities of other men. Evolution, accordingly, is much more than 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. A supplementary process of 
equal importance is the struggle for domination. The slow elevation of the race is due 
to the struggle for existence. The rapidly progressive transformation of society and all 
rapid improvement of economic condition we owe to the struggle for domination, in 
which the better organizer supplants the poorer, and thereby codrdinates the practical 
efforts of average men in more effective ways. In the light of this analysis, the social- 
istic demand for the limitation of competition is seen to be not merely absurd, but literally 
suicidal. Competition among employers is precisely this struggle for domination. The 
more intense it is, the better is the organization of industry, and the less intense be- 
comes the struggle for existence among the employed. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the mass of men contributes nothing to progress ; 
and that democracy is a meaningless term? By no means. The great man finds his 
means of industrial domination in the capitalistic system of production. He finds his 
means of political domination in his power of organizing inferior men; and yet he 
could neither control nor organize if he did not find in the mind of the average man a 
voluntary submission to his leadership. More than this—he is even guided or actually 
controlled himself, in certain things, by the demands of average men. The religious 
reformer and the statesman know how utterly impossible it is to carry out policies which 
are not favorably regarded by the popular mind. Plainly, then, there are democratic 
no less than aristocratic factors to be taken into account in any scientific theory of 
social evolution. At this stage of his analysis, Mr. Mallock once more contributes a 
brilliant generalization to social theory. If we look closely into the matter, he says, we 
shall discover that in all cases the elements which democracy contributes to economic, 
religious and political policy may be brought under the word demand, while the ele- 
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ments that aristocracy, or the minority of great men contribute, may be brought under 
the word sufply. In their fundamental wants and desires, men are substantially equal. 
In their ability to supply wants, to gratify desire, they are unequal. It is the mass of 
men which determines what commodities shall be produced, what religious doctrines 
shall be taught, what instincts shall be satified by the organization of the family, what 
conditions of justice and fair play shall be maintained by law, what great national con- 
ditions of security and prosperity shall be the objects of political policy. It is only the 
exceptional men who to best advantage can determine how the commodities shall be 
produced, how institutions shall be maintained or modified, how laws shall be framed 
and applied, how political policy shall be formulated and carried out. 

If such is the function of great men in social progress it is plain that sociology, in ex- 
plaining their part in the evolutionary process, illuminates the practical social problems. 
That would be the most fatal of all policies which ignored the exceptional man, or de- 
stroyed the conditions under which he can win a controlling position in the struggle for 
domination. Great men, like small men, act from conscious motives; and chief among 
their motives is the desire for material rewards, and for the exercise of power. Mr. 
Mallock does not believe that society could command the services of great organizers if 
they were paid, as socialists propose, in ‘‘the paper money of honor.’’ Heargues with 
great force that if the opportunity to accumulate great fortunes should be destroyed, the 
perfect organization of industry would be destroyed also. He argues further that edu- 
cation should not provide for the development of all the gifts of each individual, or pro- 
vide the same intellectual opportunities for all. Many individuals, he truly says, have 
natural aptitudes that should be suppressed rather than cultivated ; and if human happi- 
ness is an end to be desired, education, instead of providing the same training for all, 
should provide for each the training that will best fit him for the sort of life which his 
natural ability will enable him to live. 

Such, in brief outline, is Mr. Mallock’s theory of social evolution. His argument is 
by no means faultless. The critical reader can find in it many exaggerations, many 
omissions, and many places where perfect accuracy would demand modifications or 
limitations of statement. But on the whole, it is convincing and, in its completeness, 
it must undoubtedly be accepted as a highly important restatement of social theory. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to point out just how Mr. Mallock’s account of 
the natural aristocracy among men supplements the work of other writers who have had 
something to say upon this subject. Harrington, developing the thought of Aristotle, 
shows that there is, in every large population, an important class which may be de- 
scribed as a natural, in distinction from a purely artificial or political, aristocracy. M. 
Novicow, a Russian sociologist, recently in a work on ‘‘ Conscience et Volonté So- 
ciales,’’ has shown under what conditions this class arises in society, and how it is 
distributed geographically, and in relation to race, density of population, and means of 
communication. M. Tarde, Professor J. Mark Baldwin, and other psychologists, have 
analyzed the process of invention which is the peculiar activity which distinguishes the 
sociologically great men. Mr. Mallock, in his turn, has shown us with perfect clear- 
ness, exactly what the great man does, how he does it, and how his efforts are com- 
bined with other factors in the whole synthetic process of evolution. 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM.* 


Mr. HeErRICck has not yet won recognition as a novelist. He is still a young man 
and he is a professor—and an active teacher, who takes his duties zealously and pur- 
poses to make a reputation in his profession, has scant time for literary labors. For 
some years, however, Mr. Herrick’s name has been growing familiar to the public 
through a number of good short stories, which appeared, for the most part, in Scribner's 
Magazine, and which were collected last autumn in a volume entitled Literary Love- 
Letters, and through a little novel of New England life— 7he Man who Wins. His short 
stories were usually realistic sketches, sometimes nearly devoid of incident, but show- 
ing a strong grasp of human nature and an especially clear perception of feminine 
character. This insight into the vagaries of the puzzling and elusive sex, this sympathy 
with the perplexities that beset the life of the modern woman, has found a deeper ex- 
pression in the Gosfel of Freedom, a novel which is likely to be widely read, and to 
bring its author recognition as one who must be counted among the few writers who 
have the ambition, the patience and the special talents for undertaking the serious treat- 
ment of American life. Indeed, the present writer feels that Mr. Herrick’s volume 
must be classed with Mr. Ford’s Peter Stirling as one of the rare novels of recent years 
that have broken new ground, fairly outside the beaten track of our romantic and re- 
alistic fiction. 

The struggle of men and women to obtain freedom from restraint and opportunity 
for development forms the subject of Mr. Herrick’s study, which is obviously based on 
a careful analysis of American characteristics and circumstances. He is artistic enough to 
refrain from anything like moralizing or philosophizing, but I can imagine him expressing 
his point of view in something like the following fashion. Weare, he might say, in a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the Italians in the days of the early Renaissance. Like them, we 
have energy and shrewdness, a great capacity for affairs ; and with us careers of fame and 
success are open tothe humblest. Like them, we have tasks at hand for the energy and 
the intelligence. Industries and commerce must be extended, young cities developed, 
political abuses repressed, science and education extended, the power of government 
strengthened and its methods made efficient—the whole noble and joyful work of public 
and private ambition in a new land, where traditions are weak and conventions are 
few, where the will of the individual can make itself felt, and the devotion of a party 
or a sect can overthrow great wrongs and make the right and reasonable triumph. On 
the other hand, many of our best spirits are led away from the simple, useful and noble 
tasks that are naturally ours, as was also the case with the Italians, by the fascination 
which certain foreign ideals have over us. To the Italians it was antiquity that beckoned 
to a selfish refinement that seemed gracious, dignified, full of unknown intellectual and 
physical pleasures. They followed the call and plunged into the life that antiquity re- 
vealed to them, a life which built up art and extreme individualism, which strengthened 
the individual at the expense of the family and the larger social units, and weakened 
perhaps forever the virtues of the nation. To us it is Europe—France, England and 
Germany —that beckons to a life of seeming freedom, in which the individual shall have 
his rights. And our young men and women obey the call—mimicking English social 


*This is an advanced review of The Gospel of Freedom, by Robert Herrick. The Macmillan 
Company. 
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manners and customs, French senuousness and German pedantry. The best of our. 
youth are swayed by these impulses. Like Ibsen’s Nora, they stand hesitating between 
the perilous liberty of the new ideals and what seems the slavery of the old conventions. 
Where does freedom lie and what is its gospel? Shall we live in the humdrum, toil- 
some fashion of our fathers, bound by their narrow creeds and their simple ethics, or 
shall we throw aside old conventions and take all the pleasures that a refined zsthetic- 
ism suggests ? 

The success of Mr. Herrick’s novel is due not to any such moralizings as have just 
been expressed, but rather to his skill in choosing types that stand for various phases of 
the struggle through which we see many passing. His journeys and studies in Europe 
have brought him into contact with expatriated Americans of many sorts, men and women 
who are trying to fashion their lives on foreign models. Chicago, which he describes 
with such vividness and sympathy, has taught him how earnest Americans may accept 
with extreme seriousness—as well as with eagerness—the same alien doctrines. Most 
important of all, his undergraduate years at Harvard have familiarized him with an 
atmosphere in which foreign fashions are idealized. For Harvard, it must not be for- 
gotten, has of late years thrown its strong influence on the side of European, rather than 
of American, methods of thought and modes of feeling. To her comes many a 
country boy with plain clothes and plain habits, with simple ideals and straightforward 
bearing, and is transformed for a time into a dilettante, who takes a perverse delight in 
despising homespun literature and learning, and in seeing beauty and wisdom only in 
what comes to us from the lands which his young itaagination surrounds with an unnat- 
ural glamour. 

The types by which Mr. Herrick has chosen to represent various phases of this 
struggle between old duties and new doctrines deserve separate consideration. They 
range from the man of business, who thrusts aside all notions about the supreme neces- 
sity of cherishing and developing the emotions, to the expatriated artist and critic, who 
does nothing else. Wilbur, the Western speculator, had by powerful efforts gained the 
heights of wealth. He stands for the tough-fibred, conscienceless American, whose 
shrewdness and energy have raised him from a country boy into an influential citizen, 
but who persistently disdains the artistic traditions of the older civilizations. He could 
not enjoy his success. In spite of his wealth and power he was still a ‘‘ peasant,’’ Mr. 
Herrick would say. _He typifies the failure of our national ideals in their crudest form. 

The Anthons are more enlightened, but no happier. Sebastian Anthon was a 
simple-hearted gentleman of the old school, whose youthful aspirations for art were cut 
short by the necessities of business, but who preserved to the last a pathetic craving for 
the pleasures which European culture alone could afford him. He knew that the sale 
of bricks, though it brought wealth, did not necessarily bring happiness, and yearned 
for the life of the spirit, from which his narrow Western horizon seemed to exclude him. 
His nephew, young Anthon, is the type of many of the younger generation, who are 
led by their passion for fuller artistic enjoyment to desert their country. He knew 
enough, he said, not to stay in America. The other way was the surest—to live in 
England, to wriggle himself into a literary set, to get known, to have his work talked 
about by the world, not to write for the provinces. 

The villain of the story, as must be obvious from a consideration of the types in- 
volved, is not, like Sebastian Anthon, a man who sees dimly a promisedl and which he 
is forbidden to enter; nor like his young toady of a nephew, a man who apes foreign 
ways slavishly and unsuccessfully ; nor like Wilbur, a man who was successful only in, 
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the brutal way which we all deprecate. He was a man who could serve to tempt all 
earnest souls, an American who could really live the life that Wilbur despised and that 
the Anthons vainly tried to carry out. Erard was of foreign blood, although of Ameri- 
can birth, and for that reason, perhaps, took naturally to the new forms of ambition, 
Unlike Wilbur, he set no store on vulgar proofs of success, on money made or books 
published, on pictures painted and sold. His ambition had nothing to do with money- 
getting ; the faculty of scraping together dollars seemed to him an inferior one. Those 
who have wealth should support those who have taste. The world should support him, 
should give him the great luxuries of time and peace, complete leisure for the delicate 
and sensuous pleasures of the zsthete. For the vulgar enthusiasms of life he had no 
respect. Why should one slave himself to benefit the poor or to acquire power over his 
fellowmen? All that he cared for was his sensations. As the business man craves ac- 
tion, as the religious man craves spiritual emotions, so he craved the keenest and most 
delicate sensations, and ample time for their analysis. 

Mr. Herrick’s types of women are as good as his types of men. There is Mrs. 
Anthon, with her wealth and her vulgarity, and in spite of both these, her sensible, old- 
fashioned conception of the duties of life. There is Miss Parker, who serves as a foil 
for the heroine, and who may stand for the normal American girl. When she could 
afford it, she spent her mornings driving to shops, discussing bargains and prices and 
the subtleties of fashion. When she could not afford it, she was heartily willing to 
work, if she must. But she was as heartily glad that she was a woman and not a man, 
that she would marry and have her own children and husband and home; and, though 
she lived in the midst of zsthetic doctrines, she cared for art only in the simplest way 
possible, and put the real stress of life on a woman’s natural duties and pleasures. Last 
of all, there is the heroine, Miss Anthon, who inherited the energy that made her father 
rich, but whose mind hated the tread-mill of life in the midst of which he made his 
wealth. When the story opens we find her in Paris, studying painting, but with the 
feeling, so characteristic of ambitious Americans, that she could find happiness only in 
absorption in some great effort. Erard, the evil influence of zesthetism, seems likely to 
make her his disciple, and instill into her fresh and earnest mind the poisonous doctrine 
that natures like his and hers exist only for the sake of artistic sensations. She is 
rescued from this danger by the appearance of Wilbur, whose connection with the ordi- 
nary facts of existence is so tangible and normal. His enthusiasm for great business 
operations was so contagious that she was led at first into a sort of business partnership 
with him, and then into marriage with him. As the years went by she resolutely set 
herself to make business, the mechanics of life, serve for all the interests of mind and 
feeling. But her husband's life slowly diverged from hers. Hisspeculations, based on 
trickery and bribery, seemed to her immoral. The sham of crude Western attempts at 
organized social and literary life grew steadily more apparent to her, and she felt the 
necessity for what the zsthetic doctrine could offer her, leisure and freedom for thinking 
and feeling. Breaking the slight ties, already strained, that bound her to her husband 
and the plutocratic life she abhorred, she fled to Europe, where she sought an outlet for 
her aspiring energy in devotion to Erard, whose disciple and familiar spirit she now be- 
came, and in the systematic cultivation of her zsthetic sensorium. Divorced, dis- 
graced, it was late when she realized that here as before her rebellious spirit had mis- 
taken the false for the true, and had lost the happiness that comes from acquiescence in 
the life that each must live in accordance with his heritage, his sex, and his peculiar 
circumstances, 
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The author, I have said, does not moralize. But Jennings, one of his characters, 
does. He is the American whom Europe tempts, but who is strong enough to resist 
temptation. To take one’s place in the ranks, he held, was nobler than the most pic- 
turesque insubordination. The sighers after art and beauty, who decide to eat honey 
all their lives, are sinners against nature. ‘‘ Life is not fulfilled, we are not quieted, in 
that way. To accept the world as it comes into our hands, to shape it painfully with- 
out regard for self—that brings the soul to peace.’’ 

I should mislead my readers were I to imply that there is nothing in the Gospel of 
Freedom but these generalizations on the duties of Americans. The author is my friend. 
I have heard much of the book at various stages of its construction, and I have read it 
oftener than I have read a new book for years. The generalizations are mine and not 
his, and are what he suggests, not what he states. It is not a theory he explains. He 
draws life as he and I and you have seen it—not in a romantic fashion, or with attention 
alone to outward signs—the life in our own generation of our countrymen and country- 
women. The story is written with care, with sympathy, with passion. It is the author’s 
first novel and it is not without its faults, but the workmanship is good, the feeling is 
genuine, the subject is intimately American. It cannot be passed without a hearing, 
and I venture to prophesy for it an appreciative welcome. 

G. R. CARPENTER. 





FRANCE.* 


Mr. Boptey’s considerable work on France is a book of political philosophy, but 
one in which the philosophy is so much disguised by the lightness produced by constant 
modern and personal illustrations that it will be possible for the general reader to digest 
its contents without knowing how much philosophy he has read. In this respect it may 
be compared with the works of Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce upon the United States; but 
it is easier to read than either of those remarkable books, and it strikes us as being 
sounder in its philosophy than was the more famous of the pair. Tocqueville, of course, 
is now in the unfortunate position, with regard to his ‘‘ Democracy in America,’’ that 
most of his prophecies have failed to come true, and that he is not living to explain 
them. Mr. Bodley, perhaps warned by his examples, is not addicted to prophecy, and 
leaves his reader to draw for himself all positive conclusions that concern the future, 
while he presents him with an admirable picture of the present, based upon patient and 
immense research. The drawback his system involves is that, in order to make his 
volumes light, he has been forced to introduce an extraordinary number of references 
which will rapidly go out of date, and he will have to be continually working at revised 
editions. 

The political result of the author’s inquiries will constitute a disappointment to prob- 
ably the majority of his readers. There is in all the English-speaking countries, 
which will naturally provide Mr. Bodley with the larger portion of his public, on the 
whole, a strong desire among the majority of thoughtful men for the success of the form 
of government which exists in France, and has now existed for a time relatively long 
from the point of view ofthe history of French institutions. It is also a form difficult to 


*France. By J. E. Courtenay Bodley. 2 vols. The Macmillan Co. 
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change without shock and risk of civil or of general war. Mr. Bodley’s conclusions, 
however, are unfavorable to the suitability of a Parliamentary republic for France. It 
is, unhappily, impossible to attribute them to prejudice, so completely does he carry 
along with him by his proofs even the reader unwilling to assent. 

The preface and introduction prepare us for the method which has been pursued. It 
is, in short, to create a philosophical treatise upon modern France which, though solid, 
shall not be dull, and may even be here and there as picturesque as a book of travel. 
The weeding out of what was needless, both in argument and in language, has been 
pushed so far that there is a complete absence in the volumes of the tedium produced 
by repetition. Arthur Young and Tocqueville have been our author’s models, and the 
result is not unworthy of his exemplars. 

The present book appears at a moment when, to superficial observers, the Parlia- 
mentary republic in France seems solidly established. The other parties, as we all know, 
and as these pages, indeed, point out, are so ill led as not to count; and the Republic 
is being supported at the coming elections by the candidatures of a large number of men 
of family who have hitherto taken no part in politics, and have been supposed on that 
account to be opposed to a system of government from which they have held aloof, 
although many of them have not opposedit. From the fashionable youth of title who 
has married the great American heiress of the day to the representative of Talleyrand 
in his landed wealth, Republican candidates bearing names that have hitherto been 
strangers to the Republic are offering themselves, even against the rallied Legitimists, 
who have merely ceased their attacks upon it at the bidding of the Pope. The author 
has fought against the pessimistic influences to which a foreigner studying a country like 
France is subject and, while he is able to show that his condemnation of the French 
Parliamentary system has been arrived at in spite of British prejudice in favor of Parlia- 
mentary government, he nevertheless succeeds in proving that Parliamentary govern- 
ment in France is now confessedly a failure. 

If the portion of Mr. Bodley’s writings which deal with the French Revolution and 
Parliamentary government in France were to be taken by themselves, it might be 
thought by some who did not read him carefully that they were dealing with one of 
those travellers who fall, as is often the fate of travellers, into the hands of Conservative 
hosts, and learn to see their country through their spectacles. On the other hand, no 
writer on France—not even the author of an anonymous book on the home life of that 
country, and not even Hamerton—has ever shown a more real admiration for the 
French people as a race, and for that portion of the nation which, as Mr. Bodley puts 
it, goes resolutely about its daily work without troubling to think whether France is ill- 
or well-governed. He notes, also, fully all the best features of the French social sys- 
tem, and points out, for example, the absence in France of the hopeless misery which 
exists among the poor of our own cities, and the failure of what is called the ‘social 
question ’’ in France to present any such sombre pictures of extreme suffering as those 
which are common among ourselves. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Bodley has stated his conclusion in an early 
portion of his book. He does not take his reader far before he tells him that the root 
of the ills which he describes, and wnich mainly take the open form of rancorous discord 
in public life, is to be found in the Parliamentary system. There is some fear lest some 
of his critics may proceed to write in an adverse sense upon this text, without following 


the later statement of the stages of the process by which the conclusions have inevitably 
been reached. 
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The book disposes in passing of what is called the great past of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions in France, where, between the Restoration and the Coup d ’ Etat, French Parlia- 
ments reached a high standard of oratory, and cut a figure in the world probably greater ~ 
than the conduct of affairs at the time deserved. It is shown that the Parliamentary in- 
stitutions of the Kestoration and of the Monarchy of July rested on too artificial a basis 
to afford material for judgment, while under the Third Republic they have been tried 
during a period of perfect peace and of domestic tranquility, and have rested on a wide 
foundation. The main obstacle to the working of the Parliamentary system in France 
seems to be its combination with a centralized administration constructed to be manipu- 
lated by one strong hand, and, as Mr. Bodley says, the fatal incompatibility of central- 
ization and Parliamentary government has been carefully studied by him throughout 
his volumes. He shows that an essential feature of a centralized bureaucracy is a pro- 
fusion of offices held directly from the State; and that, under the present combined 
system, every member of Parliament not hostile to the Government becomes a whole- 
sale dispenser of places, controlling the administrative and fiscal services in his consti- 
tuency, and having a voice in the choice even of the logical judges. It is whispered 
that this influence extends to the selection of the bishops. 

The ‘‘ Republican of Government’’ (to use a French phrase) with whom these mat- 
ters are discussed is apt to defend the centralization of the monarchy and of the Consu- 
late; and those who attribute to Richelieu, to Colbert, and to Louis XIV., rather than 
to Bonaparte, the constitution of the modern French centralized state even now declare 
that it is the eternal glory of the French monarchy and that it created France. Our 
author traces the modern centralization of France rather to Napoleon than to the kings. 
But he believes, as the Parliamentary Republicans of France, from whom he so greatly 
differs, also believe, that to demolish the fabric of centralization in France would bring 
down every institution in the country with a havoc ‘‘ more ruinous than that of 1789.’’ 
Moreover, as he also shows, the centralized system conforms to the ideas of the vast 
majority of Frenchmen. We are ina vicious circle, for centralization itself has been 
largely instrumental in producing the ideas which now compel its maintenance. 

The keystone of this work appears from the examination of the writer’s views on 
centralization and Parliamentary government in which we have been engaged. The 
Napoleonic fabric of the adminstration and manhood suffrage are two permanent ele- 
ments of the public existence of the nation which cannot be modified, manhood suffrage 
now being—whether under virtual tyranny, dictatorship, or a purely plebiscitary system, 
or under the Parliamentary forms through which it at present works—as permanently 
established in France as is the organized nation. We need hardly add that, while Mr. 
Bodley absolutely condemns for France the Parliamentary system, he ridicules the 
lamentations of the French Reactionaries and Moderates regarding manhood suffrage, 
which they are and will be powerless to modify, and which he shows not to be the 
cause of the breakdown of French Parliamentary government. 

After the preface and introduction the book itself opens with some brilliant passages 
on the attractiveness of France to the observer, which lead up to a discussion of the 
legend of the Revolution, in which the varying aspects that it has borne to Frenchmen 
are traced through the enthusiastic days of the Monarchy of July down to that disillu- 
sion under the Third Republic which was aggravated by Taine’s writings. Mr. Bodley 
shows that until recently the tradition of the Revolution has been so sacred in France 
that Frenchmen, in spite of national pride, seemed willing to ascribe their high position 
as a people less to the genius of their race than to this great convulsion. All the vary- 
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ing forms of government which succeeded 1789 had been defended as phases of the 
Revolution: Napoleon as the soldier of the Revolution, the Empire as its apotheosis, 
and the Restoration as the constitutional monarchy of 1789. The Monarchy of July and 
the Republic of 1848 rivalled one another in their expressions of regard for revolutionary 
events, and the Second Empire was defended by Louis Napoleon himself as resting upon 
the firmest assertion of the principles of the revolution. The Third Republic was founded 
by a majority which professed equal devotion to the same principles. Although doubt- 
less Taine’s last book came at a moment when criticism of the Revolution was in the 
air, Mr. Bodley ascribes to its appearance the discredit into which the Revolution has 
now fallen among the best minds of France. Taine ‘‘applied to the French Revolu- 
tion the spirit of criticism which * * * was one of the factors in producing the great 
upheaval.’’ That spirit which had ‘‘helped to destroy the Old Regime, lingered in 
France, and had aided to make government unstable, while it discouraged faith and 
fostered pessimism ; but never before had it been turned upon its own chief work.”’ 

In the course of his examination of the historical position of the Revolution and its 
effect on modern France, Mr. Bodley notes in interesting passages, some of which rise 
to a high level of style without losing their philosophic intention, the effect of war in 
purifying the Revolution by patriotism. ‘‘ The enmity of Europe was the salvation of 
France in the dark hours of the closing century.’’ ‘‘The army * * * alone main- 
tained a standard of conduct and duty ’’ in a disorganized nation. 

Mr. Bodley, as we have already said, traces to the genius of Napoleon the organiza- 
tion of society and Government in France. It is, of course, possible to take a different 
view ; but, on the whole, he proves his case to the effect that the centralized administra- 
tion of France, the stability of which has survived, and is likely to survive, every polit- 
ical crisis, was the creation of Napoleon. Mr. Bodley proceeds to examine with mi- 
nuteness the institutions of the Napoleonic establishment, ‘‘ not as historical monuments, 
but as the working machinery which regulates the existence of a great people at the end 
of the nineteenth century.’’ M. Taine, as he says, has criticized the Napoleonic reor- 
ganization as imperfect, and has ascribed to it many of the ills from which France suf- 
fers. The system of middle and upper education, for example, which was of Bona- 
parte’s foundation, has been fiercely criticized of late and notably in a novel in which 
the personality of M. Taine is introduced, and much of the philosophy of the living au- 
thor credited to the dead philosopher. 

It is interesting to compare the view taken by our author of centralization in France 
in its effects on the national life with the doctrine which has given popularity to that 
curious romance, Le Roman del’ Energie Nationale: Les Déracinés, by M. Maurice 
Barrés. The talent of the novelist is considerable but none of his books hit the taste of 
the reading public of France until his last, which we reviewed in our number of 
New Year’s Day. The teaching of M. Barrés is that Paris sucks the blood of the prov- 
inces, draws from them—often to crime, and almost invariably to moral destruction 
—the pick of the students of the provincial middle schools, and thus greatly harms the 
whole of the national life. The sale of the last book of M. Barrés, and the discussion 
which turned upon it, were well interpreted by M. Cornély, in his admirable article 
upon the novel in the Figaro, to mean that intellectual and social France generally 
associated itself with the judgment of the author. It must be supposed that a consider- 
able section of French society thinks the system of the Lycée and of the University dis- 
astrous, although a similar system of education in Germany does not, in German opin- 
ion, produce a similar, or, indeed, otherwise than a beneficial result. We are inclined 
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to think Mr. Bodley a more philosophic and a more accurate observer, foreigner though 
he be, than M. Barrés, and to look with him more deeply and moxye widely for the 
causes of a much criticized change in national life in our own times. 

M. Barrés goes even further than to attack the results of what he calls collectivity in 
educational discipiine, and the selection of the best scholars in the provinces and their 
transference to Paris. He attacks the very growth of the capital itself. But the ten- 
dency to growth in the capital is not peculiar to France. Indeed, apart from the 
Belgian, Swiss, German and foreign-born or foreign-sprung element in Paris, there is 
no noteworthy increase in the population of the capital; nothing in the least to compare 
with the growth in the new English-speaking countries of the great cities of the United 
States, or of Melbourne and other cities in Australia; nothing to compare even with the 
growth of Budapest, of Hamburg-Altona, and of other cities of the Continent outside 
France. The centralization of France by Louis XIV. and by Bonaparte, and the sup- 
pression of the provinces by the Revolution, have had consequences which are noted 
here; but the intellectual starvation of the provinces is not peculiar to France nor to 
countries in which administrative centralization prevails. It is rather in our belief a 
natural development connected with facilities of communication and other physical 
changes in modern life. However, our author, who is sceptical about university decen- 
tralization in France, is no admirer of the influence of Paris. His view of the theory of 
the pernicious effect of the attraction of Paris on the intellectual life of the provinces 
appears to be that the evil is not specially acute at the present moment, and that none 
of the great French writers or thinkers of modern times has voluntarily lived and worked 
in his native place in preference to the capital. The phenomenon, indeed, was in his 
belief more conspicuous under the Restoration and the Monarchy of July than it is at 
present. If this perennial feature of French life is particularly deplorable at the mo- 
ment, as M. Barrés thinks, Mr. Bodley would reply that it is only because the tone of 
thought in Paris has lowered, and the press, to which the best living writers contribute, 
has increased in violence, while it has lost in authority. To compare Great Britain with 
France, it may be doubted whether Paris has exercised so absorbing an influence on the 
intellect of France as London has on Great Britain. There is some reason to think that 
the literary and intellectual work performed in French provincial centres compares not 
unfavorably with that done in corresponding localities in Great Britain. The bar, cen_ 
tralized in England, is in France an institution of great weight, and is decentralized. 
Oxford and Cambridge, of course, have no counterparts in France, but the provincial 
academies of France have always been remarkable, and many of them continue to be 
so, as, for example, that of Dijon. On the other hand, the scientific work done at Man- 
chester probably surpasses that done at Lyons or at any of the provincial centres of 
France. Mr. Bodley, who is evidently no friend of decentralization in England, is as 
evidently convinced that centralized administration is admirably suited for the French, 
but thinks that it has little to do with the attraction to Paris of the intellectual element 
in France. On the contrary, centralization of the French type involves the dispatch to 
the provinces, as agents of the central Government, of many men of high cultivation, 
not only in the service of the University, but as schoolmasters in the direct service of 
the State. The administration of roads and bridges alone scatters all over France men 
who have received the highest training of the greatest of scientific schools. The MM. 
Cambon, now ambassadors, were for many years in the prefectoral service, and such 
men in England would have had no mission to dispatch them to the provinces. In fact, 
Mr. Bodley’s judgment, not upon the University and its branches, but upon the whole 
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of the Napoleonic creation, is that this organization is the framework which keeps and 
will keep French society together—as stable as though it were a growth of ages. 
Liberty, equality and fraternity are next examined by our author in the later chap- 
ters of his first book on the Revolution and Modern France. Under ‘‘Equality’’ he 
discusses the rise of plutocracy in France and its effect upon society (in the narrower 
sense of the term), and deals with the extinction of the sa/om. He then turns to ‘‘ Fra- 
ternity,’’ his observations on which will not be altogether popular in France. The 
French set an example to us in their family relations. There is no French equivalent 
for ‘‘ wife-beating,’? and Frenchmen never leave their mothers to be chargeable to 
other people. They are capable of making sentimental sacrifices for the benefit of the 
oppressed, but the nationality whose members Frenchmen regard with most asperity 
are, not the English, not the Italians, not the Germans—‘‘It is to the French that 
Frenchmen display animosity more savage, more incessant, and more inequitable than 
to people of any other race.’’ Prince Henri d’Orléans, 
‘‘turned journalist, to win applause maligns the English, who reflect that though 
Frenchmen in general are under no obligation to England, there is one French family 
not in that case. But * * * to prove that a Frenchman ungracious to foreigners is 
doubly malevolent to compatriots, when in the wilds of Africa he fell out with a long- 
tried travelling companion, the enterprising prince took care to advertise to Eutope the 
domestic spectacle which French explorers were giving to the natives. The peculiar 
harshness of Frenchmen to Frenchmen * * * dates from the Revolution * * * Fellow- 


country men were to merit consideration only in so far as they accepted doctrines 
applicable to all mankind.”’ 


Unless they accept certain crude doctrines they must ‘‘ be put outside the pale of 
humanity.’’ Mr. Bodley goes so far as to write on ‘‘ the cruelty of modern Frenchmen 
to Frenchmen.’’ These passages will no doubt be bitterly criticized in France. We 
can conceive the language which M. Rochefort, M. Drumont, and others will employ 
with regard to them. But we are concerned only with their truth, and it is difficult to 
deny that truth in face of the evidence adduced in these volumes. It is impossible to 
forget such terrible exhibitions as the recent general admission in France that the fright- 
ful fate of a suspected spy is unimportant as compared with the danger of giving an 
occasion of triumph to men who, although Frenchmen, are members of a hated sect. 

In the fourth chapter of the first book our author describes the French conception of 
patriotism, which he shows to be a territorial rather than a racial sentiment, the Briton 
having, as a rule, an attachment to men of his own race in all parts of the globe, and 
little special attachment to the island of his origin as compared with the clinging at- 
tachment of Frenchmen to the soil of France. The French idea of patriotism, as de- 
veloped at the end of the last century, still subsists in France, while the British concep- 
tion of patriotism has undergone a complete change in the same period, having been 
modified by the extension of the race in Greater Britain. The resulting checks to 
France in her colonial enterprise are clearly traced out, as are also the defects of 
French patriotism in leading to increased violence of party strife at moments of na- 
tional misfortune. Mr. Bodley shows how, in the last century, before the Hanoverian 
succession was thoroughly established, there existed with us that tendency to make 
scapegoats of public men which is now to be seen in France. 

The instability of government in France is next contrasted with the orderly instinct 
of the French: 


‘«In the private life of the people, their thrift, their care in keeping accounts, their 
skill in organizing simple pleasures in the interval of toil, the neat attire of the women, 
the formality and good service of the meals even in humble homes, all testify to a 
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provident and systematic temperament inconsistent with improvisation. The habit of 
thought of the French is equally opposed to it. They are wont instinctively to classify 
and to formulate their ideas, and the educational training of all grades fosters this 
tendency. An English priest, once attached to the diocese of Paris, told me how im- 
pressed he was with the contrast of the confessions in the two countries of young girls 
before the age when the sacrament is a psychological revelation or a perfunctory 
routine. The youthful English penitent told a tale which had neither beginning nor 
end, tangled and unreflecting. The French child unfolded a calmly prepared theme, 
a model of lucid symmetry, in which all that had to be said was arranged under precise 
categories. The same systematic disposition the French like to see and to feel in their 
government. Their propensity is not to improvise, but to hierarchise; and so, side by 
side with the Parliamentary Republic, of which every President has abdicated save one 
who was murdered, and under which a minister who retains his portfolio for a year is a 
curiosity, subsists a series of stable official hierarchies, administrative, ecclesiastical, 
military and judicial, which incarnate the spirit of the nation.’’ 

The political instability of France is traced by Mr. Bodley immediately to the em- 
pirical importation of a flimsy copy of a structure slowly built up by a dissimilar people, 
and ultimately to the Revolution. The general conclusion of the whole book is as fol- 
lows : 


‘« Here, then, we see the chief effects of the French Revolution on modern France 
after a hundred years. There is the great tangible result, the machine of administra- 
tive government constructed by Napoleon; and there is the psychological or moral re- 
sult of a people which has never yet found a political government to sooth and weld 
together the elements unsettled by the great upheaval * * * The French Revolution 
has done nothing to help the solutions of the problems which face humanity a century 
after its consummation ; and it might never have occurred, for any effect it has had on 
the relations of capital and labour, on the progress of Socialism, or on the power of 
Plutocracy. The best that can be said of the French Revolution is that just when 
civilisation was on the point of making history colourless it burst forth and produced for 
the student and the artist a collection of pictures and documents thrilling and pathetic, 
grandiose and revolting, such as no epoch of antiquity or of modern times has supplied. 
But to provide intellectual pleasure for the cultivated it was hardly worth while that 
millions of the human race should have lamentably perished before their term.”’ 

Mr. Bodley’s second book describes the constitution of France and its working. But 
he shows at the outset that he writes of it with some scepticism as to the future, for in 
an introduction in which he is discussing the legal creation of the Second Republic he 
breaks in upon himself as follows : 

‘« But while we are engaged on these instructive parallels, Louis Bonaparte comes 
along, with no other merit to recommend him than the bearing of the name of one who, 
half a century before, had made short work of constitutions and their makers ; so before 
we have time to formulate our conclusions, the Sovereignty of the People expresses it- 
self in a manner repugnant to philosophers, and by the voice of the plebiscite ratifies 
the Coup d’ Etat of December, as it had ratified that of the 18 Brumaire, thus deciding 
to dispense with constitutional government for a season.”’ 


In the chapter on the chief of the State our author describes a lesson in the vicissi- 
tudes of France learnt from a visit to the lumber-room of a prefecture, where reposed 
the portraits of all the past rulers of France since the century was young. The moral 
with which the first volume ends is stated in language which some may think too little 
guarded to be entirely supported by the author’s elaborate argument, although there 
can be little doubt about the tendency. It is that ‘‘the French nation may need as 
strong a hand to guide it out of the nineteenth century as that of the First Consul which 
brought it thither.”’ 

The second volume opens with a brilliant account of the creation of the Senate, in 
which Mr. Bodley incidentally discusses the position of Upper Houses in general, and 
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the reform of the House of Lords, a subject on which he becomes playfully satirical, in- 
dulging in amusing criticism of the proposal to award representation in the House of 
Lords to the religious communities of the land. This step (which in France could be 
easily taken, inasmuch as the Roman Catholic Church, the Jewish Church, and two di- 
visions of the Protestant Church, including among them practically the entire nation, 
are legally constituted bodies) would in England be indeed difficult. The 

*« Act creating the new Upper House might arbitrarily provide that the half dozen de- 
nominations owning the largest number of buildings registered for worship should send 
to it representatives ; or, as that would provoke the erection of ‘faggot’ conventicles, it 
might institute a competitive religious census.”’ 

The debates of the National Assembly are held up as a warning, and the conclusion 
is, ‘‘ Whether the abolition or the reform of the House of Lords would be the rasher 
proceedings this is not the place to discuss.’’ Architects, Mr. Bodley thinks (and the 
Atheneum with him), ‘‘ have worked more havoc among the ancient monuments of 
art in England than the incendiaries of the Revolution ever did in France.’’ 

Our author next examines the electoral system of France, and, in the course of so 
doing, discusses the position of the deputy or senator as an agent of patronage, and 
points out the simplicity and cheapness of the French electoral system. As regards the 
British Islands, though probably a Conservative, he suggests that similar simplicity 
would have advantage : 


‘«When * * * Mr. Disraeli, with alien perspicacity, taught the English people that 
wide extension of the franchise was not fraught with revolutionary peril, it might have 
been hoped that by the end of the century manhood suffrage would be the basis of elec- 
tion both of the House of Commons and of all local administrative bodies.’’ 


A passage in this chapter may be quoted as a specimen of Mr. Bodley’s style of 
handling his subjects. After recalling the violent scene which he witnessed at the 
choice of a candidate, he continues. 


‘« The heat of the debate was rivalled outside by the torrid noonday sun blazing on 
the white houses of the Avenue Gambetta, deserted this hour, whither my way took me 
to a modest habitation. There, in a cool apartment into which softened rays of light 
filtered through the shutters, the atmospheric change from the burning street without 
was as striking as the moral contrast of the calm of the people sitting there with the fiery 
uproar of the gesticulating politicians. It was the home and workshop of a wood-carver, 
whose skill, famed through the region, had long ago dispensed him of the need for 
manual toil whice he loved with the zeal of a craftsman of old. This simple provincial 
family composed a characteristic French group, the head of it grown grey in intelligent 
labour ; his wife vigorous and orderly, keeping his books as well as the house; his 
daughter, as comely as was her mother before the War, lately married to a young culti- 
vator of the neighborhood, also present, who had completed his military service. This 
room full of contented people contained the materials that promote the prosperity and 
real glory of France—industry, thrift, family sentiment, artistic instinct, cultivation of 
the soil, cheerful performance of patriotic duty, and collaboration of woman in the plan 
of life—all impregnated with a air of the old Latin civilisation, oftener manifest in hum- 
ble spheres than in the class which aught longest to have preserved it. Wishing to 
learn something of the political tendencies of the district, I asked about the rumored 
retirement of the deputy; but my inquiry only elicited the phrase often and often re- 
peated to me since then, ‘Je ne m’occupe pas de politique, Monsieur.’ When the 
old man said this there was no anger nor scorn in his tone, such as a reference to the 
Government of France called forth from the occupants of the neighboring chateau 
which I had left that morning. The members of this worthy family had no ill-will for 
the Republic, nor indeed for any regime which allowed them to pursue their calling 
tranquilly ; but politics were not to them an occupation for steady and industrious 
people.”’ 
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Mr. Bodley next minutely analyzes the composition of the Chamber, and while 
bringing his readers to the conclusion that it is unworthy of the nation, he combats, 
with proofs drawn from French and from English History, the theory that its decline is 
the result of either a wide suffrage or of payment of members. He consistently defends 
the democratic vote, and, while he does not advocate payment of members, he refuses 
to see in it the cause of any of the evils of the French representative system, either as 
to the composition of the Chamber or as to legislative corruption. He points out how 
the democratic constituency of Westminster before 1832 returned men of the same aver- 
age social position and of the same manners as those returned by the small boroughs, 
and ascribes to his French friends the feeling that an impressive sign of the stability of 
British institutions is that Parliament delegates 


‘leadership under extended suffrage to persons of precisely the same class as when the 
franchise was limited * * * Lord Salisbury, whose rule has been the chief tangible re- 
sult of the further extension of the franchise, is the head of a family which was high in 
the State when the ancestors of Walpole and of Chatham were obscure ; Lord Rosebery, 
the first of the new order of Radical Prime Ministers, in origin and in tastes resembles 
Lord Palmerston without that statesman’s popular attribute of a seat in the Lower 
House.”’ 


In a latter portion of the volume Mr. Bodley examines the history and result of the 
importation into France of the British Parliamentary institution :— 


‘«Admirable * * * within the realm in which it has slowly developed. As the 
Church of England says * * * not intended to be ‘carried about or worshipped.’ ’’ 


The book has no conclusion, a fact which points—together with a passage in the 
preface and some hints which the body of the work contains—to an ultimate resump- 
tion of the author’s labors. 

He has spent several years on the study of the important subject that forms the 
theme of these volumes, and it is evident, from what has already been said, that his 
time and opportunities have been turned to excellent account. Of no other European 
country has our literature produced a study so patient and thorough, so free from pre- 
judice and assumption, so full of facts and thoughtful criticism. It will be perused 
with interest by all students of contemporary foreign politics.—Athencum. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


Dr. H. EsBert, of Kiel, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Physics at Munich. 

Dr. CARL W. BELSER, the well-known 
Professor of Latin in the Colorado State 
University, died January 25. 


Sayous, of Besangon, well known as an 
Hungarian scholar of the first rank. 


Dr. ARTHUR L. FOLEY, last year Fel- 


low in Physics, has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Physics at the University of Indiana, 


THE death is announced of Professor Mr. W. WuItTaker. F.R.S.. has been 





*In order to make this section of Book Re- 
views as complete as possible, the editor asks for 
the codperation of college authorities. Properly 
authenticated news will be printed of all changes 
in college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. Such news should 
be in the editor’s hands not later than the 16th 
day of the month. 


elected President of the Geological Society, 
London, succeeding Dr. H. Hicks, F.R.S. 

Mr. L. O. DANsE, Instructor of Machine 
Designing at Lehigh University, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to go into effect at 
the end of the present term. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY of Wisconsin 
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expects to erect a new Science Hall during 
the present year. $26,000 have already 
been subscribed for that purpose. 


PRESIDENT BAKER, of the Colorado 
State University, has been obliged to go 
south for several months on account of 
nervous prostration, caused by overwork. 


PROFESSOR LuiGI LOMBARDI has been 
appointed Professor of Technical Physics 
at the Industrial Museum of Turin, in the 
room of the late Professor Galileo Ferraris. 


Dr. E. D. PEARSOoNS, of Chicago, has 
donated $25,000 to Pomona College, Po- 
mona, Cal., which will be used by the 
trustees for the erection of a new science 
building. 

PROFESSOR LESTER F. WARD will give 
two courses of lectures, one on pure sociol- 
ogy and one on applied sociology, at the 
University of West Virginia during the 
summer quarter. 

WE regret to see the report that Sir 
William Dawson, C.M.G., F.R.S., form- 
erly principal and vice-chancellor of the 
M’Gill University, Montreal, has had a 
stroke of paralysis. 


WE also regret to record the death of 
Professor Knud Styffe, Director of the 
School of Technology at Stockholm, and 
of M. P. B. L. Verlot, the botanist, at 
Verriéres-les-Brusson. 


THE Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, has been 
elected a member of the Institute of 
France, and an honorary member of the 
Imperial Academy of Science of Russia. 


THE British government has expressed 
itself in favor of a Catholic University for 
Ireland, though it is not expected that any 
active steps towards its establishment will 
be undertaken during the present session 
of Parliament. 

THE celebrated zodlogist, Dr. Rudolph 
Leuckart, died on February 6. He was 
professor at the University of Leipzig and 
the writer of many important works on 
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zodlogy. He was born October 7, 1822, 
in Helmstedt, Germany. 

THE Senate of Glasgow University has 
appointed Professor Michael Foster, secre- 
tary of the Royal Society and Professor of 
Physiology in Cambridge University, to be 
Gifford lecturer in the Glasgow University 
in succession to Professor Bruce. 


Dr. E. C. RICHARDSON, the university 
librarian at Princeton, starts in a few days 
for Europe, where he will devote himself 
to literary work, and at the same time 
make a special study of certain branches 
of library administration abroad. He will 
be absent for several months. 


THE Board of Trustees of Lafayette Col- 
lege have decided to rebuild Pardee Hall, 
the building containing the scientific de- 
partments, recently destroyed by fire, and 
to erect a chemical laboratory at a cost of 
$25,000. ‘Towards the cost of this build- 
ing $10,000 was subscribed at the meeting. 


Dr. CHARLES DE GARMO, President 
of Swarthmore College has been elected 
Professor of the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion at Cornell University. At the some 
University Professor H. W. Hibberd, of 
the University of Minnesota, has been 
elected Assistant Professor of Railway En- 
gineering. 


THE University of Washington has made 
provision to meet the wants of students 
from two-year and three-year high schools 
of the state, so that they can prosecute 
their studies at the university on a fair 
basis. A circular giving full information 
will be forwarded on application to Acting 
President Reeves. 


THE Baldwin locomotive works of Phila- 
delphia has presented the department of 
mechanical engineering of Columbia Uni- 
versity with the locomotive exhibited at 
the World’s Fair valued at about $12,000. 
Within the past few months donations of 
machinery to this department have been 
made valued at $60,000. 
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PROFESSOR HERBERT WADE HIBBARD, 
of the University of Minnesota, has been 
elected assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering of railways and principal of 
the Graduate School of Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineering at Cornell. Professor 
Hibbard is a graduate of Cornell in the 
class of mechanical engineering of 1891. 


PROFESSOR RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, 
without resigning his professorship in Yale 
University, has accepted the directorship 
of the department of physiological chem- 
istry in Columbia University. Dr. W. J. 
Gies has been appointed instructor and 
Messrs. A. H. Redland and H. E. Mc- 
Dermott have been appointed assistants in 
the department. 


PROFESSOR L. F. PARKER, of the chair 
of history, at Iowa College, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect at the close 
of the year. Professor Parker has been 
prominent in educational matters in Iowa 
for forty years. For eighteen years he 
was a member of the faculty of the State 
University. The rest of the time he has 
been at Iowa College. 


Dr. RICHARD BuRTON, of Hartford, is 
making a successful lecture tour through 
some of the larger Western cities. It is 
understood that the University of Minne- 
sota wishes to secure him for its chair of 
literature. He has not yet accepted the 
offer. No doubt it would be a good thing 
for the University, but Hartford would be 
less of a literary centre without him. 


Dr. Karu Hurt te has been promoted 
to a full professorship of physiology at the 
University of Breslau, and Dr. Anschiitz 
to a full professorship of chemistry at the 
University of Bonn. Dr. Wiechert has 
been appointed Associate Professor of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism in the University of 
Gottingen, and Dr. Eugen Meier, of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Hannover, Profes- 
sor of Technical Physics in the University 
of Gottingen. 
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Mrs. LEILA S. McCKEE calls our atten- 
tion to a statement on page 216 of January 
Book REeEvIEws in which she is stated to 
have been ‘‘recently elected President of 
the Western College, of Oxford, Ken- 
tucky.’’ By some mistake this statement 
has been going the rounds of a number of 
periodicals. The facts of the case are that 
she has been President of the Western 
College for ten years and the Western 
College is in Oxford, Ohzo. 


PROFESSOR F. C. GALLUP is to have 
charge of the department of Latin and 
Greek at the Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute. Professor John Greene has been 
granted leave of absence for the fall term 
of next year, and he will spend the sum- 
mer in Germany and the fall in Rome. 
Professor E. W. Smith also has been 
granted leave of absence for next year, 
and will do graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Dr. F. W. Speers, Professor of Civics 
and Economics at Drexel Institute, has re- 
cently been added to the faculty of the 
Wharton School of the university. He 
will lecture on the ‘‘ History of Labor’’ 
this term, this course being substituted for 
a course that was to have been delivered 
by Dean Lewis of the Law School, who is 
ill of typhoid fever. Dr. Speers is a grad- 
uate of Johns Hopkins University, and has 
recently published a work on the ‘‘ Street 
Railways of Philadelphia.’’ 


PLANS are on foot at the University of 
Pennsylvania to form a debating union 
somewhat after the manner of the unions 
of Oxford and Cambridge universities. At 
the meetings of the union the free discus- 
sion of all questions of interest to students 
and citizens, including matters of univer- 
sity policy and all lines of activity, will be 
the main feature. The meetings will be 
held primarily, not for the purpose of 
formal debating, but for the promotion of 
such free discussion and for the formation 
and expression of university opinion. 
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Dr. EpGAR KIDWELL, Professor of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, 
Mich., has resigned. Joining the institu- 
tion in 1890, while it was in the organiza- 
tion stage, he did much toward bringing it 
up to its present eminence, and developed 
the mechanical department so rapidly that 
it now occupies a large and well equipped 
building. While carrying on this work, he 
found time to perfect several inventions, 
pursue a number of special investigations, 
and contribute to the press various papers 
on technical and educational subjects. 


THE United States Fish Commissioner, 
Mr. George M. Bowers, has appointed 
Professor H. C. Bumpus, Brown Uni- 
versity, Scientific Director of the Wood's 
Holl Station. Professor Bumpus is Secre- 
tary of the Trustees of the Marine Biolog- 
ical Laboratory at Wood’s Holl, and in the 
past has been very closely associated with 
the work done there. His recognized 
scientific attainments and executive ability, 
as well as his local knowledge of Wood's 
Holl and the vicinity, make this a most 
admirable appointment, full of promise for 
the prosecution of the scientific and eco- 
nomic work of the Fish Commission under 
the present administration. 


PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of 
Classical Archeology and Art at Oxford, 
late Disney Professor of Archzology at 
Cambridge, has accepted the invitation of 
the Council of the Archzological Institute 
of America, to lecture before the Societies 
of the Institute during April and May of 
the present year. 

Societies of the Institute exist at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and Madison. 

Professor Gardner will arrive in this 
country about the tenth of April. The 


subjects and dates of his lectures will be 
announced later. 
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PROFESSOR W. A. RoGers died at 
Waterville, Me., on March Ist, aged sixty- 
one years. He was Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy in the Observatory of Harvard 
University from 1875 until 1886, when he 
accepted a call to the professorship of 
physics and astronomy at Colby Univer- 
sity. He had expected to enter on a pro- 
fessorship at Alfred University, N. Y., on 
April 1st. Professor Rogers was a mem- 
ber of the National Academy, and a past 
Vice-President for the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. He 
made important contributions to astronomy 
and physics, especially to the technique of 
measurement, of which we hope to give 
some account in a future number. 


Gorpon F. Hutt, Ph.D., a graduate 
of Toronto University and for three years 
instructor in the physical department of 
the University of Chicago, becomes Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Colby University with 
the opening of the spring term, April 1, 
1808. 

The successful effort of Colby University 
to raise fifty thousand dollars and so se- 
cure an additional ten thousand from the 
Baptist Education Society of America, was 
followed almost immediately by an addi- 
tional gift of twenty-five thousand from 
Hon. Chester W. Kingsley, of Cambridge, 
Mass. Plans for a chemical laboratory to 
cost about thirty thousand dollars are now 
being drawn by John Calvin Stevens, of 
Portland, Maine. 


THE Harvard Summer School pamphlet 
gives a list of thirty-eight courses. A few 
of these have never been given before, 
and a few that have been given in previous 
years are omitted. The list embraces the 
Modern Languages, as well as the Classics, 
History and Civil Government, Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy, Mathematics and the Sci- 
ences. The English Department is repre- 
sented by three courses in Composition 
and a course each in Eighteenth-Century 
Literature, Anglo-Saxon and Chaucer. 
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This Summer School has attracted num- 
bers of enterprising teachers, and among 
the students who attended last year are the 
names of college professors, superinten- 
dents of schools and principals of acad- 
emies and high schools, who sought the 
great opportunities which the authorities of 
Harvard University were offering. 


THE bill has been presented in the 
Maryland House of Delegates appropriat- 
ing $100,000 to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. President Gilman has made a 
statement in which he explains how the 
income of the University has been de- 
creased by the failure of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; in 1896, 97 the income, 
exclusive of the medical school and certain 
gifts given for special purposes, was: 


From investments... . . .. - $50,796 44 





Tuition . Ae re eer ‘ 47,512 09 
Relief fund of 1896....... 57,424 OI 
DO Sct ce bse eee 21,432 22 

TOM s4 « . . + + $177,164 76 


Expenses of the University were $191,- 
156. The buildings, land and equipment 
of the University are valued at slightly 
over $1,000,000. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is certainly 
blessed in the matter of gifts of money. 
It was not so long ago that President Low 
gave it a library building that cost a mil- 
lion dollars, and now comes Mr. Joseph 
Florimond Loubat, sometimes called Duc 
de Loubat, he having had that title con- 
ferred upon him by the Vatican, and gives 
$1,100,000 to the Library itself. The 
conditions are that the Trustees guarantee 
him $60,000 a year for life, which they can 
readily do without inconvenience, as the 
Broadway real estate he has given them is 
not only earning more than that amount 
now, but is constantly increasing in value, 
as it is situated in the heart of the business 
district. Mr. Loubat’s gift is to be known 
as the Gaillard-Loubat Library Endow- 
ment Fund, in honor of the donor's par- 
ents. Mr. Loubat is an American bache- 
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lor, living in Paris. This is not the first, 
though it is by far the largest, of his gifts 
to Columbia, of which university he is not 


an alumnus.— Cr#?ic. 


THE recent appointment of President 
Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, 
to succeed Professor Samuel G. Williams, 
resigned, as Professor of the Science and 
Art of Teaching at Cornell, was not a sur- 
prise, a rumor that he would be elected to 
the chair having become current some time 
ago. President De Garmo received his 
education at the Illinois Normal University 
and at the Universities of Jena and Halle. 
His appointment as professor in the Uni- 
versity gives great satisfaction here. Pro- 
fessor Herbert Wade Hibbard, who has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineering and principal 
of the School of Railway Engineering, 
though a Brown man, is also an alumnus 
of Cornell, having received the degree of 
M.E. in 1891. After graduation he spent 
some years as chief draughtsman and 
superintendent of design in the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, and later be- 
came Assistant Professor of Machine De- 
signin the University of Minnesota. It is 
probable that an additional professor will 
soon be appointed in the College of Law. 


THE record of recent deaths among men 
of science includes the names of Arthur 
Kammermann, attached to the observa- 
tory at Geneva since 1881, in his thirty- 
sixth year; Ernest Giles, Australian ex- 
plorer; Thomas Jeffrey Parker, Professor 
of Biology in the University of Otago, and 
author of works on biology, at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, November 7th; Professor 
Francesco Brioschi, mathematician and 
president of the Accademia dei Lincei in 
Milan, December 13th, aged seventy-two 
years; James Holm, Professor of Physics 
in the South African College, Capetown, 
aged twenty-eight years; Dr. Oscar 
Stumpe, astronomer, at Berlin, aged thirty- 
five years; Dr. Eduard Lindemann, scien- 
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tific secretary of the Observatory of Pul- 
kova, Russia, in his fifty-sixth year; 
Professor E. L. Taschenburg, author of 
contributions to Economic Entomology, 
January 2oth, aged seventy-nine years; 
M. Ernest Bazin, inventor of the roller 
steamer; and Dr. Samuel Newth, formerly 
principal of New College, St. John’s Wood, 
England, and author of books on natural 
philosophy.—Pofular Science Monthly. 


THE nineteenth number of Zhe Colum- 
bia University Bulletin, which is the rep- 
resentative faculty periodical, was pub- 
lished in March. The editors are: 
From the college, Professor George R. 
Carpenter, chairman; from the Faculty of 
Applied Science, Professor Frederick R. 
Hutton; from the Faculty of Law, Pro- 
fessor George W. Kirchwey; from the 
Faculty of Medicine, Dr, M. Allen Starr; 
from the Faculty of Philosophy, Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler ; from the Faculty 
of Political Science, Professor John B. 
Moore; from the Faculty of Pure Science, 
Professor Henry F. Osborn; from ‘‘ The 
University Press,’’ John B. Pine. The 
number is an exceptionally interesting one. 
The frontispiece is an excellent photograph 
of the late Dr. Henry Drisler and a com- 
plete record of the service in his memory. 
It contains ‘‘A History of the College 
During the Revolution,’’ written by Tutor 
Harry A. Cushing; ‘‘The Semitic Lan- 
guages at Columbia,’’ by Professor Rich- 
ard Gottheil; ‘‘ Pathology and the De- 
partment of Pathology,’’ by Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, written in an untech- 
nical style. 


AT a convention of the teachers of Latin 
in the fitting schools of Vermont held at 
Middleburg College, March 11th and 12th, 
the sophomore class in Horace gave a 
presentation of the Roman chorus to an 
audience that crowded the chapel. The 
costumes were in all particulars faithful to 
the originals; from the dressing of the 
laurel-crowned hair to the lacing of the 
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sandals, accuracy of portrayal was the 
prime consideration. Truth again proved 
to be beauty, though when the thirty-four 
singers and musicians moved slowly up the 
central aisles and grouped themselves on 
the platform, three odes were sung, all 
being received with the heartiest appreci- 
ation. The work of the singers alternated 
with a vivid, illustrated presentation, by 
Professor Sanford, of the Rome of the days 
of Horace. Later a reception was tendered 
by the class of 1900 to the members of 
the convention and the faculty. For the 
notable success of the meeting as a whole 
and the chorus revival, its most distinctive 
feature, especial credit is to be given to the 
unremitting labor of Professor Myron R. 
Sanford, with whom the scheme of the 
convention originated. 

THE Rev. Paul Van Dyke, of the class 
of 1881, has been elected Professor of His- 
tory at Princeton, to fill the chair made 
vacant by the resignation of Professor 
William M. Sloane. This choice gives 
great satisfaction to the alumni and stu- 
dents. The Rev. Mr. Van Dyke is nearly 
forty years of age. After his graduation 
with very high honors he entered the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and was 
graduated in the class of 1884. Nearly 
three years were spent in travel and in 
study in the University of Berlin. Re- 
turning to this country he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Geneva, March 22, 1887, 
and installed pastor of the North Presby- 
terian Church of Geneva, N. Y. In 1889, 
he became Instructor in Church History in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, continu- 
ing in this position for three years. Since 
1892 he has been pastor of the Edwards 
Congregational Church of Northampton, 
Mass. 

Mr. John Haughton Coney, who has 
served acceptably since 1894, as Instructor 
in History, was made assistant professor. 
Mr. John Preston Hoskins, Ph.D., was 
also promoted to an assistant professorship 
in German, and Mr. Edgar Odell Lovett, 
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Ph.D., to a similar position in mathe- 
matics in the John C. Green School of 
Science. The title of Professor Frothing- 
ham’s chair was changed to a professor- 
ship in ancient history and archeology. 
Mr. Henry Woodrull Green, ’91, was 
unanimously elected trustee of the univer- 
sity in the place of his father, Charles E. 
Green, LL.D., lately deceased. 


THE Rev. Dr. George Stuart Fullerton 
has sent his resignation as Vice-Provost to 
to the board of trustees at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the latter body has ac- 
cepted it, the same to take effect soon after 
the close of the present academic year. 
The withdrawal of Dr. Fullerton has been 
expected by his most intimate friends for 
some time past, as it has been known that 
he desired to lead a quiet, scholarly life, 
and it was only because he could hardly 
have declined the honor that he consented 
to act as Vice-Provost when Charles C. 
Harrison was elected Provost. 

Since Provost Harrison and Vice- 
Provost Fullerton assumed their duties, on 
the retirement of Dr. Pepper’s administra- 
tion, everything has worked in harmony, 
and the institution has made the greatest 
strides in its history. In fact, its growth 
has been such during this time as to re- 
ceive the attention of prominent educators 
in all parts of the country. There is no 
doubt that the broad policy laid down by 
the two men will be continued in years to 
come. While Dr. Fullerton has resigned 
as Vice-Provost, he is to continue his re- 
lations with the university as Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, he be- 
ing the holder of the Adam Seybert pro- 
fessorship. He has been granted a leave 
of absence by the board of trustees in 
order that he may pursue his original in- 
vestigations abroad. It is expected that 
he will sail sometime in June for Antwerp, 
and will travel in Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland during the summer. He will 
spend most of his time in Munich, where 
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the unusual facilities in the great university 
museums and libraries will enable him to 
continue his original work in philosophy, 
which has been interrupted since he was 
elected to the vice-provostship. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has recently announced the ap- 
pointments to the European Fellowships 
for 1898-99. The ‘‘ Bryn Mawr European 
Fellowship,’’ which is awarded annually 
to a member of the graduating class on the 
ground of excellence in scholarship, will 
be held next year by Miss Marion Ed- 
wards Park, of Gloversville, New York, a 
graduate of the Gloversville High School, 
whose special work at Bryn Mawr has 
been in the departments of Greek and 
English. On the terms of this fellowship, 
which is of the value of $500, Miss Park 
will spend a year at some foreign uni- 
versity, English or Continental. The 
‘«President’s Fellowship,’’ founded in 
honor of President Thomas, and open to 
students in the first year of graduate work 
at Bryn Mawr, has been awarded to Miss 
Lizzie Rebecca Laird, of Owen Sound, 
Ontario, who has held the resident fel- 
lowship in Physics at Bryn Mawr during 
1897-98, and whose undergraduate course 
was taken at the University of Toronto, 
from which she was graduated in 1896. 
The second graduate European fellowship, 
known as the ‘‘ Mary E. Garrett European 
Fellowship,’’ open to students that have 
for two years pursued graduate work at 
Bryn Mawr, has been taken by Miss 
Florence Peebles, of Lutherville, Mary- 
land, a student in the department of Bi- 
ology. Miss Peebles’ academic history is 
as follows: A.B., Woman's College of 
Baltimore, 1895; Graduate Scholar in Bi- 
ology, Bryn Mawr, 1895-96; Fellow in 
Biology, Bryn Mawr, 1896-97; Graduate 
Student in Biology, Bryn Mawr College, 
1897-98. The latter fellowships are also 
of the value of $500 each, are awarded on 
the ground of excellence in scholarship, 
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and are intended to cover the expenses of 
one year’s residence and study at some 
foreign university. 


THE resignation of Professor Walter Otis 
Pennell, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering in Lafayette College, has 
been received by the faculty and accepted. 
Professor Pennell came to Lafayette from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
as Instructor in Electricity, and since his 
elevation to a professorship his department 
has shown great advancement and prog- 
ress. Professor Pennell, who is a Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute graduate, 
resigns to accept a similar position at the 
University of Pennsylvania on April 1. 

The trustees of Lafayette College met in 
semi-annual session on Wednesday last, 
with the following members present: J. 
Welles Hollenback, I. P. Hand, J. H. 
Mason Knox, I. P. Pardee, C. B. Adam- 
son, Dr. McCluney Radcliffe, Charles B. 
Hogg, W. L. Sheafer, E. J. Fox, the Rev. 
L. W. Eckard, J. N. Long, Dr. E. M. 
Green and President Warfield. Much of 
the business transacted was regular routine 
work and largely consisted in auditing the 
college’s finances. The college’s resources 
have greatly increased, especially in en- 
dowments, $20,000 having been received 
in addition to the Fayerweather bequest of 
$75,000. The building committee ap- 
pointed to secure plans and architects for 
the reconstruction of Pardee Hall made its 
report. It was adopted, and the rebuild- 
ing of the scientific building is now under 
way. It remains the same in design with 
the exception that the biological depart- 
ment will be removed to the chemical la- 
boratory, and a new building erected for the 
chemical department at a cost of $25,000. 

A movement is being organized for the 
erection of a memorial gate in memory of 
Lafayette’s former president, the Rev. 
William C. Cattell, lately deceased. Ten 
thousand dollars have been asked, and of 
this $5,000 have been subscribed. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY defeated the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in debate for the 
third consecutive year, March 3d, in a 
contest held in the Lyceum Theatre in 
Ithaca. The question was: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that immigration into the United States 
should be restricted to persons who can 
read and write the United States constitu- 
tion in some language, except a satisfactory 
provision should be made for those de- 
pendent upon qualified immigrants.’’ 
Pennsylvania supported the affirmative 
and Cornell the negative. Cornell was 
represented by Miss Gail Laughlin, Walter 
M. Zink and Clinton T. Horton. Penn- 
sylvania was represented by T. R. White, 
W. C. Johnstone and R. W. White. 
Cornell excelled Pennsylvania in systema- 
tic arrangement of the argument and in 
dignified and forceful delivery. Pennsyl- 
vania possibly was more extemporaneous, 
but the argument lacked unity and was in 
a measure without climax, the first speaker 
being the best for the affirmative. The 
judges were President Capen, of Tufts Col- 
lege, Professor Woolsey, of Yale, and the 
Hon. Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, a 
Yale graduate. Provost Harrison, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, presided. The 
decision was rendered in favor of Cornell 
and against the proposition, the basis of 
Cornell’s argument being that the restric- 
tion proposed was unnecessary, untimely 
and unjust, and, granting the necessity of 
some restrictions, insufficient. The debate 
was of a high order and again demonstra- 
ted the excellence of the work in debate 
carried on at Cornell and of the system 
used in developing debaters. Cornell has 
been opposed to professionalism or the in- 
troduction of the work of professors into 
the debates by students. The students are 
required to do all the work themselves and 
are simply criticised by the different pro- 
fessors when their argument has been de- 
veloped. 


THE Trustees of Indiana University 
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closed their March meeting on March 11th. 
The following members of the Faculty 
were given leave of absence to study next 
year: Schuyler C. Davisson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; J. F. Newsom, 
Assistant Professor of Geology; W. J. 
Meenkhaus, Instructor in Zodlogy; C. T. 
Knipp, Instructor in Physics, and W. A. 
Rawles, Instructor in History and Political 
Economy. 

Professor V. F. Marsters, of the chair of 
geology, will return from Harvard Uni- 
versity after a period of two years’ absence 
in study. Dr. D. M. Mottier will return 
to the chair of botany after a leave of ab- 
sence in study for three years in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Albert F. Kuersteiner, of Johns 
Hopkins University was elected as Pro- 
fessor of French. Mr. Kuersteiner is 
thirty-two years of age. His parents were 
Swiss. He was born in New Orleans. He 
is a graduate of Cincinnati high school 
and of Cincinnati University. For two 
years he was connected with the Wabash 
College. From 1890-1894 he taught in 
the Cincinnati high school. He spent 
one year at Johns Hopkins University, 
one year in France and one year in 
Spain. 

Dr. Kuersteiner will begin his services 
here next fall. 

Dr. J. F. Brown, who has been filling 
Dr. Lindley’s position, goes to the 
vice-presidency of Earlham College next 
year. 

Dr. Earnest Lindley will return to the 
department of philosophy after a period of 
three years’ absence in study at Clark 
University and in Europe. He has been 
offered a position at Stanford University 
but it is believed he will remain in Indiana. 

Mr. Henry Stephenson, who is now 
studying in Harvard, will return to his 
former position as Instructor in English. 

Mr. Rothrock, who is now absent study- 
ing in Germany, will be back as Associate 
Professor of Mathematics. 
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THE Biological Laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, located 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, will 
hold its ninth annual session during July 
and August, 1898. The laboratory will be 
open for work from July sth to August 
27th. Special students, however, may 
arrange to use the laboratory from the 
middle of June to the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

The Board of Instruction consists of: 
Charles B. Davenport, Ph.D., author of 
Experimental Morphology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, General Director of the Laboratory; 
Professor H. T. Fernald, Ph.D., State 
College, Pa., Instructor in Zodlogy; D. S. 
Johnson, Ph.D., Johns Hopkrns Uni- 
versity, Instructor in Botany; C. P. Siger- 
foos, Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
Assistant in Embryology; Professor W. 
H. C. Pynchon, Trinity College, Instructor 
in Photography; Nelson F. Davis, Ph.D., 
Bucknell University, Assistant in Bacter- 
iology; Henry R. Linville, Ph.D., New 
York City High School, Assistant in 
Zoélogy; Mrs. Gertrude Crotty Daven- 
port, Past Instructor, Kansas University, 
Instructor in Microscopical Methods. 

The courses of instruction are: Zodlogy, 
Comparative Anatomy, Invertebrate Em- 
bryology, Cryptogamic Botany, Phzno- 
gamic Botany, Bacteriology, Microscopical 
Methods, etc. 

All possible facilities for original ~e- 
search are supplied, including the use of 
the launch, boats, collecting apparatus and 
books. Students are urged to bring micro- 
scopes for their own use. 

The laboratory owns several buildings, 
and among them are two dormitories, one 
for men and another for women students. 
It is thirty miles from New York City and 
may be reached by train or steamer, 

Further information may be had by ad- 
dressing Professor Franklin W. Hooper, 
502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, or Dr. 
Charles B. Davenport, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
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On March 31 and April 1, a Classical 
Conference was held at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, under the auspices of the Committee 
of Twelve of the American Philological 
Association. The object of the Conference 
was to bring together representatives of the 
schools, colleges and universities in the 
different parts of the country for the dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to classical 
study and for the presentation of matters 
of interest to classical teachers. The 
‘*Preliminary Report’’ of the Committee 
of Twelve was discussed and there were 
reports upon the work’of the Archzological 
Institute of America as well as of the 
American Schools at Athens and at Rome, 
besides a number of papers presenting the 
results of investigation and dealing with 
subjects touched upon in school and 
college Greek and Latin work. Among 
the classical scholars from the universities 
and colleges who appeared on the pro- 
gramme were: Professor John Williams 
White, of Harvard University, Professor 
Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale University, 
Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton 
University, Professor Alfred Gudeman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Professor Charles E. Bishop, of 
William and Mary College, Professor 
Abby Leach, of Vassar College, Professor 
Harold North Fowler, of the Western 
Reserve University, Professor Austin 
O'Malley, of Notre Dame University, Pro- 
fessors Wm. Gardner Hale and Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Charles Forster Smith, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Among the 
numerous representatives of secondary 
education it will be sufficient to mention 
Mr. Lawrence C. Hull, of the Lawrence- 
ville School, Principal E. W. Coy, of the 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Super- 
intendent A. F. Nightingale, of Chicago, 
Dean Charles H. Thurber, of the Morgan 
Park Academy, State Inspector of High 
Schools, George B. Aiton, of Minneapolis, 
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and Dr. Richard A. Minckwitz, of the 
Kansas City High School. 


THE Department of Education at the 
Leland Stanford Junior University is to be 
completely reorganized. Since the resig- 
nation of Professor Earl Barnes, nearly a 
year ago, the department has been without 
a pemanent head. Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Ethics, is to be transferred to the 
Department of Education and made head 
of the department. His work in Ethics 
will be rearranged and merged into that of 
the Department of Education. He will 
have as assistant professor, Mr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, at present superintendent of 
the city schools at San Diego, California, 
and formerly president of the academy at 
Vincennes, Indiana. Dr. Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, who received his degree from 
Clark University in 1897, will be connected 
with the department as first instructor, and 
Mr. Henry Parsons, a graduate of Yale 
and for two years a student at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, will be second instructor. 

Professor Griggs will give courses cover- 
ing the history of culture, the history of 
the scientific spirit, the great historic 
ideals of life, ethical and moral develop- 
ment of children, and a seminary in the 
history of thought. Professor Cubberley 
will give courses along the practical side 
of education, covering such subjects asa 
study of educational classics, the history 
of pedagogy, theory and practice of 
teaching, organization and supervision of 
school systems, methods of teaching sci- 
ence, secondary education, and a statis- 
tical study of the school systems of America 
and Europe. Dr. Starbuck will give 
courses in the history of psychological 
and educational theory, child psychology, 
advanced educational psychology, and the 
psychology of personal development. Mr. 
Parsons will give two courses in the his- 
tory of philosophy, and probably one 
course on some special phase. 

Dr. Angell will also give courses in the 
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Department of Psychology, dealing with 
experimental and pure psychology without 
particular reference to education, and Dr. 
Jenkins, in the Department of Physiology. 
will give courses in the physiology of the 
nervous system. The opportunities for 
educational work at Stanford will be very 
good in the future. The reorganized de- 
partment will begin work next September. 

Miss Margaret Schallenberger will re- 
main as instructor, and will give a strong 
course in practical teaching and observa- 
tion of school work. 


THE Register of the Lehigh University 
for the year 1897-98, which has just been 
issued, shows that this institution is carry- 
ing on with marked success its notable 
work on the lines both of technical and of 
classical and literary education. 

The corps of instruction shows few note- 
worthy changes. Professor Harding, hav- 
ing completed twenty-five years of valu- 
able work, has retired from active service 
with the title of Emeritus Professor of 
Physics, and his place as head of the de- 
partment of physics and electrical engin- 
eering is taken by Professor W. S. Frank- 
lin, late of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, joint author with Professor Ni- 
chols, of Cornell, of a text-book on physics 
recently published. The chair of mental 
and moral philosophy, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
now of Philadelphia, has been filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. Langdon C. 
Stewardson, of Worcester, Mass., who is 
at present studying in Germany, and who 
will assume the duties of his office in 


September. To this chair is attached the 
Chaplaincy of the Packer Memorial 
Church. Instructor A. E. Meaker, P. A. 


Lambert and J. W. Richards have been 
promoted to the grade of assistant pro- 
fessor; Messrs. Meaker and Lambert in 
the department of mathematics, Dr. Rich- 
ards in that of metallurgy and mineralogy. 
Dr. Alexander Macfarlane has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Mathematical Physics, 
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and Mr. John L. Stewart, of Philadelphia, 
has been made Lecturer on History and 
Economics. Vacancies in the staff of in- 
structors and assistants have been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. C. R. Miller in 
modern languages, of Messrs. W. B. 
Keim, W. L. Wilson, andof F. O. Dufour 
in civil engineering, of Mr. John Boyt in 
metallurgy, and of Mr. T. C. Thomas in 
mining. The faculty and instructors num- 
ber in all 42, and the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled is 363, showing an average 
of less than nine students to one teacher. 

As announced a year ago, one year’s 
work in German (or French) has been ad- 
ded to the requirements for admission to 
all courses except the Classical. It is thus 
found possible in some of the technical 
courses to require as part of the course in- 
struction in both German and French; 
while in others, but one Modern Lan- 
guage being required, time is found for a 
wider range of technical subjects. The 
Engineering courses have been further ex- 
tended and improved by the shifting of a 
part of the technical work into a Summer 
School, to be held at the close either of the 
Freshman or of the Sophomore year. In 
this summer school instruction will be 
given in topographic surveying to stu- 
dents in the civil and mining engineering 
courses, and in mechanical technology to 
students in the mechanical and electrical 
engineering courses. Optional courses 
will also be given in land surveying and 
in the examination and sketching of ma- 
chine parts and of electrical apparatus and 
machinery ; the former subject being open 
to all who are prepared to take it upon 
payment of a smalb fee, the latter being 
confined to students in the courses of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering and 
of metallurgy. Opportunity is hereby 
given for a further strengthening of all 
these courses by the addition of technical 
and of ‘‘culture’’ studies, including a 
course of lectures on the principles of po- 
litical economy. 
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Notes and Announcements.* 


THE Lippincott Co. have just ready 
The Winter's Tale, in Dr. Furness’s 
Variorum Shakespeare. 


THe F. A. Stokes Company will pub- 
lish in April an account of Lieutenant 
Peary’s seven arctic expeditions. 


A NEw collection of essays by Leslie 
Stephen is coming outin London, Itis 
to be called Studies in Biography. 

THE next work by Mr. W. D. Howells 
will be a story of American travel in 
Europe. It will appear first in serial 
form in Hurper’s Magazine. 

THE new Boston firm of Richard G. 
Badger & Co. announces Rational Home 
Gymnastics, by Hartvig Nissen, and a 
volume of Poems by Philip Becker Goetz. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co. have in press for 
immediate publication Tolstoi’s new book 
entitled What zs Art? and Dean Farrar's 
studies of Great Books, now appearing in 
the /ndependent. 

MEssRS, CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS an- 
nounce that they have in contemplation 
the publication of a translation of the work 
entitled Zssaz sur les fondements de la 
Connaissance Mystique, by E. Récéjac. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY have se- 
cured the American copyrights on Zhe 
Downfall, by Zola, which has hitherto 
been published in this country by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. A new edition is now in 
press and will be published at an early 
date. 

Mr. Cyrus ADLER says that Zales Told 
in the Coffee House are not translated from 
any book or manuscript, but are all as 
nearly as practicable in the form in which 
they are usually narrated by Turkish story- 
tellers. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have recently pub- 


lished A French Volunteer of the War of 


Independence, by Chevalier de Pontgibaud, 
This Little World, by D. Christie Murray, 
and Eastern Journeys, by the late Charles 
A. Dana. 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of I0,- 
ooo names. It circulates chiefly among the edu- 
cational and professional classes and members of 
the book trade. 


A VOLUME of stories by Mr. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, the Ethiopian Muse, is an- 
nounced for publication in the spring, 
M. W. Kemble is at present engaged in 
drawing illustrations for the book. Messrs, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers, 


M. M. HacuHetTe & Co., have begun 
the publication in weekly numbers of the 
seventh volume of the Historie de 1’ Art 
dans Tf Antiguite by Perrot and Chipiez. 
This volume comprises epic and Archaic 
Greece. The work is lavishly illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces 
a new edition of Gilbert Parker’s novels. 
This edition will include 4n Adventure 
of the North; A Lover's Diary; A 
Romany of the Snows, Pierre and His 
People ; When Valmond Came to Pontiac. 


The Development of the Child, by Na- 
than Oppenheim, M. D., attending physi- 
cian to the children’s department of Mount 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary, New York 
City, is the title of a work to be published 
in a few weeks by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella, is the 
title of a new novel by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well, author of Zhe Sprightly Romance of 
Marsac, and The History of the Lady 
Betty Stair, etc. Itis to be published by 
The Macmillan Company early in the 
spring. 

THE Baker & Taylor Co. announce for 
immediate publication the Zhe Twentéeth 
Century City, by Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
a study of modern municipal development ; 
also a volume of essays on Life, Death 
and Immortality by Dr. William M. 
Bryant. 

THE second volume of the series de- 
voted by M. Imbert de St. Amand to the 
Second French Empire is in the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It deals with the 
period beginning with Eugenie’s elevation 
to the rank of Empress, and ending with 
the birth of the Prince Imperial. 

Eastern Journeys is the title of a book 
by the late Charles A. Dana, which is to 
be published immediately by D. Appleton 
& Company. This book, which will be 
uniform with Mr. Dana’s Art of News- 
paper Making describes travels in Rus- 
sia and the Caucasus and to Jerusalem. 
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THE collected edition of Mr. Meredith's 
works, published by Messrs. Scribners, 
will be completed with the volumes to ap- 
pear in May. Two volumes of short 
stories are published this month. Only 
the essays and the poems remain, and 
Mr. Meredith has been engaged upon the 
revision of these. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces 
the coming publication of Zales of the En- 
chanted Islands of the Atlantic, by Colo- 
nel Thomas Wentworth Higginson. This 
book will treat of the cycle of romance 
that lies within the early Irish, English, 
Spanish and other traditions of the Happy 
Islands of the West. 


CHARLES DE Kay has a new book, 
which will be published in the late spring 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., entitled Bird 
Gods in Ancient Europe. The volume is 
apropos of the study of bird lore. Strik- 
ing analogies are shown between the 
characteristics of birds and the traits at- 
tributed by various nations to their gods. 


StupEnts of Chaucer will be glad that 
the Globe Edition of his works is at last 
published. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard has 
edited the text with the assistance of 
several scholars with whom he shares the 
tille-page. The publishers, itseems, have 
contemplated this edition since 1864, and 
Mr. Polla:d’s own labors began ten years 
ago. 

Apropos of the Zola trial, the follow- 
ing amusing dialogue has been making 
the rounds of the French comic papers. 

A Vissue due procés Zola : 

—Que pensez-vous du réle du défenseur 
de M. Zola dans ‘‘l’affaire ?’ demandait- 
on 4 Machin. 

—Parbleu ! Je pense qu’il a une tache la- 
bori...euse. 


Mr. EDMUND GOsSsE has make consid- 
erable progress with the Life and Letters 
of Dr. John Donne, the famous poet and 
Dean of St. Paul’s. He has the advan- 
tage of using Dr. Jessopp’s unpublished 
notes and collections. The work, which 
will be copiously illustrated, will be pub- 
lished in London by Mr. W. Heinemann 
and here by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


MEssRS. JOHN WILEY & SONS announce 
the fourth edition of Professors Merriman 
and Jacoby’s important text-book on Roofs 
and Bridges. It is published in four 
parts, viz.: Stresses in Simple Trusses: 
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Graphic Statics : Bridge Design: Higher 
Structures. It is a pleasure to note the 
continued success of a work of such great 
value to both the student of engineering 
and the practical man. 


A LATE number of Heath’s excellent 
Modern Language Series is Die Komédie 
auf der Hochschule, by Friedrich Helbig, 
carefully edited by Professor Benjamin 
W. Wells, of the University of the South. 
Mr. C. W. Powers contributes to the 
Oxford Manuals of English History a com- 
pact little volume on Eugland and the 
Reformation,, 1485-1603, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Messrs. Munn & Co. have issued a re- 
ference catalogue containing a classified in- 
dex of more than 10,000 articles that have 
appeared in the Sczentific American Sup- 
plement since its establishment in 1876. 
The publishers offer to send the catalogue 
without charge, and it will prove of value 
to those who wish to consult any of the 
large number of valuable scientific articles 
that have been included in this publication. 


PROMPTED by the success which at- 
tended the publication of the Story of the 
Nations, in England, Mr. Fisher Unwin 
is launching another series, entitled the 
Library of Literary History. Each vol- 
ume will be entrusted to a distinguished 
scholar, and the aid of foreign men-of- 
letters will be invited whenever desirable. 
A photogravure frontispiece will be pro- 
vided in each case. The first volume, 
The Literary History of India, is by Mr. 
R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 


AN authorized translation of M. Ferdi- 
nand Bruntiére’s Manual of the History of 
French Literature is in preparation, and 
will be published simultaneously in Eng- 
land and America. Messrs. T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. have secured the American 
rights. The same publishers will issue at 
an early date Zhe Poems of Shakespeare, 
edited with an introduction and notes by 
George Wyndham. The latter volume is 
likely to attract considerable attention 
from Shakespearean scholars, 


PROFESSOR SAYCE, author of the Zarly 
History of the Hebrews, recently published 
by The Macmillan Company, is at present 
engaged upon two works, one on Zarly 
Israel and the Surrounding Nations, to 
be published by Messrs. Service & Paton, 
the other on The Life and Customs of the 
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Babylonians and Assyrians, which will 
form part of a series of handbooks to be 
issued by Messrs. Scribner & Sons. Both 
will embody the results of the most recent 
archzeological research and discovery. 


James Newton BASKETT will publish 
his new novel At You Adl’s House through 
The Macmillan Company early this spring. 
The scene of the story is laid in a country 
village in Missouri. The life of that sec- 
tion in its charm and simplicity is a new 
field in fiction, and Mr. Baskett’s intimate 
knowledge of it is apparent in every line 
of his book. An interesting feature of 
his work is the reality and freshness of the 
nature story into which he has woven the 
actions of his simple and charming nar- 
rative. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, have 
now in press an interesting piece of fiction 
by Henry Wood, entitled Victor Serenus. 
The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline 
era, and through graphic character de- 
lineation deals with the thought, customs, 
and religious systems of that time. Its 
aim is to draw a true and well-proportioned 
picture of the actual conditions, avoiding 
an overdrawn and debasing realism, so 
often employed for the sake of exaggerated 
contrasts. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. will publish 
French Essayists and Romancers, by Mlle. 
Blaze de Bury; Zhe First Republic in 
America, by Alexander Brown; Wash- 
ington versus Jefferson, by Moses M. 
Granger ; Poems by Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates ; the second and concluding vol- 
ume of Hannis Taylor’s Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution ; Un- 
foreseen Tendencies in Democracy, by Ed- 
win L. Godkin ; and Zales of the Home 
Folks in Peace and War, by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN announce the 
following new books : Magnets and Elec- 
tric Currents, by Dr. J. A. Fleming, M.A., 
F.R.S. ; Quantity Surveying, by J. Lean- 
ing, third edition, revised and enlarged ; 
Valve Setting Record Book, by P. A. Low; 
Stable Sanitation and Construction, by T. 
E. Coleman; Practical Hand-book for 
Miners, by J. A. Miller ; Specifications in 
Detail for Architects, by Frank W. 
Macey ; Zasy Lettering, by J. H. Crom- 
well, fourth edition, in cloth; Everyone's 
Guide to Photography, by E. J. Wall. 


MEssrs. LITTLE, BROowN & Co. will 
issue in conjunction with Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., London, an important 
publication entitled Al/ the World’ s Fight- 
ing Ships, by Mr. F. C. Jane, illustrated 
with portrait details of over one thousand 
warships, with notes and other useful sta- 
tistics ; the second volume of the Aistory 
of the Royal Navy from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day, edited by Mr. William 
Laird Clowes ; also a new edition of Jron- 
clads in Action, in two volumes, by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson, with a preface by Capt. A. 
T. Mahan. 


Mr. FRANK R. STOCKTON will shortly 
publish, through the Scribners, a love 
story, called Zhe Girl at Cobhurst, 
which resembles some of his former ‘‘ suc- 
cesses,’’ like Zhe Late Mrs. Null and 
The Adventures of Captain Horn in 
not having appeared serially. The tale is 
laid in a country village, and among the 
characters are a unique French cook, a 
crotchetty, match-making old lady, and a 
hero, whose love affairs, taken care of 
simultaneously by the cook and the old 
maid, afford a chance for some truly 
Stocktonian intricacies of plot. 


THE witty papers on ‘‘The Unquiet 
Sex,’’ by Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody, 
which have entertained the readers of 
Scribner s Magazine are to be brought out 
in book form. Mrs. Moody’s contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘Woman Question’’ is none 
the less serious for the humor which is so 
prominent a feature, and her common 
sense is allied with a very real sympathy 
for the intellectual strivings and ambitions 
of the modern woman. The volume will 
contain five chapters: ‘‘The College 
Woman,’’ ‘‘ Women’s Clubs,’’ ‘‘ Women 
and Reform,’’ ‘‘ The Case of Maria’’ and 
‘« Sex Distinction in Woman’s Work.”’ 


The Story of the Malakand Field Force, 
1897; An Episode of the Frontier War, 
will be brought out probably before the 
end of the month by Longmans, Green & 
Co. The author is Winston L. Spencer 
Churchill (not the Winston Churchill of 
Celebrity fame), eldest son of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. He is a Lieutenant 
in the Fourth (Queen’s Own) Hussars, and 
got leave to accompany the Malakand 
expedition. Mr. Churchill had before 
seen something of warfarein Cuba. The 
volume will have six maps and several 
plans, together with an excellent portrait 
of Major Gen, Sir Bindon Blood, K.C.B. 
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Ginn & CoMPANY announce for early 
publication Coleridge’s Zhe Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner, edited, with notes and 
an introduction, by Lincoln R. Gibbs. 
The object of the editor is to furnish stu- 
dents with the information and critical 
comment necessary for an intelligent ap- 
preciation of Zhe Ancient Mariner, both 
as a story and as a poem. The edition 
differs from others of its kind by including 
not only Coleridge’s latest version, but 
also the earliest version of the poem, as 
printed in Lyrical Ballads, thus affording 
the material for a valuable study of the 
development of the poet’s taste and im- 
aginative power. 


Mr. HERBERT FE. HAMBLEN’S new 
book, Zhe General Manager's Story, a 
part of which has been running in a series 
of articles in McClure’s Magazine under 
the title of the ‘Life of the Railroad 
Man,”’ will be published early next month, 
in book form, by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, who were the fortunate publishers of 
his first literary venture, On Many Seas. 

Mr. Hamblen has been occupying his 
spare time for the past year with this new 
book, and also with many stories for the 
magazines and newspapers. His business 
hours are still spent watching the beat of 
the piston rods at the West Ninety-eighth 
street pumping station in this city. 


YIDDISH being a tongue not generally 
understood by the people, a book of 
poems written in it and soon to be issued 
by Messrs. Copeland & Day will be printed 
with an English translation on alternate 
pages. Its author, Mr. Maurice Rosen- 
feld, is a tailor, and until within a year 
worked in a sweat shop unsuspected as a 
poet, but good Hebrew judges have pro- 
nounced his verse excellent. Professor 
Wiener, of Harvard, whois translating it, is 
enthusiastic in its praise, and Mr. Zangwill 
and Mr. Cahan have prepared the way 
for it by their stories of modern Jewish 
life, so the Gentiles may well be curious 
about it, especially at this moment. 


AN interesting article in the March 
Educational Review is, ‘‘ The Problem of 
Occupation for College Women,’’ by Kate 
H. Claghorn, Other articles in the March 
number are: ‘‘ The Logic of Mathematics 
in its Relation to Education,’’ by Charles 
S. Peirce ; ‘‘ Grading and Promotion of 
Pupils,’’ by John T. Prince ; ‘‘ The School 
Fatigue Question in Germany,’’ by Her- 
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man T. Lukens; ‘‘ Reading Aloud in the 
Public Schools,’’ by S. H. Clark ; ‘‘ Paid- 
ology, the Science of the Child,’’ by Oscar 
Christman; and ‘‘American Graduate 
Schools,’’ by Hjalmar Edgren. One of 
the editorials bears the striking title, ‘«‘ The 
Tammany Antagonism to Civilization.’’ 


Instinct and Reason, by Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, author of Aesthetic Principles, 
Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics, is the title 
of a book announced for early publication 
by The Macmillan Company. This book 
deals with subjects of almost universal 
interest which the author treats generally 
without psychological technicality, placing 
all necessary psychological discussions in 
separate chapters. The chapters on in- 
stinct lead to a study of the nature of re- 
ligion and of the nature of moral codes. 
In the chapters on Reason the author pre- 
sents a thesis in reference to the nature of 
variation and attempts to show that Rea- 
son can be expressed in terms of Instinct. 


The Literary Review offers an attractive 
programme for the coming year. Promi- 
nent among its interesting features will be 
a series devoted to the histories of Famous 
Printing Establishments, and another tell- 
ing of the Manufacture of Books. Then 
there will be a number of articles in its 
series on American Book Clubs, and 
several appreciations of leading Decora- 
tors. The departments of ‘‘ Notes’’ and 
‘*Markings from Books,’’ which have 
created much favorable comment, will be 
continued and enlarged, and there will be 
issued from time to time during the year 
special supplements devoted to some one 
subject, as, for example, music or educa- 
tion. 


D. C. Heath & Company have in 
press for immediate issue in ‘‘ Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,’’ Marie Von 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Die Fretherren von 
Gemperlein and Krambambuli, edited 
with introduction and notes by Professor 
A. R. Hohlfeld, of Vanderbilt University. 

As the gifted author of these stories 
ranks as one of the very foremost female 
writers in Germany, these little stories 
will at once attract attention. They are 
regarded as among her very best works, 
and it is confidently believed that the 
schools and colleges will find in them an 
admirable specimen of nineteenth century 
German fiction, written in a choice and 
easy style. 
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Silas Marner, edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by R. Adelaide Witham, 
Teacher of English in Latin High School, 
Somerville, Mass., will be published this 
spring by Ginn & Co. The object of the 
editor is to give to the student, through the 
study of Sz/as Marner, a firm basis for the 
study and criticism of the construction of 
a short English novel; an insight into 
the mechanism of handling plot, incidents 
and characters ; an analytical appreciation 
of the beauty of thought and expression 
which gives the story its greatest charm ; 
and, above all, to keep unclogged by un- 
necessary notes or questions the natural 
interest and pleasure which the mere read- 
ing of the book affords. 


JENSEN’S Die braune Erica, an admir- 
able little story, combining with great ac- 
curacy and beauty of natural description a 
happy blending of popular superstition 
and the simple and realistic surroundings 
of a remote and rustic scene, has long 
been a favorite with German classes in 
school and college. The characters are 
drawn with loving care, and are true to 
life throughout. Itis astory of rare poetic 
as well as realistic beauty, a prose idyl; 
prose indeed, in outward form, yet in 
spirit a true and charming poem. D. C. 
Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, who 
published this text some years ago, have 
just issued an entirely new edition, in 
order to present the book in the very best 
topographical display and editorship. 


The Disaster, the new romance of the 
Franco-Prussian War, by Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, which is to be published im- 
mediately by D. Appleton and Company, 
has already been the subject of favorable 
comparison with Zola’s Débdcle. The 
father of the Marguerittes was a distin- 
guished French general who was killed at 
Sedan, and the younger of the two brothers 
has had nine years of military service, so 
that they come naturally by their intimate 
knowledge of military affairs. They pic- 
ture the struggles of the Army of the Rhine 
in various battles, and they describe the 
surrender of Metz by Bazaine. Their 
graphic studies of the soldier’s experiences 
are relieved by episodes of friendship and 
love which add brightness to their strong 
pictures of war. 


The Broom of the War God is an- 
nounced by Messrs. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany as a novel of the late war between 


the Greeks and Turks, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford, a member of the Foreign 
Legion. There are glimpses of Lamia, 
Pharsala, Larissa, Volo, Velestino and 
Domoko. The author was one of the dis- 
organized and leaderless assemblage which 
constituted the Greek army, and his won- 
derfully graphic sketches of the conditions 
in the ranks, the incompetence of officers, 
and the attitude of the King and Crown 
Prince toward the war, shed a new light 
upon the disasters of the campaign. The 
hero, an Englishman, embodies the char- 
acters and the feelings of his strangely 
assorted cosmopolitan comrades, and il- 
lustrates the psychology of war as dis- 
played in a hopeless campaign. 

PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton, Professor of 
Classical Archeology and Art in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the council of the Archzological 
Institute of America to lecture before the 
societies of the institute in April and May. 
Professor Gardner will arrive in this coun- 
try the first week in April. The subjects 
of his lecturer are: ‘‘ Archzology in Re- 
lation to History,’’ ‘‘The Athenian 
Acropolis as a Background to History,’’ 
‘«Greek and Roman Portraits,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sarcophagi of Sidon,’’ ‘‘Greek Coins in 
Relation to History.’’ These lectures will 
be illustrated by lantern slides. Professor 
Gardner’s works, notably Zhe Sculptured 
Tombs of Hellas; and his Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture, are well known to Ameri- 
can students and readers. 


Pope's Translation of Homer's Iliad: 
Books I., VI., XXII. and XXIV., edited, 
with introduction and notes, by William 
Tappan, is the title of an useful set of 
books published by Ginn & Co. The aim 
of this edition is, first of all, to furnish a 
correct text ; and with this in view, two of 
the earliest editions (including the first) 
have been carefully collated. Departures 
from the original text have been indicated 
in the preface. The introduction and 
notes are designed to assist in creating the 
proper environment for the appreciative 
reading of Pope’s //ad, and to encourage 
the pupil to respect his own judgment and 
taste and to form his own opinions. A 
pronouncing vocabulary of proper names 
is added. A portrait of Pope is included, 
also a reproduction of a portion of a 
Tabula Iliaca, supposed to represent 
Homer. 
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Ir is amusing to observe the way in 
which the reviewers of the Celebrity have 
been exercising their minds over the iden- 
tity of Winston Churchill on the one hand 
and that of his Ce/ebvity on the other. It is 
only fair to the author to say that he writes 
under his own name, although that is also 
the name of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
eldest son, who is soon to publish a book 
through the Longmans. Mr. Winston 
Churchill was a graduate of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and, after giving 
up a naval career, he spent some time in 
journalistic work in New York City. He 
is at present in St. Louis. It has been 
been hinted by several reviewers who 
know the author, that a well-known living 
writer has been satirized under cover of 
the Celebrity. The portraiture is daring 
enough, but on this point Mr. Winston 
Churchill has not taken his publishers 
into his confidence. 


THE Scribners have just issued the sec- 
ond volume to be published in the series 
of twelve called ‘‘ Periods of European 
Literature,’’ edited by Professor George 
Saintsbury. This notable enterprise is to 
cover the whole history of European litera- 
ture from Zhe Dark Ages to The Later 
Nineteenth Century, and the present vol- 
ume, by David Hannay, is devoted to 
The Later Renaissance. This covers in 
Spain the Golden Age of Letters, including 
the school of learned poets who culmina- 
ted in the absurdities of Gongora, the early 
dramatists, historians and mystics, and 
the writers of prose romances among 
whom come Spain’s one great contribution 
to the world’s literature; in England, the 
Elizabethans, with the mighty figure of 
Shakespeare ; in France, Montaigne and 
the various workers in prose and poetry 
during the sixteenth century ; and in Italy, 
Tasso, Guarini and Bruno. 

Amonc the new books recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers are 
the following: The first volume of the 
Biographical Edition of Thackeray’s com- 
plete works, with additional material and 
hitherto unpublished letters, sketches and 
drawings ; Social Pictorial Satire, rem- 
iniscences and appreciations of Eng- 
lish illustrators of the past generation, by 
George du Maurier; TZhirty Strange 
Stories, and The Invisible Man, by H. 
G. Wells, author of Zhe Wars of the 
World, etc.; Through the Gold Fields 
of Alaska to Bering Straits, by Harry de 
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Windt ; Ghosts I Have Met, and Some 
Others, by John Kendrick Bangs ; Four 
for a Fortune, by Albert Lee; Gods of 
Our Fathers, a study of Saxon Mythology, 
by Herman I. Stern ; Si/ence and Other 
Stories, by Mary E. Wilkins; lt the 
Sargasso Sea, by Thomas A. Janvier ; 
The Hundred and Other Stories by 
Gertrude Hall; A Manual of Experi- 
ments of Physics, by Professor Joseph S. 
Ames, and A Constitutional History of 
the American People, by Professor Francis 
Newton Thorpe. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase 
Paintings, by J. H. Huddilston, is the 
title of a book to be published by The 
Macmillan Company early this spring. 

This work deals with the traces of trag- 
edy in vase paintings, and the twenty- 
nine illustrations are meant to present all 
the pictures that, with a high degree of 
probability, owe their origin to one or 
other of the extant plays of Aeschylos or 
Euripides. In an introductory chapter is 
traced the influence of Greek tragedy on 
ancient art. It is shown that the extant 
plays of Sophocles are not illustrated by 
the ceramic artists. The book thus places 
within the reach of every student of Greek 
tragic literature the apparatus for a fuller 
appreciation of his work. It is doubtful 
whether the illustrations of these vases 
are to be found in any American library, 
and it is believed that this work will, for 
the first time, place these valuable monu- 
ments where they may throw new light on 
many of the extant plays. It may be 
added that the needs of the philologist 
have been first in the author’s mind, and 
those of the archzologist, second. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
March announcements include Studies of 
Good and Evil, by Professor Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard University; Psychologic 
Foundations of Education, by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, a new volume in the Inter- 
national Education Series; A Aistory of 
Italian Literature, by Richard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D., a new volume in the Litera- 
tures of the World Series; A French 
Volunteer of the War of Independence 
(The Chevalier de Pontgibaud), translated 
and edited by Robert B. Douglas; Zhe 
Story of Animal Life in the Sea, by Sydney 
J. Hickson, a new volume in the Useful 
Story Series ; Zhe Disaster, a story of the 
Franco-Prussian War, by Paul and Victor 
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Margueritte ; astern Journeys, by the 
late Charles A. Dana; Zhe Animal 
World, by Frank Vincent; Harold's 
Rambles, by J. F. Troeger ; Onthe Farm, 
by F. W. Parker ; Zhis Little World, by 
D. Christie Murray ;:4 Forgotten Sin, by 
D. Gerard; a new edition of Evohution 
and Effort, by Edmond Kelly ; anda new 
uniform edition of Mrs. Faichion, by Gil- 
bert Parker. 

The Meaning of Education, by Profes- 
sor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, is the title of a book just pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

In these essays Professor Butler offers 
a contribution to educational theory by 
basing the process of education upon the 
facts of organic evolution, and by pro- 
posing a standard for the measurement of 
educational values and educational effect- 
iveness. He discusses the so-called 
‘«new’’ education, and emphasizes the 
relation that exists between sound educa- 
tion and good government in a democ- 
racy. In the concluding chapters prob- 
lems of secondary and higher education 
are discussed, the distinction between a 
college and a genuine university is care- 
fully drawn and illustrated, and courses 
of studies for boys and girls of from ten 
to eighteen years of age are indicated. It 
is the belief of this author, as expressed in 
his introduction, that it is possible to deal 
with all of these questions in a scientific 
spirit and by a scientific method. The 
book is not intended for teachers alone, 
but for parents and for all persons inter- 
ested in education. 

Mr. I. ZANGWILL’S latest book, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, which was re- 
cently published (Harpers’), is a collec- 
tion of biographical sketches romantically 
treated. Characters so different as Spinoza 
the Philosopher, Heine the Poet, Sabbatai 
Zevi the Turkish Messiah, and many 
more, some learned, others illiterate, are 
depicted, each against the background of 
the particular environment that, with more 
or less of restrictions, constitutes the Ghetto 
of his period and country. Thus the scene 
is shifted continually, from Portugal to 
Poland and from Smyrna to Manchester. 
But not withstanding the brilliant variety 
of the sketches, they are connected by a 
single purpose. All in some form or an- 
other represent that constantly appearing 
characteristic of the Jewish race, its ten- 
dency toidealism. Some of the dreamers 


were visionaries, futile and deluding; 
others seemed so to their generation be- 
cause they thought ahead of it; but even 
when the dreamers are practical, they 
still have the feverish quality of over- 
earnestness which is, as it were, the 
shadow of the Ghetto. The stories are 
written with deep insight into character 
and brilliant descriptive power, and, 
where possible, the sentiments expressed 
by the several characters are drawn from 
their own'writings, so that while they read 
like romances they have the additional 
value of historical accuracy. The book is 
dedicated to Zola. 


The Bookman, in its” ‘‘ Chronicle and 
Comment’’ in the currentissue,says: ‘‘ Zhe 
Publishers’ Weekly, in its summary of 
books published during 1897, makes the 
following showing in the number of books 
published by each of the firms mentioned. 
It is fair to state that The Macmillan 
Company, the number of whose publica- 
tions would probably outrun all others, 
does not appear among the lists. D. 
Appleton & Company, 123; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 121; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 113; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, 104; Longmans, Green & 
Company, 104; Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 101; Harper & Brothers, 89; G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 85; Little, Brown & 
Company, 46; The Century Company, 
31.’’ As worded, this item is misleading. 
The Bookman has probably counted the 
titles advertised by the publishers in the 
summary number of January 29. To 
obtain a correct idea of the new books 
published during 1897 by the leading 
publishers, the Directory of American 
Publishers in Zhe Annual American Cat- 
alogue for 1897 should be consulted. This 
reads: ‘*Appleton, 123; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 360; J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 125; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
144; Longmans, Green & Co., 136; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 89; Harper & Bro- 
thers, 91; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 164; 
Little, Brown & Co., 48; The Century 
Co., 32, and the Macmillan Co., 494.”’ 

I HAVE been interested lately in hearing 
of the tremendous literary task recently 
completed by Mr. Leonard Charles Van 
Noppen, of this city. Mr. Van Noppen, 
who is a North Carolinian and a graduate 
of one of the Southern colleges, has, 
probably on account of his Dutch extrac- 
tion, for many years taken a deep interest 
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in Dutch literature. A few years ago he 
went to Holland and madea careful study 
of the Dutch language with a view to 
making a complete translation of the 
greatest epic in the literature of Holland, 
Van Vondel’s poetic drama, ‘‘ Lucifer.”’ 
This he completed before returning to this 
country, and after submitting it to a num- 
ber of professors for criticism and approval, 
in the leading Dutch universities, he has 
finally given it to the press and it will 
shortly be published here. Not only has 
it been warmly praised by the Dutch pro- 
fessors, but several literary authorities 
here to whom it was recently shown have 
spoken of it as a work of the highest 
value. ‘‘ Lucifer,’’ according to Mr. Van 
Noppen, has never been published in 
English in its entirety, and it is known 
to English readers chiefly through the 
translation of two fragments, made by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. It has been said 
that Milton, who had read Dutch, received 
his inspiration for ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ from 
‘« Lucifer,’’ and this theory, together with 
the intrinsic value of the work, will make 
the publication of Mr. Van Noppen’s 
translation an event of peculiar literary in- 
terest.—John D. Barry in Literary World. 


Ir is expected that the Dictionary of 
Philosophy edited by Professor J Mark 
Baldwin, of Princeton University, and 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
will appear early in 1899. The staff of 
the Dictionary, as now organized, is as 
follows. Consulting Editors: English : 
Professors H. Sidgwick, Andrew Seth and 
William James; German: Professors 
Windleband, Ziehen, Exner, Miinster- 
berg; French: Professors Pierre Janet, 
L. Marillier, Th. Flournoy and Yves 
Delage. 

Writers in charge of departments, as 
follows: Philosophy: Professors Josiah 
Royce, Andrew Seth and John Dewey ; 
Logic ; Professor Adamson ; Ethics : Pro- 
fessors Sorley and James Seth ; Psychol- 
ogy: Mr. Stout, Professors Cattell, Titch- 
ener and Baldwin; Philology: Professor 
Wheeler; Physical Science and Mathe- 
matics: Professors Simon Newcomb and 
H. B. Fine; Mental Pathology and 
Anthropology: Professor Jastrow ; Biol- 
ogy: Professors C. Lloyd Morgan and 
Minot; Physiology: Professor Hodge; 
Economics: Brofessor Hadley ; Political 
and Social Philosophy: Professor Mon- 
tague, Dr. James Bonar, Professor Gid- 
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dings ; Jurisprudence and Law : Judge S. 
E. Baldwin; Philosophy of Religion: 
Professor A. T. Ormond and R. M. 
Wenley; Education : President De Garmo; 
Esthetics: Professors Tufts and James 
Angell; Neurology: President C. L. 
Herrick, Dr. C. J. Herrick ; Bibliography: 
Dr. Benj. Rand, Professor H. C. Warren ; 
Biography: Professor G. A. Tawney; Edi- 
tor's Assistants : Professor G. A. Tawney, 
Dr. W. M. Urban. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just 
published Mature Study in Elementary 
Schools, a Reader, Nature Myths, Stories 
and Poems by L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia Normal School, pp. 181, 76 
illustrations, in color, 

This reader has been specially prepared 
to meet the demands of those elementary 
teachers who wish to give a course of 
nature study based on the phenomena of 
the changing year. 

It is adapted to second and third year 
pupils—For this reason the sentences are 
short, and the language simple. And yet 
the original matter has been written and 
the selections have been chosen with the 
desire to put into the hands of children 
literature that shall have for their minds 
the same interest and value that really 
good books and magazines have for grown 
up people. It has been the author's aim 
to prepare the ground and even thus early 
to plant the seeds of that which may later 
develop into a taste for art, for literature, 
and for nature. For this reason the 
reader is abundantly illustrated with pic- 
tures from nature, and from the master- 
pieces of art, such as Thorwaldsen’s Sea- 
sons, Kaulbach’s Lady Moon, Rhinehart’s 
Latona and her children, Bologna, Flying 
Mercury, the Quos Ego of the Dresden 
Gallery, Apollo Belvedere, Correggio’s 
Diana, the Endymion of the Vatican, 
Raphael's Apollo, Fuertes’s Birds, etc. 
The selections have been chosen from 
/Esop, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, Jean 
Ingelow, Franke Dempster Sherman, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In anarticleon Zhe Celebrity, the editor 
of the Chap Book makes the follow- 
ing remarks which are of some interest : 
‘« The stage has been meekly following the 
novel writers for some time ; the romantic 
melodrama followed the romantic school 
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of fiction, and the kailyard drama is close 
upon the heels of Mr. Barrie and the Rev. 
John Watson. But the stage has at last 
begun to react upon the novel. Mr. 
Churchill has unconsciously written what 
is nothing more nor less than a farce- 
comedy, a little padded, and bound be- 
tween covers designed by Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards. Thereis the good old 
plot of one man trying to pass himself off 
as another, ending with the screamingly 
funny scene where the second man hav- 
ing embezzled a large sum of money, his 
impersonator is forced to play the farce to 
the bitter end, and hide in a cave inthe 
woods to escape the detective. The story 
is written with alk the high spirits and the 
whoops and hurrahs of its prototype upon 
the stage, and only needs a little blue 
penciling here and there to be ready for 
Mr. Charles Frohman. It has, it is true, 
no traces of indecency such as enliven the 
usual farce ‘taken from the French.’ 
But it is by so much a newer genre. The 
simple farce-comedy as a novel is a new 
thing, but Ze Celebrity will not long stand 
alone. The new farce-novel is the curious 
outcome of the determination with which 
critics of late have been insisting that the 
novel’s only function is to amuse, always 
to amuse, and only to amuse.’’ 

The publishers of this novel have re- 
cently made the announcement that a 
third edition was called for within three 
weeks of its publication. 


WRITING in the Forum of the invasion of 
the ‘‘Neo-Romantic Novel,’’despite the 
indignant brooms of Mr. Howells and 
Brander Matthews, Professor G. R.Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia University, thus moralizes 
on the ‘‘slight importance’ of any theory 
of what art or literature should do as com- 
pared with ‘‘a knowledge of what it does 
do.’’: Theoretical criticism is useful in the 
analysis of actual pleasure ; but it is as 
nothing when weighed in the balance 
against what we really love. The painters 
are forever telling us that we are geese to 
like pictures with a story in them; the 
dramatists are forever insisting that a play 
which is merely good to read is no play at 
all ; the poets, that all real sonnets must 
follow the Petrarchan model ; the gram- 
marians and the rhetoricians, that this or 
that familiar expression is incorrect. Even 
our histories of literature disdain the fa- 
vorite reading of the people, and discuss 
only what appeals to the cultured classes. 


The attitude of all is, at bottom, dictator- 
tial; they attempt to prescribe what we 
shall like—which is as useless as to pre- 
iscribe what we shall eat. Let these paint 
ers and dramatists and poets—so the 
simple-minded people has always said in 
its heart—offer us what they choose that 
its beautiful and interesting. So much is 
the privilege of the maker, the seller. But 
we are free to enjoy what we choose ; 
that is the privilege of the consumer. If 
there is beauty we cannot see, we are glad 
to be reminded of it. If what we like is 
ugly, explain us that also, and we will 
look carefully to our preferences. But 
we, not you, are the judges of our own 
emotions ; and by us, in the last resort, 
must your fine theory be tested. Art is 
your work ; but it is our play. We have 
our work also, which is judged sternly by 
the laws of supply and demand; in our 
scant hours of leisure we must play as 
our nature bids us.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY have just 
published the long-promised translation, 
with commentary, by J. G. Frazer, M.A, 
L.L.D., of Pausanias’ Description of 
Greece. The work is divided as follows but 
sold only in sets. Vol. I. Introduction. 
Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek 
Text. Vol. Il. Commentary on Book I. 
(Attica.) Vol. III. Commentary on Books 
II.-V. (Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis 
I.) Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.- 
VIII. (Elis II., Achaia, Arcadia.) Vol. 
V. Commentary on Books IX., xX. 
(Beeotia, Phocis.) Addenda, Vol. VI. 
Indices. Maps. 

In this work the aim has been to give, 
first, a faithful and idomatic rendering of 
Pausanias, and second, a commentary 
which shall illustrate his description of 
ancient Greece by the light of modern re- 
search. Within the present century Greece 
has been explored by a succession of schol- 
arly travelers, many of its most impor- 
tant sites have been excavated, its build- 
ings measured and described, its artistic 
reasures collected, compared and criti- 
cised. The many-sided results of these 
researches are dispersed and too often 
buried in a motley multitude of publica- 
tions—in learned journals and the pro- 
ceedings and transactions of societies, 
academies and institutions, as well as in 
an almost endless array of separate books 
and pamphlets. To collect from these 
multifarious sources the scattered rays of 
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light and to concentrate them on Pausan- 
ias, or rather on his subject, ancient 
Greece, has been one of the chief objects 
in writing the commentary. The general 
purpose has been to present a fairly com- 
plete picture of Ancient Greece, its mon- 
uments and its scenery, so far as that 
can be done from a study of the descrip- 
tions of classical authors, the existing re- 
mains of antiquity, and the appearance of 
the country at the present day. The 
work is fully illustrated with maps and 
plans, photogravure plates and engravings 
in the text. 


Dopp, MEap & Company’s spring 
publications include, among belles-letters : 

The Burns Letters, The hitherto un- 
published correspondence of Robert 
Burns. These letters throw much light 
upon the last years of Burns’s life, and 
indicate, among other things, that a serious 
effort was made to secure for him a posi- 
tion of professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. They likewise state Burns’s relig- 
ous views with a precision which is not to 
be found in the letters that have hitherto 
been published. The ‘‘desertion’’ of 
Burns by Mrs. Dunlop is also dwelt upon. 

FHlarrisse’s Diplomatic History of Am- 
erica, Touching the early papal grants 
to Portugal, and the bulls of 1493. 

The Bookman’s Literary Year Book. 
An illustrated guide to American and 
English literature during 1897. 

From Tonkin to India. A narrative of 
travel and adventure in the far East, by 
Prince Henri d’ Orleans. 

George Gissing’s Critical Study of 
Charles Dickens. 

Maeterlinck’s New Book of Essays, 
published under the title of Wisdom and 
Destiny. 

Amony their announcements in the do- 
main of fiction, we notice: Paul Laurence 
Dunbar’s Folks from Dixie, short stories 
by the young negro poet. This will be 
illustrated, as was easy to foresee, by E. 
W. Kemble. 

Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, Amer?- 
can Wives and English Husbands. 

Joseph Conrad’s Children of the Sea, 
published in England (under the title 
The Nigger of the Narctssus), where it has 
achieved not a little success during the 
last few months. 

In religious literature, they are issuing 
two new books in the Polychrome Bible, 
Ezekiel, translated by Dr. Toy, of Har- 
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vard, and Leviticus, translated by Dr. 
Driver, of Oxford. 

Ian Maclaren’s Companions of the Sor- 
rowful Way, and a series to letters to 
ministers, under the title of Zhe Clerical 
Life. 

GrEorG REIMER, Berlin, has issued the 
first number of the Zedztschrift fiir Social- 
wissenschaft, which is to appear monthly, 
under the editorial direction of Dr. Julius 
Wolf, formerly of Ziirich, now professor 
of the social sciences at Breslau, author of 
System der Sozialpolitik. 

The new journal is ‘‘ not for investi- 
gators alone, but for citizens, members of 
parliment, and administrators and their 
officials, merchants, employers and labor- 
ers. The occupations of all these make 
attention to social questions necessary.”’ 
It proposes to be ‘‘Scientific,’’ but not 
‘*technical.’’ It will ‘‘ cultivate the 
whole field of the social sciences. The 
heaviest burden will fall on national econ- 
omy, but this is not the only science 
which must furnish building material for 
the structure of social science. More and 
more are other sciences professing to work 
upon problems of a social nature, and to 
make the results tributary to social solu- 
tions. The Zedtschrift accordingly has 
two objects : first, to be a bridge between 
social science and the public ; second, to 
be a point of union between the exponents 
of natural science and the exponents of 
economic and other political sciences, in 
so far as both concern themselves with 
social affairs. National economy, social 
philosophy and social ethics, also social 
history and social jurisprudence, ought to 
direct their pursuits toward synthetic re- 
sults. Not in treatment of problems 
strictly within their own limits, but in 
dealing with so-called social problems, 
these sciences will havea place in the 
Zeitschrift in company with the evolution- 
ary theory, anthropology, mass and indi- 
vidual psychology, medicine and hy- 
giene.’’ 

While not neglecting more general con- 
siderations, the Zeitschrift fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft will pay particular attention 
to aspects of social problems that are of 
special interest to Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland, We welcome the new jour- 
nal, and hope it will be able to realize its 
ideals.— Journal of Sociology. 

Mrs. CROWNINSHIELD'’S Where the 
Trade Wind Blows recalls a curious trifle of 
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the people and latitudes with which she pic- 
turesquely deals. This trifleis a will; and 
not only a will, but a rhymed will, and 
not only a will in rhyme but a will written 
or drawn up by a woman, and upon her 
death duly recorded according to the 
laws of Great Britain. All this happened 
long ago as you will see, before the days 
of classes for instructing women in legal 
knowledge, and women’s colleges, and 
coeducation, and other justifiable sins and 
sinners—in the first of our century in fact 
and upon the little island of Defoe’s great’ 
hero. You may find the trifle in a covert 
corner of the History of Tobago by Chief 
Justice Woodcock. 

Nevertheless, down there by Barbadoes 
the simple minded and yet clear headed 
rhymster set herself to work—we may 
fancy her far away from clerk, scrivener 
or attorney—and in this humorous fashion 
disposed of her secular possessions, And, 
notice, she could not even write, but 
must make her mark withal. 


In the name of the Lord our God, Amen, 
1, Betty Creighton now in pain, 
And fearing my days are nearly spent, 
Make this fast will and testament— 
Though weak in body, yet sound in mind 
As e’er a Solomon left behind. 
First, I desire this earthly crust 
May decently be laid in dust, 
And let some stone point out the spot 
Where Betty Creighton lies to rot ; 
And to defray the cost thus told 
My negress, Fanny, must be sold. 
Next, to Betty Hunter, my friend so true, 
I leave the remaining residue ; 
Also my household furniture— 
Though I must confess the gift is poor ; 
For she must take on her the trouble 
To see me laid beneath the stubble. 
Next, to old Mary Ann Denoon 
(Although she'll follow very soon), 
Ileave my house and lot of land 
And stock, the whole at her command. 
Old James Denoon and his son James, joint 
Executors I do appoint. 
Of my last will this is the whole, 
So God above receive my soul. 
er 

(Signed. ) Betty + Creighton. 

mark. 
May 20, 1815. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce 
the publication in four quarterly volumes, 
commencing in October, of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, a dictionary of the Bible. 
It will be edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture of Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon 
of Rochester, and J. Sutherland Black, 
M.A., LL.D., assistant editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Among the contributors are seventy of 
the leading living Biblical critics and 
scholars, 
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The primary aim has been to supply a 
much felt want by applying to every detail 
within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the 
most exact scientific methods now in use, 
so as to provide, in dictionary form, the 
results of a thorough-going critical study 
of the Bible, witha completeness and con- 
ciseness that has never yet been attained 
in any language. The policy adopted is 
to give a carefully considered account of 
the subjects dealt with, based on, and 
starting from the latest that has been 
written on the subject by the leading 
scholars, rather than to attempt to calcu- 
late the average opinion in the world ot 
biblical studies. Generally speaking, the 
subject matter ofthe Encyclopedia Biblica 
is that of Bible dictionaries in general. 
Some large important headings will, how- 
ever, be found here for the first time, and 
archeological facts have been treated with 
greater fulness than has been usual in 
works of this class. By a careful system 
of cross-references to general articles, and 
by the admission of only such parts of a 
subject as directly affect biblical questions, 
it has been found possible to treat many 
headings with greater brevity than in pre- 
vious works in the same field. For facil- 
ity of reference all the larger articles have 
been divided into numbered sections, with 
subheadings printed in clear type. By 
delaying the stereotyping to the very last, 
it has been possible to work the results of 
new discoveries or fresh discussions, as 
they appear from month to month, into 
the whole mass of articles. 


LitTLE, BRown & Co. make the follow- 
ing announcement for the spring and early 
summer of 1898 : Memoirs of James Kent, 
LL.D., late chancellor of the State of New 
York, author of Commentaries on Ameri- 
can Law, by his great grandson, William 
Kent, of the New York bar, with photo- 
gravure portrait; Soule’s Dictionary of 
English Synonyms and Synonymous or 
Parallel Expressions, edited by Professor 
George H. Howison ; Zhe King’s Hench- 
man, a chronicle of the sixteenth century, 
brought to light and edited by John Four- 
cade Fraser, an historical novel of the 
wars of Henry of Navarre ; a popular edi- 
tion of the historical romance by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, With Fire and Sword, uni- 
form with the popular edition of Quo 
Vadis, of which edition alone over one 
hundred thousand copies were sold in 
eight weeks; a musical story, entitled 
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The Duenna of a Genius, by Mrs. Frances 
Blundell, author of A North Country Vil- 
lage, etc., believed to be the best example 
ofthe kind since 7he First Violin; anda 
new romance of Palestine, entitled Hassan, 
a Fellah, by Henry Gillman, whose long 
residence in Palestine has given him un- 
usual advantages for seeing and knowing 
the people and the country, and for en- 
riching his story with local color, charac- 
teristics and information not found in any 
other work of the kind on the Holy Land. 
The édition de luxe and Champlain edi- 
tion of the Works of Francis Parkman, each 
in twenty volumes, will be completed in 
March ; ‘and the publication of a new edi- 
tion of the Romances of Alexandre Dumas, 
the D’Artagan edition, in fifty volumes, 
with more than one hundred and fifty 
plates, will be begun in April. Little, 
Brown & Co., will issue, in conjunction 
with Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lon- 
don, an important publication entitled 
All the World’s Fighting Ships, by F. C. 
Jane, illustrated with portrait details of 
over one thousand warships, with notes 
and other useful statistics; the second 
volume of the History of the Royal Navy 
Jrom the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, edited by William Laird Clowes ; 
also a new edition of Jronclads in Action 
in two volumes, by H. W. Wilson, with a 
preface by Captain A. T. Mahan. 


THE function of education has been 
rapidly passing in this century from pri- 
vate to state management, and as a result 
education has necessarily undergone a 
change both in methods, in spirit, and in 
point of view. How has this affected the 
relationship of the social sciences to educa- 
tion and the training for citizenship in the 
modern free states? I propose this thesis 
in answer: That the political and social 
sciences must be used for purposes of edu- 
cation in all its stages, from the univer- 
sity to the kindergarten. 

Both the natural and the social sciences 
have had a hard fight to gain a footing 
beside the aristocracy of the classics, but 
it is now being recognized that the study 
of the external world about us is not only 
valuable as a means of intellectual disci- 
pline, but that no education can be well 
rounded, complete, or in harmony with 
actual life conditions which does not, from 
the beginning, systematically study the 
world about us. This is especially neces- 
sary in a political society such as the 
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United States. Ancient Greece, modern 
England, and Germany, though constitu- 
tionally governed, yet act upon the gen- 
eral theory that there is a certain class in 
the communities set apart by heredity, 
wealth, or social position to hold the con- 
trolling influence in the political acts of 
the society. 

We have thrown that theory overboard 
entirely. We act on thetheory that every 
man—perhaps soon every woman—is not 
only honest and patriotic, but capable of 
forming an opinion upon the complex 
political problems of to-day. This gov- 
ernment cannot succeed unless the indi- 
vidual has some training for his destiny. 
It must be done also to create an interest 
in public affairs. It must be done in the 
lower grades and high schools, as well as 
the colleges, for few of the masses enter the 
high schools, even, very few the college; yet 
they are voters. These studies also will, per- 
haps, be found equal or superior to mathe- 
matics and the classics as mental discipline; 
and they are vastly superiorto the classics in 
fitting men to understand and adjust them- 
selves to the world they live in. It isa 
hopeful sign that some of the universities 
are planning departments of politics and 
of commerce, placing them at last upon 
an equality with law and medicine.—E. J. 
James, Annals American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January, 
1898. 


OnE of the most gratifying of recent an- 
nouncements was that the Archzological 
Institute of America and the American 
Journal of Archeology had effected a 
union of interests. In the past the publi- 
cations of the Institute appeared as sepa- 
rate pamphlets and in other forms from 
different publishing houses. It has been 
difficult to learn what constituted a com- 
plete set and still more troublesome to 
gather one together. The Council of the 
Institute has long realized the importance 
and desirability of a uniform and consist- 
ent method of issue, but it was only last 
year found possible to effect this. The 
Journal is now merged into the Institute, 
which, retaining the old name, will begin 
the second or new series of the Journal 
with the sub-title of Zhe Journal of the 
Archeological Institute of America, It 
will appear six times a year at bi-monthly 
intervals and its contents will include the 
regular Institute publications, the reports 
and papers of the American Schools of 
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Classical Studies at Athens and Rome, 
summaries of all archzological news and 
discoveries, American, European and 
Oriental, together with other related ma- 
erial coming within its scope. 

The first number contains the reports of 
the officials of the school at Rome for 
1896. That of Professor W. G. Hale, the 
director, gives an account of his discovery 
in the Vatican library of the hitherto un- 
known manuscript of the Latin poet Catul- 
lus, the richest and most beautifully exe- 
cuted of all those at present known. Num- 
ber 2 contains the reports of both schools 
of classical studies and summarizes the 
work done during 1896 or 97 in the de- 
partments of art, archeology and lan- 
guage. Some excellent illustrations ap- 
pear in each issue, among them being 
views of the Arch of Trajan at Beneven- 
tum and the theatre, streets, tombs and 
walls of Assos in Greece where the excava- 
tions of the school are being carried on. 

Through this widening of its range of 
subject the Journal will appeal more 
closely than ever to the increasing number 
of students of the art and archzology of 
the Old and New Worlds. The fact that 
it now bears the imprint of the house of 
Macmillan is a guarantee that future sub- 
scribers will not be vexed and annoyed by 
those long delays between issues which 
characterized the old series of the Journal. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANnY will publish 
in four quarterly volumes commencing 
October, 1898, the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
a dictionary of the Bible, edited by the 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture of Oxford, and formerly fellow 
of Balliol College, canon of Rochester, 
and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D., 
assistant editor of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 

Among the contributors will be: Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Abbott; Rev. W. E. Addis, 
Nottingham ; Rev. C. J. Ball, London; 
Professor W. H. Bennett, Hackney ; Dr. 
J. Benzinger, Tiibingen ; Professor A. A. 
Bevan, Cambridge ; Professor W. Bousset, 
Gottingen ; Professor Francis Brown, New 
York ; Professor A. B. Bruce, Glasgow ; 
Professor K, Budde, Strassburg; F. C. 
Burkitt, Cambridge; Rev. C. J. Burney, 
Oxford ; Rev. R. H. Charles, Oxford ; 
Dr. O. Cone, Boston, U. S. A.; S. A. 
Cook, Cambridge; A. E. Cowley, Ox- 
ford; Dr. C. Creighton, London; Pro- 
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fessor A. B. Davidson, Edinburgh ; Pro- 
fessor T. W. Davies, Nottingham; 
Professor S. R. Driver, Oxford; Dr. M, 
Gaster, London; G. B. Gray, Oxford; 
Professor H. Guthe, Leipsic ; Rev. A. C, 
Headlam, Oxford ;.H. W. Hogg, Oxford , 
Dr. M. R. James, Cambridge ; Professor 
M. Jastrow, Pennsylvania University ; Dr. 
J. Jeremias, Leipsic; Professor A. Jiili- 
cher, Marburg ; Professor A. Kamphausen, 
Bonn; Professor E. Kautzsch, Halle; 
Professor A. R. S. Kennedy, Edinburgh ; 
L. W. King, British Museum ; the late 
Professor W. H. Kosters, Leyden; N. 
McLean, Cambridge; Professor Karl 
Marti Basel; Professor J. Massie, Mans- 
field College, Oxford; Professor Ed. 
Meyer, Halle; Professor G. F. Moore, 
Andover ; Professor W. M. Miiller, Phila. 
delphia ; J. L. Myres, Oxford ; Professor 
Th. Noéldeke, Strassburg ; Professor J. D. 
Prince, New York ; Professor W. Ridge- 
way, Cambridge ; Professor J. A. Robin- 
son, Cambridge ; Professor R. \V. Rogers, 
Madison ; Professor W. Sanday, Oxford ; 
Professor N. Schmidt, Cornell University ; 
Professor P. Schmiedel, Zurich; A. E, 
Shipley, Cambridge; G. A. Simcox, Ox- 
ford ; Professor G. A. Smith, Glasgow ; 
the late Professor W. Robertson Smith; 
Professor A. Socin, Leipsic ; Professor A. 
von Soden, Berlin ; Professor B. Stade, 
Giessen; Dr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
director, Royal Gardens, Kew; Professor 
C. P. Tiele, Leyden ; Dr. Charles C. Tor- 
rey, Andover; ProfessorC. H. Toy, Har- 
vard University ; Professor J. Wellhausen, 
Marburg; Principal Whitehouse, Ches- 
hunt Coll; W. J. Woodhouse, Oxford ; 
Professor H. Zimmern, Leipsic. 


Messrs. Henry Hott & Co.’s spring 
announcements include Rupert of Hent- 
zau, a sequel to the Prisoner of Zenda, by 
Anthony Hope, with eight full-page illus- 
tratons, by C. D. Gibson. Zhe Durket 
Sperret, a romance of the Cumberland 
Mountains, by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
author of Jerry. Tony Drum, A Cockney 
Boy, by Edwin Pugh, author of A Street 
in Suburbia, with ten full-page illustrations 
in color by Nicholson whose A/phabet 
made such a hit last Christmas. Also 
Mr. Pugh'’s King Circumstance, being 
stories chiefly of humble town and country 
life in England, written with extraordinary 
truth and vigor. Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant, by David Dwight Wells, based on 
certain diplomatic experiences of the 
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author (son of the Hon. David A. Wells, 
the political economist), while he was at- 
tached to our embassy in London. The 
Fire of Life, a novel of modern English 
society, hy Kenneth Burrow, in which the 
author is said to show a notable skill in 
his character drawing. Fighting for 
Favor, a stirring tale of pirates on the 
Scotch coast, by W. G. Tarbet. A trans- 
lation of A Political History of Modern 
Europe, by Charles Seignobos, edited by 
Professor S. M. Macvane, of Harvard. 
The Federalist,very fully edited with special 
features, by Paul Leicester Ford, editor of 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. The 
Logical Process of Social Development, by 
John Franklin Crowell, formerly professor 
in Smith College. Music and Musicians, 
by Albert Lavignac, translated by William 
Marchant and edited by H. E. Krehbiel, 
profusely illustrated. Zhe Political Papers 
of the late Francis A. Walker, edited by 
Professor Davis R. Dewey, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; and his 
Educational Papers, edited by Professor 
James P. Monroe of the same institution. 
Eur-Aryan Roots, with their English deriv- 
atives systematically arranged and com- 
pared with corresponding words in the 
cognate languages, by J. Baly, late arch- 
deacon of Calcutta. Vol. I., with an in- 
dex of all English derivatives. Modern 
American Oratory, by Ralph Curtis Ring- 
walt, of Columbia University, presenting a 
discussion of a theory of oratory, and in- 
cluding orations by Schurz, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Depew, Curtis, Beecher and others. 
Dryden's Essays on the Drama, edited by 
W. Strunk, Jr., of Cornell. English Read- 
ings Series. Plant Life by Professor C. 
R. Barnes, of the University of Wisconsin, 
with about 400 illustrations. Amn Elemen- 
tary Botany, by Professor G. D. Atkinson, 
of Cornell, with about 400 illustrations. 
A much enlarged Library Edition of 
Gasc’s French Dictionary. Schiller’s 
Withelm Tell, edited by Professor A. H. 
Palmer, of Yale, with illustrations and a 
vocabulary. Ohnet’s La Fille du Deputé, 
edited by George A. D. Beck. 


PRESIDENT CANFIELD’S annual report 
to the Trustees of Ohio State University 
contains a capital discussion of coeduca- 
tion that we should be only too glad to 
print in full. We can find space, how- 
ever, for the following extracts only : lt is 
noteworthy that the theory of coeducation 
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has been so generally accepted as settled 
practically beyond dispute that the index 
of current literature for ten years contains 
not more than a dozen references to this 
question; and an examination of these 
show but three or four articles of special 
length or value. No educator of high 
standing, well read in psychology or 
pedagogy, longer questions the fundamen- 
tal propositions that women desire, de- 
serve, appreciate, and are strengthened by 
higher education ; that it is unquestionably 
to the advantage of the whole race and to 
their half of it that women have the best 
education attainable; that there is less 
nervous strain upon women under coedu- 
cation, and, therefore, better health and 
wiser and more natural physical condi- 
tions; that the great mass of those who 
have been coeducated believe in coeduca- 
tion, and prefer it for their own children ; 
that,as men and women are intended for 
mutual service, the best and most natural 
training is that in which they are trained 
together ; that this inter-training and equal 
training takes the simper out of the young 
woman and the roughness out of the young 
man; that whatever faults in manner of 
association are seen are rather those of the 
community than of the system of educa- 
tion. Anyone taking a counter position 
to-day would be considered first cousin to 
that German professor who, when he heard 
of the thousands of young women at work 
in American colleges and universities, in- 
dependent in thought and life, exclaimed : 
‘May God forgif Columbus for that he 
discovered that America.’’ But with the 
acceptance of the education of women and 
of the higher education of women and of 
coeducation, we have very generally gone 
to the other extreme—and insisted that 
women are to have education identical 
with that offered men—a theory and prac- 
tice which is accountable for much that is 
strained and unnatural in the present so- 
cial and economic relations of the sexes. 
The insistence with which this has been 
urged is partly due to a semi-chivalrous 
feeling that nothing is too good for our 
women, partly to the slowness with which 
the universities establish new curricula, 
and partly to the fact that pedagogy is 
really a new science with us, and the 
greater number of those engaged in 
instruction in American colleges and uni- 
versities have little if any knowledge 
of its importance or its discoveries. It 
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is unquestionably true that the average 
college or university faculty takes fewer 
educational journals, reads less in peda- 
gogy, and has more imperfect knowledge 
of the relative educational values of differ- 
ent subjects and courses than almost any 
other body of teachersinthe land. Some- 
thing of this is pardonable because of the 
great pressure upon the time and strength 
of the average American instructor. Then, 
too, the infinite amount of ‘“‘stuff’’ that 
has been put out in the name of Pedagogy 
has much for which to answer in this con- 
nection. But the chief cause of this is the 
fact that the strong faculties—and they are 
the only faculties from which to expect ad- 
vancement—are made up of specialists, 
who know their own work well and believe 
in it, as they ought ; but who study it al- 
most entirely from the standpoint of in- 
vestigation and research as to its own es- 
sential conditions and characteristics ; and 
little, if at all, from the standpoint of its 
relations to other work, or of its true place 
and value in its relations to the gradually 
unfolding mind of youth. It is quite safe 
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to accept at nearly its face value the re- 
cent statement of the president of one of 
the strongest American universities, that 
it would be quite unusual to find in any 
one faculty more than three men who un- 
derstand their own work from the point of 
its psychological and pedagogical relations 
to the student, or who had ever given this 
subject much thought. Indeed he said 
that this is so true that when a chair of 
pedagogy was established in his own in- 
stitution, and one of the most renowned 
authorities in this subject secured for this 
work the lecturers of the head of the new 
department upon the relative values of 
university studies were taken to be per- 
sonal criticisms upon other members of 
the faculty ; these made common cause 
against the ‘‘interloper ;’’ and it was a 
full year before the breach could be 
healed. It is not surprising therefore that 
the universities have moved slowly toward 
the establishment of rational and helpful 
and definite instruction for women.—We 
quote this from an interesting note in the 
Educational Review. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Ballads of Lost Haven. A Book of the Sea. 
By Bliss Carman. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Mr. Bliss Carman’s Ballads of Lost Haven 
is by far the best book he has written and it de- 
serves a hearty welcome from all those who are 
fond of ballads wherein are interwoven imagina- 
tion, romance and the haunting music of the sea. 
That Mr. Carman has special qualifications for a 
poet of the sea is readily inferred from the open- 
ing poem in this volume, a poem, by the way, 
which is more closely knit and simple than is 
its author's general habit to write. In it he 
tells us : 

“I was born for deep-sea faring ; 
I was bred to put to sea; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee, 


«<I was sired among the surges; 
I was cubbed beside the foam ; 
All my heart is in its verges, 
And the sea wind is my home. 
«« All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bourns of being, came to me 
Dream-like, plangent and eternal 
Memoirs of the plunging sea.”’ 


Reading the poems which follow this autobio- 
graphical preface one is compelled to take him 
at his word, for the sea sings with him ever, and 
its mystery and splendor finds sympathetic in- 


terpretation in his songs. We have already said 
in these columns that when Mr. Carman should 
collect his ballads into a book it would be a not- 
able collection of verse. The fifteen poems in 
the volume before us are conclusive evidence 
that we prophesied aright. One will have to 
search a long time in American poetry to find a 
finer ballad than ‘‘ The Yule Guest’’ or ‘* The 
Kelpie Riders.’? Of ‘‘ Arnold, Master of the 
Scud’’ we have a rival in ‘Alec Yeaton’s Son,’’ 
and both are charming. Mr. Carman’s treat- 
ment of the old legend of Dahut, the daughter 
of King Grallon of Ys seems a little inadequate; 
the story is one which lends itself readily to po- 
etical treatment and we should have thought Mr. 
Carman could make rather more of it. The vol- 
ume closes with two thoroughly good pieces, 
‘* The Last Watch’’ and ‘‘ Outward Bound.’’ 
Of our younger poets Mr. Carman stands in 
the foremost rank. He has that prime qualifica- 
tion of a poet—imagination; and the natural 
turn of his thoughts is to the deeper questions of 
life and love and death—all of them elemental. 
Let him once conquer his tendency to obscurity 
and artificiality of phrase (he goes a long way 
toward doing so in these Ballads) and his place 
in American poetry will be assured. He is a 
genuine poet.—Critic. 
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The Enchanted Burro, 
and South America. 
Way & Williams. 

A Puritan by birth and temper, a Harvard 
man by training, a frontiersman by choice, some- 
thing of a poet and with decidedly romantic 
ideals, a patient student of documentary history 
and of field ethnology, a crusader and yet a car- 
per for exactness, Mr. Lummis is a rather cur- 
ious figure. He writes impetuously, yet only 
after long saturation in his theme. He has 
spent many years studying Spanish-America 
without gloves: exploring from Colorado to 
Chile, living the life of the primitive people 
among whom he trudged and tarried, acquiring 
a great mass of their esoteric lore and half a 
dozen of their languages, collecting documents, 
legends, photographs, curios and scars with ap- 
parently equal content. A pupil of Bandelier 
and next to Bandelier in specific knowledge of 
Spanish-American ethnography and intimacy 
with the tribes of so great a range, he is at the 
same time a frontiersman with tull physical joy 
in breaking wild horses, climbing 20,000-foot 
peaks and all the other athletic opportunities of 
so many wandering years and the material for 
monographs he employs in stories or descriptive 
articles, confessedly preferring to popularize his 
chosen field. His work shows rather rampant 
insistence that local color must be accurate and 
at the same time his attitude toward the story is 
purely romantic, with very fine heroes and very 
deep villains. 

The local color of these stories is probably ac- 
curate. At all events, no one has picked flaws 
in the setting of the Spanish- American and fron- 
tier tale which Mr. Lummis has been writing 
for several years. The fate of an Eastern college 
professor who last year incautiously couched his 
lance against oné¢ of Mr. Lummis’s Indian legends 
(the ‘* Enchanted Mesa’’) is still remembered. 
These tales have some constructive skill, a sincere 
human feeling, and much momentum of action. 
The style is not academic ; but it is vigorous and 
generally apt. The author’s decidedly Saxon 
spirit is curiously open to sympathy with the 
antipodal genius of the lands of which he is so 
fond. He came to love, and be loved by, his 
Indian and Spanish neighbors in the Sierra 
Madre and the Andes; and his keynote as a 
story-teller is appreciation of the fact that they 
are entirely human and not mere freaks. The 
stories are of uneven merit, and the sketch of 
‘Our Yellow Slave’’ might better not have 
been included. The book would be better, too, 
for less lavish use of Spanish words. French is 
presumed to be in all well-regulated households ; 
and French phrases are tolerated in stories of 
France and some other countries. But we do 
not all talk Spanish, nor all live in border terri- 
tories where the Americans call hundreds of 
things by Spanish names almost exclusively.— 
Chap Book. 


Les Déracinés. By Maurice Barrés. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


Stories of New Mexico 
By Charles F. Lummis. 


1897. 
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Those who watch the moral signs of the times 
cannot but be interested and encouraged by the 
more earnest tone that is beginning to prevail in 
French imaginative literature and more especi- 
ally by the clearer vision that is coming to the 
thinking men of the nation, of the price that 
they are paying for following the political and 
social ideals of the revolution. 

This new spirit has manifested itself recently 
in Ligaux’s ‘‘Spring-time of Liie,’’ in Es- 
launie’s ‘‘Imprint,’’ and, most strongly of all, 
in the first of a trio of novels that Maurice Barrés 
has announced under the significant title, ‘‘ The 
Romance of National Energy,’’ ‘‘The Up- 
rooted,’’ to be followed by ‘‘ The Appeal to the 
Soldier’’ and the ‘‘ Appeal to the Judge.”’ 

This novel is distinctly ¢he book of a very 
prolific season, but those who are interested in 
education will find much food for thought in 
‘*Imprint,’’? in which the effect of persistent 
monotony in the Jesuit schools that still educate 
the larger part of the aristocracy of France is 
brought out in a way that cannot fail to evoke a 
cry for reform or abolition. In ‘The Up- 
rooted,’’ the plea is also for diversity in educa- 
tion, but here the point is against the uniformity 
imposed by the government and the university. 

The ideas of this educational novel, based on 
a chapter of Taine’s ‘* Modern Régime,’’ are 
perhaps extreme, and the story lacks artistic 
unity. Instead of acting, his characters are apt 
to argue, and the author is ever ready to com- 
ment on the argument. The detail of the novel 
is better than the whole. It abounds in brilliant 
scenes, delicate observations, striking epi 
and witty ingenuity. One feels constantly that 
in him, as in the painter of Balzac’s ‘‘ Chef 
d’ceuvre inconnu,’’ the conception outruns the 
execution. A novel should be a good story, but 
the writers of our time are so bent on making it 
take the place of the essay and the sermon and 
the stump speech, that we are in danger of losing 
the art of story-telling. And yet Les Déra- 
cinés is well worth reading.—Churchman. 


Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon. Professor 
F. Max Miiller, author of ** The Science of 
Language.’’? With a portrait. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

How came it about that the Right Honorable 
Professor F. Max Miiller left his Sanscrit, his 
Rig Veda, his Sungod, his mythology, his 
*« travaux forcés,’’ as he humorously calls them 
and wrote this delightful volume, full of the 
memories of the past? Rest and recreation 
Professor Max Miiller wanted and so he sought 
a holiday at some English watering place and he 
was without books, but there were paper, ink 
and a pen; these were not foresworn and so 
there happened the jotting down of some of the 
recollections of his former years. 

Max Miiller presents many reminiscences of 
Uhland, Schwab and Justinus Kerner. Heine 
he did not know, but he saw him once in the 
streets of Paris. 

‘+ One afternoon I and my friend were sitting 
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on the Boulevard, near the Rue Richelieu, sip- 
ping a cup of coffee. ‘ Look there,’ he said, 
‘there comes Heine!’ I jumped up to see; 
my friend stopped him and told him who I was. 
It was a sad sight. He was bent down and 
dragged himself slowly along ; his spare grayish 
hair was hanging round his emaciated face ; 
there was no light in his eyes. He lifted one 
of his paralyzed eyelids with his hand and looked 
atme. For a time, like the blue sky breaking 
from behind gray October clouds, there passed a 
friendly expression across his face, as if he 
thought of days long gone by. Then he moved 
on, mumbling a line from Goethe. in a deep, 
broken and yet clear voice, as if appealing for 
sympathy : . : 

*¢¢Das Maulthier sucht, im Diistern seinen 
Weg.’ ’’ 

There is no more liberal defender of Heine 
than is Max Miiller. ‘‘ Few poets,’’ he writes, 
‘* have been so viciously maligned as Heine.’’ 
In 1847 he settled in England. At once his 
pleasant manners and his general erudition made 
him many friends. Most emphatic is his de- 
fense of Froude : 

‘¢ Few of his critics have given him credit for 
what he did at Simancas and at the Record 
Office in London. [ have seen him at work, 
morning and evening. among piles of notes and 
extracts. I know how the pages which are such 
pleasant, light reading were written again and 
again till he was satisfied. Often I had to con- 
fess to him that I never copied what I had once 
written, and he was outspoken enough to tell 
me, ‘ But you ought; and you will never write 
good English if youdon’t.’? He learned Spanish, 
French and German so as to be able toread new 
and old beoks in these languages. He always 
kept up his classical reading, and translated, as 
far as 1 remember, several Greek texts from be- 
ginning to end. To these he afterward referred, 
and quoted from them without always, as he 
ought, gong back again to the original Greek.’’ 

Auld Lang Syne makes capital reading, full 
of incident and anecdote, and all is told in the 
happiest manner. Max Miiller’s topics are not 
special, but of general interest, and what above 
all is singularly conspicuous is his liberality, that 
special freedom in religious thought for which 
England is to-day so conspicuous. 

Times. —N. Y. 


1. Séraphita. Translated by Clara Bell 2. The 
Seamy Side of History. Translated by Clara 
Bell. With preface by G. Sai:tsbury. The 
Macmillan Company. 

The first of these two volumes contains Balzac’s 
excursions into the misty realms of Swedenbor- 
gianism and his own autopsy, so to speak, when 
he was a schoolboy at a celebrated school in the 
provinces. Early contact with Gautier in the 


thirties is supposed to have made the style of 
Séraphita particularly brilliant ; its substance is 
certainly of the most remarkable that has been 
compounded in the wondrous laboratory of this 
chemist of the soul. 


In passionate and almost 
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adoring accents he dedicated the book to Madame 
Hanska—a work, which, he says, ‘‘ demarded 
the glowing poetry of the east under the transpar- 
ency of our beautiful language ;’’ he even thinks 
that ‘‘in the hands of one of our poets it might 
have been made the glorious epic which France 
still awaits. Still, they will accept it from me 
as one of these balustrades, carved by some artist 
full of faith, on which the pilgrim learns to medi- 
tate on the end of man, while gazing at the choir 
of a fine church.’’ It is the ‘* mystic book’? of 
Balzac in waich he takes a deep plunge into 
philosophical subtleties beyond the range of his 
usual realistic studies,—a sail out into the Infi- 
nite of fog and religious speculation. The scene 
is well laid in nebulous Norway, in the land of 
clouds and fire lit fitfully by the auroral flicker. 
Balzac was perhaps never so poetical as he is in 
this strange romance, which reminds one of Jung, 
Stilling and Von Hardenberg and the school of 
German mystics who worshipped the Blue Dis- 
tance and wrote beautiful and vague poems 
about it. 

“Louis Lambert’? takes up the author's life at 
the College of Vendéme where he was educated 
—a dreamy, self tormented, neglected b»y who 
was unhappy in his family life and was pushed 
out prematurely, like other great Frenchmen, 
Chateaubriand, Rousseau, to sink or swim for 
himself. Both books are full of the ‘‘ fine con- 
fused reading’’ of a morbid youth devouring 
more than he can digest and spilling his undi- 
gested learning helter skelter over the page. 
How different is this schooling from the Do-the- 
boys or the ‘* Tom Brown”’ sort—introspective, 
morbid, imaginative, ghost-seeing—all for lack 
of a little healthy open air! One almost itches 
to prescribe the humorous purges of Chaucer's 
Nun Priest’s Tale in famous dialogue between 
Dame Partlet and Chanticlear, to get rid of the 
unwholesome morbidities. 

The Seamy Side of History was one of Balzac’s 
latest works and was actually finished in Poland. 
The secret society plays an important part in it 
as it did in ‘‘ The Brotherhood of the Consola- 
tion’’ and the ‘‘ Histoire des Treize.’’ It is full 
of his wonderfully minute knowledge of legal pro- 
cedure and Old Parisian life hat astonished one 
ten times over in this voluminous writer who 
knew his Paris as Dickens did his London, or 
Sir Walter his old chronicles. — Critic. 


Peter Paul Rubens. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
The Portfolio. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The thirty-fifth number of the Portfolio, the 
English art periodical, contains a well written 
and finely illustrated monograph on Rubens, from 
the accomplished pen of Mr. R. A. M. Steven- 
son. Most of the text is biographical, but there 
is a preliminary chapter dealing with previous 
works on the Flemish master. Several of the 
concluding pages are devoted to a rapid and ju- 
dicious analysis of the genius and character of 
Rubens. Mr. Stevenson’s critical ability is very 
great, and the brief references to the technical 
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excellence of Rubens’ works are invariably dis- 
cerning and interesting. He does not profess to 
tell anything but what may not be found in 
Rooses, Fromentin, Hymens, etc. It is, how- 
ever, a service to the lover of art to have so good 
a compendium of the earlier and buikier publi- 
cations, few of which, with the exception of Fro- 
mentin, appeal to the appreciation of the average 
reader. The illustrations to this monograph are 
numerous and beautiful, especially the eight re- 
produced in sepia, and the two fine photograv- 
ures, one of Rubens's portrait of Jacqueline de 
Cordes and the other of the celebrated ‘Le 
Jardin d’ Amour,’’ in the Prado Museum, Madrid, 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Sir C. Gavan Duffy's Memoirs. 
millan Company. 


A man who has had the varied experiences 
‘¢in two hemispheres’? of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy naturally desires in the evening of his days 
to write his memoirs. Born in 1816, the son of 
a thrifty shopkeeper in Monaghan, Sir Charles 
Duffy knew in his youth the Ireland of the As- 
cendency, grew up in the Ireland of O’Connell, 
was one of the founders and leaders of the 
‘*Young Ireland’? party and the editor of its 
organ in the press, lived through the agony of 
the famine and the troubles of its sequel, was 
arrested, imprisoned, tried and acquitted, sat 
for some time in the House of Commons, where 
he originated the policy of ‘‘ independent opposi- 
tion’? which was afterwards adopted and de- 
veloped by Mr. Parnell, and finally quitting 
Parliament after the ‘‘rout of the Irish party,’’ 
due to the defection of Keogh, Sadleir, and 
others, he migrated to Australia, where he be- 
came successively a member of the first Parlia- 
ment of the Colony of Victoria, a Minister of the 
Crown, a powerful leader of Opposition, Prime 
Minister in the Colonial Government, and finally 
Speaker in the Colonial House of Commons. 
At the close of the Session of 1880 Sir Charles 
Duffy resigned his dignified office, and finally 
quitted the colony in which he had/attained so 
distinguished a position. 

We have in these two volumes and in others 
which preceded them some intimation of the way 
in which Sir Charles Duffy has spent his latter 
years. ‘The instincts of the man of letters, of 
the publicist who created and controlled the 
Nation, and the fervid patriotism of the ‘‘Young 
Ireland’’ leader have survived the political 
ambitions of the colonial statesman. Close upon 
two-thirds of the present work are devoted to 
the writer’s earlier career in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and of the remainder two chapters tell 
of his visits to Europe during his colonial career 
—although his public life in Europe extended 
only from 1836 to 1855, while his colonial career 
occupied close upon a quarter of a century. But 
the proportion is not perhaps ill adjusted. It is 
easy to see why Sir Charles Duffy’s earlier career 
in the northern hemisphere should demand a 
more copious afologia—we use the word in its 
original and inoffensive sense—than his later and 
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less stormy career at the Antipodes. In a cer- 
tain sense—though not exactly in the sense in 
which Browning employed the antithesis in ‘‘ A 
Soul’s Tragedy’’—one represents the poetry of 
the writer’s life—the high enthusiasms, the too 
revolutionary fervour, the dramatic episodes and 
vicissitudes, and the crushing disappoirtments of 
a period of youthful storm and stress—and the 
other the prose; and, if the poetry had an al- 
most tragic ending while the prose represents 
a career of judicious statesmanship and high 
public utility, that after all has its moral. 

The story of Sir Charles Duffy's ‘‘ Lifein Two 
Hemispheres ’’ is not exactly an autobiography. 
It is rather, as we have indicated, a political 
apologia, of the kind known in France as 
‘6 Mémoires pour servir.”? 

The story is well worth telling, but it might, 
perhaps, have been told in a less voluntinous 
form. Sir Charles Duffy is a practiced man of 
letters and his style is easy. vigcrous and seldom 
dull, but his matter is at times unduly copious. 
It is true that he eschews purely personal mat- 
ters and often refers the reader for fuller his- 
torical details to his previous works on ‘* Young 
Ireland’’ and its sequel ‘* Four Years of Irish 
History’’ and on the ‘‘ League of North and 
South,’’ but, except for professed students of 
the history of Ireland during the period which 
separated the suppression of the Clontarf meet- 
ing from the ‘* rout of the Irish party,” his nar- 
rative certainly does not err on the side of brev- 
ity and conciseness. Its tone, on the other hand, 
is laudably candid and free from rancour, due 
allowance being made for the writer’s share in 
the transactions he records and his pronounced 
Nationalist sympathies. It may be that those 
who share his sentiments will not find his 
‘*apologia’’ too prolix and will have nothing 
but sympathy for the part he played in a grave 
crisis of his country’s history. That sympathy 
we cannot share and perhaps we may best ex- 
press our judgment in the words of Charles 
Kingsley, who wrote to Sir Charles Duffy on 
the eve of his departure for Australia: ‘‘Let me 
say good bye to a man whom (deeply differing 
from him on many points) I have long admired 
for his talent and fearlessness, even where I 
thought those great powers misapplied. How- 
ever, what is past is past; you are going now to 
a more wholesome atmosphere, there to mix with 
social problems more simple than those of this 
complicated and diseased Old World.”’ Yet, 
though the problems with which Sir Charles 
Duffy dealt so vigorously and successfully in 
Ausiralia were far simpler and less perplexing 
than those of Ireland, the expression of weari- 
ness and disgust with the rancours and disillu- 
sions of politics which he allows to escape him 
at the close of his Australian career may perhaps 
suggest to the dispassionate critic some pertinent 
reflections concerning his career in Ireland and 
the causes of its failure. But we need not 
dwell further on this aspect of his memoirs. To 
the student of Irish history their value is incon- 
testable and the student of men and manners 
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will read them with interest and appreciation for 
their portrayal of a strong and sterling character 
and for the bright and vivid pages in which the 
writer records his intercourse with the many 
famous men he has known.—London Zimes. 


A Genealogy of Morals. By Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. ‘Lhe Macmillan Company. 

The thought has frequently occurred to me 
that there must be some sort of intellectual kin- 
ship between D’Annunzio and Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, and a careful examination of a work by 
the latter, entitled 4 Genealogy of Morals, 
which has just been published by The Macmillan 
Company (the translation being from the pen of 
William A. Haussmann ), convinces me that there 
are some grounds for this conviction. There 
may be more intellectual sanity in the Italian’s 
works than in the German’s, but I doubt if there 
is more originality. The two men work in dis- 
tinct fields of thought, but they are alike in the 
fact that they are constantly startling us by their 
novel views of modern society, and thus are con- 
stantly compelling us to make a mental inventory 
of our own views with the object of rejecting 
those that we may find to be unsound. 

Nietzsche’s works ought to be better known in 
this country than they are. He has written on 
many subjects, and his views on all are regarded 
with admiration by a large school of his disciples. 
In England and France thinking men rate him 
very highly, seeing in him one of the, really 
great literary forces of the age. Others, again, 
strive to belittle him, taking special exception to 
his works on account of their pronounced pes- 
simism and occasional incoherency. 

In A Genealogy of Morais the author 
treats of ‘‘good and evil,’’ ‘‘ good and bad,’’ 
‘*bad conscience,’”? and ascetic ideals.’’ {His 
style throughout is epigrammatic, incisive and 
lucid. We may not always catch his mean- 
ing at the first reading, but we may always feel 
sure that he has something to say which is worth 
saying. Here, for example, is a pungent pas- 
sage : 

‘¢ All those who to-day feel themselves as 
‘ good men’ are perfectly incapable of looking at 
a subject in any other fashion than the fashion of 
dishonestly lying, profoundly lying and yet inno- 
cently lying, naively lying, blue-eyedly lying, 
virtuously lying. These ‘good men’—they are 
nowadays, each and every one, wholly and hope- 
lessly permoralized and, with respect to honesty, 
spoiled and bungled for aye and evermore. 
Who among them could yet stand to hear a 
truth ‘about men?’ Or, more tangibly ex- 
pressed, who of them could stand a true biogra- 
phy? * * * A fewsymptoms :—Lord Byron 
wrote some most personal things about himself, 
but Thomas Moore was ‘too good’ for that; he 
burned the papers of his friend. Moral :—What 
sensible man to-day would write an honest word 
about himself unless, perchance, he happened to 
be a member of the Order of Saint Foolhardise ?”’ 

In the same volume as A Genealogy of 
Morals are several characteristic poems by 
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Nietzsche which have been well translated by 
John Gray. They are strikingly original, and 
if they are somewhat lacking in melody, they 
are, on the other hand, very forcible and full of 
thought. On the whole, this is a book well 
worth reading, and one which The Macmillan 
Company has done well to publish. New books 
appear every day, but not every day has one the 
good fortune to come across a book by a man of 
genius like Nietzsche. —N. Y. Herald. 


Practical Ethics, By Henry Sidgwick. New 

York: The Macmillian Company. 

The greater part of this volume ‘‘ consists of 
addresses delivered before one or other of the 
ethical societies that were founded some ten years 
ago in London and Cambridge. These societies 
were partly, though not entirely, modelled on 
the ‘Societies for Ethical Culture’ which had 
been started in America a few years before ; they 
aimed at meeting a need which was believed to 
be widely felt for the intelligent study of moral 
questions with a view to elevate and purify 
social life.’? As a contribution to ethical litera- 
ture Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Cambridge, 
offers in the papers in this book on Practical 
Ethics, suggestions for the work of an ethical 
society, together with a full analysis of the aims 
and methods of such an association ; it also ap- 
plies the author’s general conception to particular 
topics of interest and difficulty as in the ‘* Mo- 
rality of Strife,’’? the ‘*Ethics of Conformity,’’ 
‘Clerical Veracity,’? and ‘‘Luxury.’? The 
‘* Pursuit of Culture,’’ ‘* Unreasonable Action’’ 
and ‘* Public Morality’’ are the subjects of other 
addresses included in the volume. Speaking of 
the aim and purpose of the Ethical Society the 
writer states that it ‘‘ will make no attempt to 
compete with the churches. We shall contem- 
plate the relation of Virtue to the happiness of 
the virtuous agent, as we believe it actually to 
be in the present world, and not refer to any 
future world in which we may hope for compen- 
sation for the apparent injustices of the present. 
And in thus limiting ourselves to mundane 
motives we shall, I hope, keep a middle path 
between optimism and pessimism.”’ 

The tendency of the times to turn from specu- 
lation upon a future state to consideration of 
such matters in the present world is shown in 
such efforts as this by Professor Sidgwick. That 
‘the immediate obstacles to right conduct, how- 
ever they may be caused, lie in our minds and 
hearts, not in our circumstances,’’ is one of the 
truths this author tries to make plain, and to 
present as a stepping stone toa fuller understand- 
ing of every-day problems and to larger power 
for doing good. Of these obstacles in the way 
‘* we find that they lay partly in the state of our 
intellect, partly in the state of our desires and 
will. Partly we know our duty imperfectly, 
partly our motives for acting up to what we know 
are not strong enough to prevail over our in- 
clination to do something else. The two kinds 
of obstacles are essentially different, and must be 
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dealt with by different methods; each method 
has its own problems, and the problems require 
very different treatment.’’ To discover the na- 
ture of the obstacles in the way in given cases, 
and to study the means by which these may be 
overcome, form the task the writer has set him- 
self to perform. Those who are interested in 
the topics placed over the chapters of this book 
will find them discussed simply, rationally, 
calmly and ably ia Practical Ethics.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Ambroise Paré and His Times. 
Paget. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The reading of histories, specifically so-called, 
leaves one as hungry for facts as Sancho Panza 
for a mouthful of the dishes he was allowed only 
to see. Biographies, diaries, and memoirs sup- 
ply the missing food. 

The life of the great French surgeon takes one 
behind the scenes during the European petty 
wars of the sixteenth century, and shows the 
meaning of the words siege, plague, assault, 
battle, sack and others that are historians’ 
counters. We see the soldiers on the battlefield 
after the forces have left their dead and dying ; 
we learn the status of the common soldier, the 
servant, the peasantry; we understand the jeal- 
ousy between ‘‘the faculty’’ and the ‘ barber 
surgeons’? whom time was so triumphantly to 
justify—largely through the genius of such men 
as Paré—in whom Science, as opposed to the 
great Mystery of Mumbo Jumbo, was to be justi- 
fied of her children. The reader tremblingly 
wonders whether the faculty of to-day may not, 
in being as cocksure as their forerunners, be also 
as little justified in some of their shibboleths. 

The personalities in Paré’s own chronicle of 
his journeys have that impress of character which 
is unmistakable in the words of the thinker and 
the man of independent judgment. Significant 
is his formula, ‘‘ I dressed his wound, and God 
healed him,’’ a form by which one is irresistibly 
reminded of the humility of modern medicine: 
‘<The good Doctor removes obstac'es, and Na- 
ture effects the cure.’’ 

The editor of the volume has done his work 
well. Without spoiling the book for the average 
reader he has supplied it with the notes and ref- 
erences desired by the student, and apparently 
has omitted nothing of value. The liking of the 
editor for his subject is everywhere evident. 
The illustration especially shows painstaking 
thoroughness and adds materially to the book’s 
value. The reader is delightfully reminded of 
certain parts of ‘*‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,”’ 
wherein the medical men of the time are satir- 
ized. 
No doubt doctors of medicine will especially 
relish this life of Paré, but their brothers in Law, 
Philosophy and Theology may find much to en- 
joy in its virile pages. None can read it without 
a feeling of friendship for the upright, acute, and 
wise surgeon of old Paris. —Critic. 


The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian. 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1896~'97. 


By Stephen 
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Cheetham, D.D., F.S.A., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Rochester, Honorary Fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge ; Fellow and Emer- 
itus Professor of King’s College, London. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 
Archdeacon Cheetham has here taken in hand 
an obscure bit of Christian history and has 
treated it with great judiciousness. As he says 
in his preface, ‘‘the older view of the pagan 
mysteries was, that in them was taught an eso- 
teric doctrine, better and nobler than that of the 
popular religion, which had been handed down 
from primeval antiquity through a constant suc- 
cession of priests or hierophants and imparted 
from aze to age to select votaries who kept the 
secret of their knowledge.’? This view has 
been set aside of late and it is now understood 
that the notion of a secret doctrine belonging to 
the ancient mysteries is more than doubtful. 
Just so, it has been taken for granted that the 
Christian ceremonies were, to a large extent, af- 
fected, if not determined, by the pagan usages 
which had been prevalent in the mysteries and 
it has even been maintained that the Church 
‘* deliberately adopted rites resembling those of 
paganism, with a view of attracting those who 
were without.’’ That there were resemblances 
between the Christian forms and those of the 
earlier rites is hardly to be denied, but Archdea- 
con Cheetham, in a carefully and thoroughly 
historical examination, shows that the debt of 
the Church to paganism must have been com- 
paratively small. The Church, indeed, took 
men where it found them and, as a matter of 
course, it was itself composed of men of the 
time. It was natural that the word Zpzscopus, 
which was generally used in secular societies, 
should be applied to the chief minister of the 
Christian community. ‘‘That, in matters of 
ceremony, there should be a similar adoption of 
the old in the new, is also natural, but when 
Renan affirms that ‘‘the primitive form of 
Christian worship was a mystery’’ and that all 
the internal discipline of the Church had no other 
origin, or when the late Dr. Hatch affirmed that 
the ‘‘ influence of the mysteries modified in some 
important respects the Christian aspects of Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist,’’ Archdeacon Cheetham 
rightly thinks that such allegations require ex- 
amination and his examination leads him to a 
contrary conclusion. These lectures are a 
thoroughly conscientious examination by a thor- 
oughly competent man of one of the obscurest 
and most interesting matters connected with the 
early history of Christianity.—Church Standard. 


Antichrist. By M. Ernest Renan. Translated 
and edited by Joseph Henry Allen. Roberts 
Brothers, publishers, Boston. 

In this work M. Ernest Renan essays to cover 
the period from the arrival of Paul in Rome to 
the end of the Jewish Revolution. -The term 
Antichrist is used in a general rather than con- 
crete sense, and refers to the divers forces which 
worked against Christianity from the time that 
the new religion emerged from that obscurity 
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which in its earliest days made it too mean and 
contemptible to be reckoned as a force by the 
ruling powers amid which it grew. In the reign 
of Nero, however, the idea of Antichrist is made 
to culminate ; and so also does the charm of the 
narrative style which has made this author fa- 
mous ina peculiar sense. Few novels have ever 
reached the verbal charm attained by Renan, 
even when treating of the most serious history ; 
and not even his life of Christ can surpass cer- 
tain chapters and passages in this later work,— 
Boston 7ranscript. 


The Dawn of Astronomy. By Sir Norman 

Lockyer. The Macmillan Company. 

In this portly and handsome octavo of more 
than 400 pages, and its something like 100 il- 
lustrations, under the personal conduct of so 
intelligent and competent an authority as Mr. J. 
Norman Lockyer, the sciences of Astronomy 
and Egyptology meet on the ancient ground 
through which the Nile makes its way, The 
author’s concern is, by means of visits to the 
remains of temples and palaces in Upper Egypt, 
and careful surveys, measurements and other 
researches on the spot, to ascertain whether as- 
tronomical considerations had anything to do 
with the planning, the placing, and the building 
of those gigantic and incomparable edifices 
which, even in their ruin, have been the wonder 
and admiration of the world for certuries. Mr. 
Lockyer’s conclusions on the whole is that they 
did, though he is too much of a scholar, too 
conservative and cautious in his movements, to 
rank himself alongside of such enthusiasts as 
Piazzi Smith and Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, whose 
studies and theories of the astronomical intent 
of the Great Pyramid have become a matter of 
scientific history if not an integral part of scien- 
tific belief. Mr. Lockyer, in fact, is at work in 
much the same field, but keeps closely to the 
edge, has no visions and takes no flights. He 
has not much to say about the pyramids, but 
more with regard to the temples, the early wor- 
ship of heavenly bodies in Egypt, the attitude cf 
the ancient Egyptians and their buildings to the 
stars, the personification of stars, the calendars, 
and so on. The book appeals strongly to a 
limited number of readers, but will interest much 
both astronomical specialists and Egyptologists. 
—Literary World. 


The Celebrity. By Winston Churchill. 
Macmillan Company. 


Lightness and originality are combined in 
quite captivating proportions in Winston Church- 
ill’s novel, Zhe Cetebrity (Macmillan). The 
author is not the English Winston Churchill, 
but an American, as the sustained vivacity of his 
literary style itself announces. Zhe Celebrity is 
the farthest possible remove from the solid roast 
beef style of novel in which British writers excel, 
being an almost perfect type of the champagne- 
and-soufflé fiction in which American talent 
seems to be at its best. 

With all its lightness and superficiality Mr. 
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Churchill’s novel is quite a triumph of painstak- 
ing work. Its short, crisp sentences are as 
polished as so much verse. Its style is refresh- 
ing in the originality of its sparkle, and its plot, 
slight as it is, strikes a thoroughly unhackneyed 
note. It falls off somewhat at the close, but de- 
spite that fact Zhe Celebrity must be set down as 
an exceptionally pleasing novel and one peculi- 
arly fitted for the requirements of summer 
vacation reading. 

There is nothing particularly original in taking 
a popular novelist like the Celebrity for a central 
figure, but the difficulties into which Mr. Church- 
ill plunges his unheroic hero are thoroughly 
novel. The story is laid near the great lakes 
somewhere north of Chicago. The Celebrity, 
whose other name is not confided to the reader, 
is a prolific writer of wishy-washy novels of a 
high moral tone and irreproachable morals, who 
has become weary of the adulations of feminine 
worshipers that pursue him wherever he goes, 
and who accordingly borrows the name of a 
Boston bicycle manufac urer, Charles Wrexel 
Allen, and comes West to Asquith for a summer 
vacation. He turns out to be more or less of a 
conceited flirt, and before the season and the 
book close he has gotten himself into many hu- 
morous and quite alarming entanglements. 

The story never drags or pauses for descrip- 
tions or analysis, yet all through its smiling 
cynicism and its sprightly, purling flow of action 
it manages to dodge like a mountain brook into 
all sorts of unexpected corners of life and interest. 
* * + & * & * * * * 

The hiding of the Celebrity in a cave, the 
hypocritical welcome to the detective, the panic 
that ensues next morning when it is discovered 
that the fellow has escaped to go and bring the 
Asquith officers, and the wild race with a tug 
that follows an attempt to reach the Canadian 
border—all are delightfully told, with a dainty 
blend of humor and harmless cynicism. It 
seems as if the crestfallen Celebrity has reached 
the depths of humiliation when he lies trembling 
in a hole under the yacht’s floor, but he falls 
still deeper in the final scene, in which Miss 
Trevor and Miss Thorn pay off their old scores 
and send him fleeing into tl.e Canadian woods. 

Mr. Churchill is one of those rare novelists 
who never say the obvious thing. Every thought 
is somehow cleverly twisted a little so that one 
gets a glimpse of its under side. None of the 
thoughts are deep, but the view is none the less 
fresh. If Mr. Churchill can keep on writing 
stories as artistic as this he can make himself 
quite as celebrated as his mythical Celebrity.— 
Chicago 7ribune. 


The Building of the British Empire. ‘**Story 
of the Nations series.’’ Illustrated. In two 
parts By Alfred Thomas Story. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The great fhistoric library issued by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons now shows a catalogue of 
some fifty titles, all published in uniformity with 
the style adopted a quarter of a century ago. In 
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bringing out the latest addition to this monu- 
mental series, namely, Zhe Building of the 
British Empire, Messrs. Putnam hayefimproved 
on their former designs, and have prepared a 
new cover much handsomer in appearance and 
better suited to tibrary requirements. The 
original style can stil! be had if wanted, but un- 
less otherwise ordered the future volumes of the 
series will be furnished in embossed muslin 
covers, with decorations in gold. The present 
work, extending to over 850 pages, is divided 
into two parts, and as a separate publication will 
be found of independent value. 

Mr. Story is a competent biographer and his- 
torian, as the considerable list fof his books 
abundantly proves, and he has exercised sound 
judgment as a historian in beginning his account 
of the Building of the British Empire with the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne of 
England. It was then that the power of En- 
gland as a Continental nation passed away with 
the final surrender of Calais, and it was then that 
the British Empire was founded by the consoli- 
dation of the insular kingdom. For territorial 
expansion England no longer looked to con- 
quests on the Continent, but reached out over- 
seas and established the outposts of those colonial 
possessions which now belt the globe, possessions 
on which, as has been said, the sun never sets. 

Each of the two parts is divided into two 
books of eight to ten chapters. The first part 
reviews the condition of England at the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth’s reign, gives the voyages of 
the merchant adventurers and fighting discover- 
ers, Hawkins, Drake, and their compeers ; the 
pounding to pieces of the Spanish Armada ; the 
colonization of America, and the conquest of 
India. The second part tells of driving the 
French out of tndia and out of North America, 
of our War of the Revolution and the independ- 
ence of the United States ; of the Titanic strug- 
gle with Napoleon, ending in the victory of 
Waterloo; of the settlement of Australia, and, 
finally, of the setting up of the ‘‘ sphere of in- 
fluence ’’ in Africa. 

Mr. Story is a fair and impartial historian, and 
as a general thing his narrations are free from 
the insular prejudices so often observable in 
British writings. It is true he cannot avoid 
speaking of the Emperor Napoleon as ‘that 
Corsican adventurer,’’ but that is doubtless be- 
cause he is addressing English readers, who ex- 
pect that sort of discrimination. In treating of 
American affairs he unquestionably means to be 
just, if not generous, and he arraigns the Gov- 
ernment of King George in unsparing terms for 
alienating a loyal people and driving them to 
revolt by stupid and intolerable exactions: ‘* The 
young King,’’ he says, ‘‘had given his confi- 
dence to men who were as unfitted to guide the 
instincts and desires of the people as they were 
unwilling to seek or to be influenced by their 
sympathies. The business of government is to 
govern, and the art of goverament consists as 
much in finding out how the governed would 
have a good done to them as in doing that good. 
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He is but a fool of a policeman who is forever 
using the rough side of his tongue or handling 
his bludgeon. Yet of some such type were the 
statesmen who at this period guided the counsels 
of George III. They even chose rather to in- 
sult, irritate, and defy the people than to soothe 
their passions, illumine their reason, and so keep 
them within the bounds of moderation and jus- 
tice. What they did at home they also did in 
the colonies.’’ 

The books are fully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of old prints, portraits, and other pictures, 
and with maps, plans and charts. A conspectus 
of the contents is given with each volume, and a 
well-classified index fits the work for the uses of 
the student as well asthe general reader.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, 1854-1870. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL D.  Ilustrated. 
Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

William Allingham was an Irishman who be- 
gan life as a small Government official on the 
Irish coast, came to London and got acquainted 
first with Leigh Hunt and latter with Coventry 
Patmore, Tennyson and other literary men, 
served as sub-editor of Fraser’s Magazine under 
Froude for a few years, and then took the 
of editor-in-chief. He died in 1889, having 
made his mark apart from the Government ser- 
vice and London journalism. His poems gave 
him a certain fposition in minor English letters, 
and it is for his poems that he is remembered. 
In the present volume he figures in a quite sub- 
ordinate way. Only at the rarest intervals does 
any epistolary fragment of his creep into the text. 
Rossetti destroyed all the letters he received 
from his friend. Hence our only conception of 
the personality of Allingham—aside from Dr. 
Hill’s brief notes—must be based on the fact 
that he drew out the best elements in the char- 
acter of Dante Rossetti. , His must have been a 
strong and healthy nature, else he could not 
have kept the bright side of that curious temper- 
ament uppermost. It is worth noting that when 
Rossetti began to break and when his morbidity 
deepened rapidly, the two friends drew apart 
and their correspondence ceased. * * *# 
He based his teaching on nature, in fact—this 
painter who has so often seemed to be locking 
his door against nature; and at every point in 
the letters to Allingham he reveals the same 
fresh, even buoyant atmosphere. He did not 
want Miss Siddall to enter Brompton Hospital, 
feeling convinced that ‘* when left there to brood 
over her inactivity, with images of disease and 
perhaps death on every side, she could not but 
feel very desolate and miserable.’’ 

Anecdotes of the authors and artists of his time 
are fairly numerous in this volume * 

The morbidity was there. It would be foolish 

to deny it. But we know from this book, as we 

never knew before, that Rossetti had a ‘whole- 
some as well as a morbid strain in his character. 

At last he has been saved from his friends, and 
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the world is so much better off in its memories 
of a noted painter and poet.—N. Y. Zridune. 


Anarchism. A Criticism and History of the 
Anarchist Theory. By E. V. ZENKER. G, 
P. Putn: m’s Sons. 


‘*Only when we have ceased to thrust aside 
the theory of anarchism as madness from the 
first ; only when we have perceived that one can 
and must understand many things that we 
certainly cannot like, only then will anarchists 
also place themselves on a closer human footing 
with us, and learn to love us as men, even 
though they often, perhaps, cannot understand 
us, and of their own accord abandon their worst 
argument, the bomb.’’ (Preface, p. 9.) 

** Anarchism may be defined etiologically as 
disbelief in the suitability of constituted society. 
With such views there would be only one way 
in which we could cut the ground from under 
the anarchists’ feet. Society must anxiously 
watch that no one should have reason to doubt 
its intention of letting justice have free sway, but 
must raise up the despairing and by all means in 
its power lead them back to their lost faith in 
society. A movement like anarchism cannot be 
conquered by force and injustice, but only by 
justice and freedom.’’ (P. 322.) 

Between this premise and conclusion the au- 
thor has inserted a complete, orderly, and dis- 
criminating account of theoretical anarchism. 
He occasionally waxes so sympathetic toward 
the views he is expounding that doubts about his 
‘‘ hostility to anarchism’’ perplex the reader. 
He tones down much of the bitterness of 
anarchistic philosophy by infusion of his own 
good will, and in expurgated rendering he makes 
much plausible that refutes itself by its own 
vehemence in the original. In spite of this 
idealization of conceptions that are ill-balanced at 
best, in spite of a pervading implication that, be- 
cause the authors of these vicious theories are 
not as bad as their theories, therefore the theories 
themselves are not bad, the material is well 
organized, and the book will be useful.— Journal 
of Sociology. 


The Sacred Books of the Old and Nw Testa- 
ments. Edited, with the assistance of Horace 


Howard Furness, by Paul Haupt Part 7. 
Judges, translated by G. F. Moore. Part 10. 
Isaiah, translated by T. K. Cheyne. Part 14. 


The Book of Psalms, translated by J. Well- 

hausen. Englished by H. H. Furness, John 

Taylor and J. A. Patterson. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 

‘** Holy Bible, Polychrome Edition,’’ appears 
on the back of these volumes. They are de- 
scribed by their most striking characteristic. 
The ‘‘ chromatic ’’ feature consists in the use of 
colors to indicate the results of literary analysis. 
Thus, editorial additions to the genuine Isaiah 
appear in light blue ; later poetic and prophetic 
insertions, ix light red ; the second Isaiah’s work 
is in dark red, and later additions appear in dark 
purple and dark blue. The genuine Isaiah is 
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uncolored. All the types are black, and the 
various colors are laid on in blocks—a vast im- 
provement over the plan once attempted by an- 
other hand, of varying the colors of the type. In 
the Book of Psalms no colors have been used. 
The dates of the Psalms are so diverse and so 
uncertain, that they could hardly have been in- 
dicated by any series of colors, and for the 
analysis of particular Psalms other devices are 
employed. ‘The notes appended to the volumes 
do not treat of details, so much as they try to in- 
dicatethe connection and development of thought, 
and discuss briefly important questions of archze- 
ol: gy and histery. The pictorial illustrations 
have been selected with some care, and the 
execution is generally good. ‘They are real il- 
lustrations, and, as such, helpful. The source 
of many of them is given. It would be better if 
this had been done in all cases. 

The method of the work has given large sccpe 
to the individuality of the different contributors. 
It cannot be said to offer a critical consensus on 
particular points. Original investigation and 
fresh opinion underlie it. Each man works in 
view of a'] that has been done, but no man is fet- 
tered by what has been done. This, for the 
purpose in view, is both an advantage and a dis- 
advantage. It is an advantage, in that it secures, 
in each part, the freshest thought of a competent 
scholar. It is adisadvantage, in that the present 
swift movement of Old Testament study does not 
offer sure guarantees for the permanence of all 
its results, There is a steady progress, and 
there will be no general retreat, but every such 
advance has its pionters who take up scouting- 
positions, not always to be maintained. These 
remarks are not intended ia disparagement, but 
rather in closer definition. The value of the 
Polychrome Bible outweighs its disadvantages. 
It will be welcomed by the increasing number of 
careful students of the Bible, who desire not 
simply to receive, but to know—those who are 
to be captains and lieutenants in the onward 
march of Biblical study—and even by some 
among the non-commissioned officers. It is not 
to be dumped upon a congregation or Suncay- 
school class. Nor does it contain any answer to 
the difficult question, how to bring the results of 
criticism to the untrained mind. But the teach- 
ers who are able to use it will gain knowledge 
and strength from it. 

The English of the translations has all passed 
under the eye of Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 
It was well that such a plan should be adopted, 
and such a choice made. ‘The result is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. To a large degree the 
stateliness and the quaintness of King James’s 
Version have been retained. Occasionally, 
where they could not be, one finds a phrase 
which seeks to be choice and becomes artific‘al. 
But it is usually good English, speaking to the 
mind. 

The Polychrome Bible is a sign of the times. 
Opinions about the Old Testament are still in a 
state of upheaval. Simple acquiescence in the 
traditional can no longer be, nor can any set of 
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critical opinions claim such acquiescence. Much 
time will pass before any Polychrome Bible can 
be substituted for the Authorized and Revised 
Versions now in use. Neither the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New Testament now invites men 
to go to sleep, hugging the views which have 
been passed on tothem. There are restless and 
wearisome days ahead. The advance of truth 
means mental effort, diminution of repose, for 
those who follow as well as those that lead. But 
then, it is an advance of truth, and that is a 
compensation. — The Critic. 


The History of Mankind. By Friedrich Ratzel, 
Translated from the German by A. J. Butler. 
Volume II. With Illustrations. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 


The second volume of Ratzel’s important work 
on The History of Mankind (the first volume of 
which was noticed in Zhe Dial for August 16, 
1897 ), treats of the Americans, the Arctic Races 
of the Old World, and the peoples cf Africa. 
The discussion of the American populations has 
for us, naturally, the chief interest. The author 
appears to admit the unity of the American peo- 
ples, but suggests that this unity ‘* may be based 
either on community of descent or on long isola- 
tion and consequent assimilatioa.’? It is not 
easy to determine to which of the two explana 
tions Mr. Ratzel inclines. Personally, we feel 
that any discussion which emphasizes unity, 
either in type or origin, is fau'ty. Does not 
every advance in the study of the physical an- 
thropology of our native tribes show diversity of 
American types? Not ¢wo types, which, as 
Ratzel says, ‘‘ fourd support mainly from Topin- 
ard aad Quatrefages,’’ but more than two origi- 
nal types, are to be investigated. 

It is inherent in the character of a work like this 
that the material must be condensed. A single 
paragraph must contain matter that might easily 
be expanded into pages. Partly as a result of 
this condensation, but also partly through the 
fault of the writer or translator, the statements 
are frequently obscure or badly framed. Thus, 
in connection with Abipone marriages, we are 
told: ‘* The ceremony is often very simple, but 
even so are held perfectly binding, especially 
the silent exchange of presents ’’ What are we 
to make of such asentence? Is it, however, a 
fair example of the frequently faulty style. 
Without, however, criticising small points of 
detail, we may say that the discussion of Ameri- 
cans is as good as so condensed a statement can 
be expected to be. 

Ratzel’s description of African popu'ations is 
probably the most important in our language. 
The ligh:-skinned and low-statured peoples of 
Central and South Africa are first considered— 
Bushmen, Hottentots, Dwarf Races. Then 
comes the Negro races of South and East Africa. 
The discussion is not easy reading. The move- 
ments of the herding and agricultural pcpula- 
tions have been numerous and confusing. Cul- 
tures have been modified in a thousand ways. 
Tribes subdued to-day may be conquerors to- 
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morrow. Names have changed and strange 
mimicries and masqueradings have been indulged 
in. To disentangle the confused skein has been 
a difficult task, but one, on the whole, well 
done by our author. 

To the student who is not a specialist in 
African ethnography, this book will be of great 
importance for reference. The illustrations are 
especially to be commended. They not only 
handsomely adorn the work, but are of high 
value for study. There is probably no other 
popular work which contains so many fine illus- 
trations of race types and ethnographic objects. 
The third volume will complete the work.— 
Dial. 


The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present 
and Future. By Captain A. T. Mahan. Little, 
Brown & Company. 

The remarkable series of papers in which 
Captain A. T. Mahan has from time to time ex- 
pressed his views on most questions of American 
naval and foreign policy are now issued in a 
handy volume of some 300 pages entitled Zhe 
Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and 
Future. The titles are: ‘*The United States 
Looking Outward,’’ ‘* Hawaii and Our Future 
Sea Power,’’ ‘‘ The Isthmus and Sea Power,’’ 
‘¢ Possibilities of an Anglo-Americsn Reunion,”’ 
‘¢Preparedness for Naval War,’’ ‘* Strategic 
Features of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico,’’ etc. With these magazine papers 
many of our readers are doubtless already ac- 
quainted and we teed scarcely say that they are 
well worth reproducing in bock form. They 
form" the most considerable and authoritative 
literary contribution to the general discussion in 
question and their influence upon current 
opinions has been such that they are not 
unlikely to prove a potent factor in shaping the 
future history of this country. Captain Mahan 
is the most convinced, the most logical and, with 
thinking people, the most influential exponent of 
the view that the time has come for the abandon- 
ment by us of the Washingtonian policy of diplo- 
matic isolation which ‘‘ befitted our national in- 
fancy.’’ It is time, he thinks, for us to assume 
our share of the ‘‘ travail of Europe,’’ of the 
‘¢work of upholding the common interests of 
civilization.” * * * He views our modern 
civilization (like the old Roman one) as 
‘San oasis set in the midst of a desert of bar- 
barism,’’ ultimately dependent for its safety, 
‘*not upon its mere elaboration of organization, 
but upon the power of that organization to express 
itself in a menacing and efficient attitude of 
physical force, sufficient to resist the numerically 
overwhelming, but inadequately organized hosts 
of outsiders.’? Such being the plight of modern 
civilization, it would of course be the clear duty 
of America to furnish its quota toward the com- 
mon defence. This particular argument of 
Captain Mahan’s in support of militarism seems 
to us to rest upon a somewhat vague and fanci- 
ful hypothesis ; and we are inclined to think 
that it is in its internal and domestic Goths and 
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Vandals, ‘‘ capitalistic’? as well as ‘‘proletar- 
ian,’’ that modern civilization finds its real and 
immediate foes. As to the expediency for this 
country of maintaining at all times a reasonable 
degree of ‘‘ preparedness for war,’’ a degree 
proportional to the current general average of 
political conditions that in our case make for war, 
we heartily agree with Captain Mahan; but we 
are by no means ready to admit the wisdom of a 
policy of territorial expansion or diplomatic 
intermeddling, tending to transform war from a 
comparatively remote contingency into a con- 
stantly impending danger. ‘The menace to our 
form of government that lurks in such a policy is 
evident. Militarism and popular institutions are 
fundamentally at odds; and cogent arguments 
are not lacking to show that the first serious de- 
parture from the traditions and maxims that have 
so long ard so happily governed our relations 
with the outer world may still prove to be the 
beginning of the end of the old political order in 
this country. On the whole, we think our 
fellow countrymen will do well for the present 
to close their ears to the persuasions of the sirens 
of annexation, and lay to heart Speaker Reed’s 
recent aphorism, ‘‘ Empire can wait.’’—Dzal, 


A Short History of Modern English Literature. 

By Edmund Gosse. Appleton & Co. 

To write the history of English literature 
within the compass of some four hundred duo- 
decimo pages is a task from which the wisest of 
students might shrink ; it has been done so many 
times already—and faiily well done at that— 
while the style of an archangel could hardly 
make a manual of the sort good for continuous 
reading. But this is an age of serial compila- 
tions of knowledge, and the Procrustean tyranny 
of the series styled ‘‘ Literatures of the World’’ 
left the editor no e«cape from contriving to have 
the story of English letters told to scale once 
more. ‘The editor has undertaken the tale him- 
self, and, being Mr. Edmund Gosse, has of 
course produced 4 Short History of Modern 
English Lit.rature (Appleton) which is as 
nearly enteriaining and readable as it is possible 
for any such work tobe. He has also made his 
task somewhat more tolerable by beginning with 
Chaucer, thus leaving the ‘‘ archaic section’’ of 
our literature for treatment in anoiher volume by 
some other hand. He has endeavored. to quote 
his own words, ‘‘to give the reader, whether 
familiar with the books mentio: ed or not, a feel- 
ing of the evolution of English literature in the 
primary sense of the term, the disentanglement 
of the skein, the slow and regu’ar unwinding, 
down succeeding generations, of the threads of 
literary expression.’’ The element of biography 
is almost wholly dispensed with, makirg the in- 
terest strictly critical and philosophical, and the 
work has, in comparison with its numerous 
rivals, whatever advantages may flow from 
original and epigrammatic turns of expression, 
quotations of the unhackneyed sort that show a 
man to be fresh from the reading of many of the 
authors discussed, and the general charm of 
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manner that attaches to everything that Mr. 
Gosse writes. —Dia/, 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Here is history, not guesswork; not fine 
writing, not attempts at portraits, or striking 
groups, or dramatic situations, but history naked 
and severe, yet presented with that charm of 
scientific form and statement which has made al- 
most every page of Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s 
a classic in its way. The period comprised in 
this massive octavo of §00 pages is a brief one 
of less than a decade of years, beginning with 
the demonstration in Ireland of 1650, but in- 
cluding such historical figures as those of Fox 
and Bunvan, Milton and Cardinal Mazarin, 
Blake and Tromp and such historical events as 
the subjugation of Ireland and the submission of 
Scotland, the war with the Dutch and the 
mastery of the Channel, the dissolution of the 
Long Parliament and the temporary dictatorship, 
the institution of the Protectorate, the contest for 
supremacy in the North Sea and the peace with 
Holland. It is a stormy landscape, the scene 
shifting to the sea by turns, with plenty of flying 
scud and the sea and the waves roaring, but how 
completely, how calmly, how effectively this 
really great historian presides over it all and 
brings literary order out of the documentary 
chaos! There are seven maps and charts illus- 
trating various points of the wide and checkered 
field under survey. As for Mr. Gardiner’s es- 
timate of Cromwell, which perhaps is the crucial 
point of the book, it is well balanced. The 
head of the figure is fine gold, but the feet are 
clay. And this the world will more and more 
feel to be the truth of Cromwell.—Literary 
World. 


The Pride of Jennico. By Agues and Egerton 

Castle. The Macmillan Company. 

Hardly since the memorable success of ‘* The 
Prisoner of Zenda’’ has there been published 
such a stirring, brilliant and dashing story as 
The Fride of Jennico, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. It is, moreover, carefully written, neat 
in style, and often witty. So long as the world 
lasts, the romantic passage of young lovers, the 
tale of true love crossed and at last triumphant, 
the record of thrilling adventure by field and 
flood—all will thrill the blood and stir the im- 
agination. There are some excellent single 
scenes in the book—among others, a quarrel in 
an English coffee-house of a century ago, a duel, 
and a wild midnight ride for escape. The story 
shows narrative skill of a high order, and has 
that quality of imagination which carries the 
reader as sails help a ship even on a strong cur- 
rent. Zhe Pride of Jennico is a distinct success 
both from the standpoint of popular interest and 
literary quality. Better work still ought to come 
from hands so skillful.— Ox/look. 


Robert C. Winthrop. By Robert C. Winthrop, 
Jr. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The elegance and solidity of th’s volume, by 
Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., accord with the 
scholarly habits of his father. It is less personal, 
social and laudatory than is customary in biog- 
raphies. It has neither argumentative coloring 
nor partisan bias, but, using extracts from his 
orations and letters sparingly, and welding all 
the material into a concise and harmonious 
whole, sets forth in consecutive manner the 
events of Winthrop s public life. It is due not 
only to him but to the distinguished group of 
Northern conservatives with whom he was inti- 
mate, that his attitude towards the moral and 
political agitation of this time should be shown. 
Yet it is to be always remembered that it was 
Winthrop who moved that ‘there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in this 
territory (Oregon) except for crime.’’ 

Winthrop’s congressional career was honor 
able, and marked with exceptional power in ora- 
tory. He agreed with most of the ‘‘ abstract 
principles’’ of the abolitionists, but ‘‘ enlisted 
in no crusade upon the institutions of the South.’’ 
He was a ‘‘ National Republican,’”’ understand- 
ing by the Whig party a constitutional party 
which regards the Union of the States and the 
Constitution as things bove all other things to be 
respected and maintained. He never believed 
in converting a war for the Union} into an 
‘* Emancipation Crusade.’’ 

Of Winthrop as statesman the country well 
knows, but his speaking of ‘‘ Christiar ity Neither 
Sectarian nor Sectional as the Great Rem: dy for 
Social and Political Evils’’ is not so well known, 
for he was a staunch and liberal Churchman. 

This biography is valuable as fresh proof of the 
change in public opinion which is now being able 
to see in the law and order men of forty years 
ago as ardent a patriotism as ever kindled an 
abolitionist. —Literary World. 


Literary History of the American Revolution. 
By Professor Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. II. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The second volume of Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler’s Literary History of the American Revo- 
Zution completes that work, and fills the place it 
takes in his series of American literary histories. 
The first volume of this magazine of contempor- 
aneous American literature relating to the Revo- 
lution covered the pre-revolutionary period, 
namely, down to 1776; this second covers the 
period of the Revolution itself and the times im- 
mediately after; though in both cases there are 
occasional anticipations or reversions, so that the 
two books dovetail a little intoeach other. Pro 
fessor Tyler's method consists (1) in a narrative 
which skillfully bleads the historical with the 
biographica', portraying the men whose writings 
he proposes to adduce as seen against the course 
of public events in which they bore their con- 
spicuous part; and (2) in the steady illustration 
of this narrative with salient extracts from the 
published speeches, letters, journals, poems, 
documents and other literary remains of the men 
themselves; thus imparting to his pages the 
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freshness and the power of an immediate con- 
tact with the master minds who, on one side or 
the other, guided the great conflict of the colon- 
ies with Great Britain, and were instrumental in 
bringing the new nation on the American shore 
out into independence of life and relation. After 
this manner pass before us, in the present vol- 
ume, Samuel Adams and William Livingston 
John Dickinson and Thomas Paine, Joseph 
Stansbury and Jonathan Odell, Francis Hopkin- 
son and Philip Freneau, Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Hutchinson. There are distinct chap- 
ters on the ‘* Loyalist Writers in Prose and 
Verse,’’ on the ‘* Satires, Songs, and Ballads of 
the Revolution,’’ on the *‘ Dramatic Literature’’ 
of the period, on the ‘Prison Literature,’’ 
meaning thereby in particular the writings of 
American captives in British hands, such as 
Ethan Allen and Henry Laurens; on the ‘* Pul- 
pit Champions,’’ like Chauncy, Chaplain Duché, 
and Samuel Cooper of Boston ; on the ‘‘ College 
Preachers,’’? of whom Witherspoon and Stiles 
are the most notable examples ; on such peace- 
makers as John Woolman and St. John Creve- 
coeur; and on the ‘Historians,’? of whom 
Hutchinson perhaps may be named as chief. 
Professor T;ler’s method brings not only all 
these men in their own proper personalities be- 
fore the reader, but assembles their books upon 
the table at his side, opens them st important 
passages, and quotes from them so freely as to 
make the reader feel that he has had not only 
the best but the most that was said while the 
Revolution was hot ; the ‘‘ history’ of that great 
conflict in its ‘‘literature’’ indeed. For this 
service all public libraries, and all thoughtful 
readers in these days of revived interest in the 
uncovering of the foundations of our nation’s 
history, owe the scholarly and patient Professor 
of Ame ican History at Cornell a debt of grati- 
tude. We have only to add that the publishers 
have done all that could be asked of them in 
presenting the work in becoming form, unless, 
perhaps, portraits of persons would have been an 
addition. An index filling more than forty 
pages, and a bibliography filling more than fifty, 
are eminent features of value.—Literary World. 


The Subconscious Self and its Relation to Edu- 
cation and Health. By Louis Waldstein, 
M.D.  Scribners. 


This suggestive little book decidedly repays 
peru:al. We do not say that its psychology is 
always clear or sound. By subconscious percep- 
tion, Lewes, who introduced the term, meant 
subliminal perception, perception not amounting 
to sensation but of an obscure kind. But Dr. 
Waldstein applies tt e word to any feeling which, 
without an unusual effort, cannot be brought to 
the focus of attention. The general theme of 
the essay is stated in a passage which we abridge, 
as follows : 

‘“©We make a distinction between conscious 
impressions and others associated with them, 
though not within the narrowed circle of our at- 
tention, the swdcomscious impressions. We are 
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active and selective relative to the conscious, 
passive only in respect to subconscious impres- 
sions. But the latter class is, however, perman- 
ently registered, and forms a constituent part of 
memory. Impressions here called subconscious 
are by far more numerous than those designated 
as conscious. The accumulated contents of our 
memory govern our emotions, our thoughts, and 
actions, and therefore that portion of our memory 
made up of subconscious impressions, and their 
aggregate must necessarily play a g eat part in 
our individual life.’’ 

The author goes on to describe a ‘‘mood’’ 
(what the Germans call Svimme) very much as 
psychiatrists have done, tracing it largely to un- 
focussed organic sensations. Indeed, in many 
passages he seems to assume that the distinctive 
character of emotion, or at any rate of emotion- 
ality, is the exaggeration of the unfocussed con- 
sciousness ; but this is riding his horse too h-rd. 
Moreover, quite in contrast with most psycholo- 
gists, he often allows himself to speak a; if as- 
sociations were particularly prominent with 
unfocussed ideas, forgetting that this is only half 
the truth, since those associations which do act, 
act more strongly with the focussed ideas. Upon 
this general theme the author descants in a very 
interesting manner; and even when his argu- 
ment is open to suspicion, his conclusions are 
wise. We all know that the soundest wisdom 
is not always the best reasoned. ‘There is akind 
of ‘* horse sense’’ upon which we learn to rely 
all the more that it springs from the larger and 
** subconscious’ part of our nature; and with 
this Dr. Waldstein is well equipped.— Nation. 


The Finances of New York City. By Edward 
Dana Durand, Ph.D. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is an excellent work both for students of 
economies and for public spirited citizens of New 
York and other large cities. It is published at 
a very opportune time, since the first of January, 
1898, will always be one of the most important 
dates in the history of the city—a date which 
may well close one municipal history and open 
another. 

Dr. Durand’s work is more a history than 
anything else. Perhaps there is nothing new in 
it and yet it has great value as being the only 
book which contains a systematic and compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject and which is 
sufficiently complete to generally make unneces- 
sary a reference to the very voluminous public 
documents of State and city from which the au- 
thor has derived most of his facts. 

After a short preface and introduction, the 
subject of the municipal finances before 1871 is 
treated in four chapters, véz: The Early City, 
1652-1830; Council Government Under the 
Charter of 1830; The Period of Legislative In- 
terference, 1850-1869, and The Tweed Ring. 
The second part of the work discusses the fi- 
nances of the city since 1871, the principal 
topics being Assessment and Taxation, Fran- 
chises, The Budget and Expenditure, The Debt 
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and Sinking Fund and the Auditing and ac- 
counting System. Dr. Durand writes as a non- 
partisan critic. Many passages are well worth 
quoting, but we can scarcely do more than give 
an idea of the scope and treatment of the subject. 

Many permanent municipal improvemen's were 
made in the first decade of this century, and the 
floating indebtedness so created was first funded 
in 1812. The} legislature, on petition, author- 
ized the issue of $900,000 of funding bonds. 
Most of these bonds were issued immediately 
thereafter for a term of fourteen years and at six 
per cent. interest. The next year the sinking 
fund was established by the local authorities 
without any legislative ‘action. At this time all 
the government of the city was practically vested 
in the common council, which organized ail the 
executive departments and chose the officers to 
fillthem. Even the appointment of the mayor, 
who had long continued to be named by the 
Governor, was given to the council by the con- 
stitution of 1821. This system of government 
by council remained almost unaltered until 1849, 
although their power was being more and more 
misused. In 1830 anew charter was granted 
to the city. It was framed on the conventional 
lines of State and city governments, much re- 
liance apparently being placed on the mutually 
restraizing influence of a vicameral legislature, 
and chief executive having veto power. This 
charter entirely failed to bring about the reforms 
it was intended to promote. The council dis- 
regarded it both in letter and spirit. The ex- 
ecutive committees of the council usurped the 
powers of the council itself, so that the body 
became divided into a number of petty sub-leg- 
islatures, 

For some years before 1845 general and grow- 
ing dissatisfaction had been felt over the failure 
of the city government to accomplish what had 
been expected under the charter of 1830. In 
1846 a convention was held to draft a new char- 
ter. Although this was not adopted, many of 
its provisions were adopted word for word in the 
charter of 1849, which received an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote. The new charter declared : 
‘* Neither the common council, nor any com- 
mittee or member thereof, shall perform any 
executive business whatever.’? Ten depart- 
ments were established, whose heads were to 
be elected by the people for a three years’ term. 
This charter, also, was a disappointment, snd 
showed thet no laws can make bad men to be 
good rulers. Valuable street franchises were 
given away and popular indignation reached its 
height when the common council attempted to 
grant, despite the mayor's veto, the right to lay 
tracks in Broadway. ‘The beneficiary of this 
scheme was the same Jacob Sharp who finally 
succeeded in his plans thirty-two years later. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on 
the [weed Ring. Dr. Durand states that under 
the law of 1868, which authorized ‘special 
audits’? ‘‘to save the expense of litigation,’’ 
the amount of claims ‘‘adjusted’’ in that year 
alone was $2,776,900, and on most of these 45 
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per cent. only went to the claimant, the remainder 
being systematically divided among the city of- 
ficials. After the exposure of the Ring, the 
members were prosecuted. But by flight, or 
otherwise, all the plunderers escaped punish- 
ment save Tweed alone, who died in a felon’s 
cell. The aggregate plunder may have amounted 
to $50,000,000, but although various civil judg- 
ments were obtained, only $1,152,373 was paid 
back to the city. 

The work concludes with an appendix con- 
taining a list of the works cited, several financial 
tables and five diagrams. The whole is well in- 
dexed.—N. Y. Financier. 


William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. By 
Georg Brandes. The Macmillan Company. 


When we consider the vast libraries that have 
been built over the ghost of Shakespeare and re- 
call the fact that even a hundred years ago the 
number of his commentators, emendators, anno- 
tators, and all their tribe was so great that a 
witty poet of that day represents the unquiet 
spirit of the bard, he bitterly complaining that it 
were 

Better to bottom tarts and cheese cakes nice 

Than thus be patched and cobbled in one’s grave, 
it would seem as though everything worth saying 
about him must surely have been said long since. 
And yet, that there is still something left, is 
proved by the issue of two solid looking volumes 
entitled William Shakespeare: A Critical Study, 
by Georg Brandes (Macmillans). Dr. Bran- 
des, who is a Danish Jew and the most promi- 
nent living man of letters in his native Denmark, 
has long been accepted as one of the ablest of 
living Continental critics, though heretofore but 
little of his work has received an English trans- 
lation. Toa majority of American and English 
readers he is probably known on'y as the author 
of a brilliant monograph upon the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, which, published nearly twenty years 
ago, yet remains the ablest and most keenly 
critical appreciation of that brilliant and complex 
personality. Inthe present volumes Dr. Bran- 
des, bringing to his subject immense erudition, 
keen intellectual sympathy and a highly tra’‘ned 
faculty of analysis starts with the assumption 
that a biography of Sh:kespeare, though difficult, 
is not impossible. 

** This book was not written with the inten- 
tion of describing Shakespeare’s triumphant 
progress through the world, nor or telling the 
tale of his world-wide dominion. Its purpose 
was to declare and prove that Shakespeare is 
not thirty-six plays and a few poems jumbled to- 
gether and read é/e méle, but a man who felt 
and thought, rejoiced and suffered, brooded, 
dreamed and created. 

‘* Far too long has it been the custom to say, 
‘ We know nothing about Shakespeare,’ or ‘ An 
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octavo page would contain all our knowledge of 
him.’ Even Swinburne has written of the in- 
tangibility of his personality in his works. Such 
assertions have been carried so far that a 
wretched group of dilettanti has been bold 
enough, in Europe and America, to deny Wil- 
liam Shakespeare the right of his own life work, 
to give to another the honor due to his genius 
and to bespatter him and his invulnerable name 
with an insane abuse which has reéchoed 
through every land. 

‘*It is to refute this idea of Shakespeare’s im- 
personality and to indignantly repel an ignorant 
and arrogant attack upon one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race that the present 
attempt has been made. 

‘¢It is the author's opinion that, given the 
possession of forty-five important works by any 
man, it is entirely our own fault if we know 
nothing whatever about him. The poet has 
incorporated his whole individuality in these 
writings and there, if we can read aright, we 
shall find him. 

‘¢ The William Shakespeare who was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who lived and wrote in her reign and that 
of James, who ascended into heaven in his 
comedies and descended into hell in his 
tragedies and died at the age of fifty two in his 
native town, rises a wonderful personality, in 
grand and distinct outlines, with all the vivid 
coloring of life, from the pages of his books be- 
fore the eyes of all who read them with an 
open, receptive mind, with sanity of judgment 
and simple susceptibility to the power of gen- 
ius.”’ 

And so, with indefatigable patience, the au- 
thor has set to work to build up the personality 
of the poet, bit by bit, from indications in the 
plays, chance extracts from contemporary rec- 
ords, and the thousand and one trifles discovered 
in the course of years of exhaustive study, while 
each of the plays is in turn examined by the ap- 
plication of philosophic principles, as well as the 
purely esthetic tests. The fir-t part of the task 
is necessarily to a large extent a work of the 
imagination and the doctor’s conclusions, like 
those of all the Shakspearean theorists, are often 
based upon but a frail foundation of irrefutable 
facts ; but the resultant whole forms not only a 
model example of purely scientific criticism and 
a storehouse of information for the student, but 
also a wonderful picture cf Elizabethan life and 
a narrative that has all the charm and interest of 
a fascinating romance. 

The two volumes are divided into three books, 
of which part was translated by Mr. William 
Archer and part by Miss Mary Morrison and 
Miss Diana White, while the proofs of the whole 
were revised by Dr. Brandes himself.—The 
N. Y. Sun. 
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Public School Arithmetic. Based on McLellan 
and Dewey’s ‘* Psychology of Number.’’ By 
J. A. McLellan and A. F. Ames. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. McLellan is making the most intelligent 
and heroic fight of the day against the ‘‘deplora- 
ble reaction’’ against arithmetic as a school 
study. He thinks the reaction due to the irra- 
tional methods of teaching. This book is pre- 
pared for the purpose of giving arithmetic its 
rightful place by having it taught on sound psy- 
chological principles, making it in very truth 
** the logic of the public schools,’’ ‘‘ an unrivaled 
means of mental discipline.’’ 

Number is measurement making a vague 
whole definite. The book from the beginning 
stimulates and promotes that spontaneous action 
of the mind by which undefined wholes are 
viewed through units of measurement. True 
conception of number is a prime necessity, a false 
idea of number dulls perception and reason, 
cultivates habits of inaccurate and disconnected 
attention, making the subject practically worth- 
less for mental discipline. 

It is a radical departure to have a text-book in 
arithmetic prepared with a new idea of number 
running through the whole work, as it does here. 
The ‘‘idea’’ of Dr. McLellan is well brought 
out in his treatment of the ‘‘ four’’ fundamental 
operations and fractions. Addition and subirac- 
tion are not ‘*two’’ rules, addition and multi- 
plication are not ‘‘identical’’ operations, multi- 
plication and division are not ‘‘ two processes.’’ 
The ideas of multiplication and division are 
‘*implicit’’ in all fundamental operations, and 
become ‘‘explicit’’ in fractions. Every rule in 
fractions has a meaning, and therefore has an 
interest that leads to facial mastery. 

No text-book has appeared in our day in whose 
use in the schools so many educators have been 
interested as will be in this. Every school that 
makes an early success of it is sure to be much 
visited by those who are desirous of knowing the 
practical value of the ‘*‘ McLellan and Dewey”’ 
theory of number.— Journal of Education. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. 
By William A. Setchell, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of California. New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 

The author of this work is evidently a practi- 
cal and self-reliant teacher and he believes in 
practical methods of instruction. His book for 
beginners in botany is, to some extent, original, 
but it is wisely planned in adopting the principle 
of object teaching, which he calls laboratory 
practice. The book is designed for beginners in 
the preparatory schools. Its aim is to teach the 
science, and in teaching the subject as a science 
to lead the mind of the student to interest itself 
in the phenomena of nature for his own farther 
development and profit. The method of instruc- 
tion adopted is to present to the class the plant 


as a living, working, struggling being, with a 
single object in view, vzz.. to produce its kind. 
The seeds are taken up first, as the starting 
point for the study of the life history; then the 
roots ; then the stems; then the leaves; then 
the phyllotaxy, or arrangement of leaves upon 
the stem ; then the buds ; then the vernation, or 
the manner in which the leaves are packed away 
in the bud and the manner in which the plant 
protects itself from its enemies ; then the flower ; 
then the fruit and the seed again. Objects to il- 
lustrate all these processes are before the class, 
when the history of the evolution is studied and 
taught and the method of reproduction from the 
new seed is explained. Of course, with this 
method, the subject must be taken up at the sea- 
son when living plants are obtainable. This is 
a very valuable book and reveals a method of in- 
struction that cannot fail to interest both the 
teacher and his pupils. The appendix contains 
suggestions to students and to teachers. An 
index and summary of sixteen pages are ap- 
pended.— Journal of Education. 


The Study of Children and their School Train- 
ing. By Dr. Francis Warner. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Dr. Francis Warner, who is already favorably 
known for his works on psychology, has given 
us a valuable manual on Zhe Study of Children 
and their School Training. It is distinctly a 
physiological study of the growth of the child 
from early years through adolescence, giving 
special attention to nerve signs of all kinds. In 
a very definite, concrete way, and with illustra- 
tions, the reader is taught to observe in children 
such physical expressions as twitchings, ‘* fidge- 
tiness,’’ hand and head postures, etc., and to 
interpret them aright. This book seems to us 
an extremely suggestive and important one for 
teachers and parents ; and being simply written, 
and free from technicalities, it may be under- 
stood and applied with ease by any reader. As 
an example of Dr. Warner’s method of expound- 
ing his subject, we quote a paragraph from the 
Introductory Chapter. ‘‘A boy, eight years of 
age, in preparatory school, was said to be so dull 
at learning Latin that it was thought impossible 
to continue the attempt to teach him, He was 
healthy and well made ; he showed no signs of 
mental defect, and was otherwise quick and bright. 
He had learned to read well, and read story 
books for pleasure. I noticed that, in reading, he 
followed the words on the printed line by moving 
his head, not moving ‘his eyes in their orbits ; this 
did well enough for story-reading, when he 
skipped much of the page. Moving the head in 


place of turning the eyes did not admit of sufficient 
accuracy for studying Latin. Some attention to eye 
drill soon removed all the difficulty complained 
of, and the boy made good progress. The cause of 
mental dullness serves to illustrate the usefulness 
to teachers of personal observation.’’— Zhe Dial. 
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The Teaching of Morality. By Sophie Bryant, 
D.Sc. New York, The Macmillan Company. 
The Zeaching of Morality, by Sophie Bryant, 

D.Sc., is a brief but suggestive handbook for 

teachers and parents. ‘The opening chapter is a 

close philosophical and psychological treatment 

of ‘* Moral Education in General,’’ followed by 
chapters on the ‘Intellectual and Moralizing 

Processes Involved in the Study of Morality,’’ 

on ** The Principle of Teaching,’’ and on ‘ Vir- 

tuous Character’? and ‘Social Membership.’’ 

Great stress is laid on initiative, on leading the 

pupil to a stage of rational self activity. The 

whole book shows a clear insight, based on 
both experience and reflection ; and we regret 
that a large portion is so condensed, abstract, 
and dry, that it must fail of the widest service. 

A single sentence is worth quoting as giving some 

idea of the author’s method and standpoint. ‘“‘My 

experience—based on some teaching to school 
girls between the ages of twelve and eighteen 

—is, (1) that young people are much interested 

in the ideas of right and wrong; (2) that they 

are apt to be impressed and effectively moved by 
that strain of moral reflection which shows the 

unity of virtue in all variety of virtues; and (3) 

that they acquire this kind of knowledge as 

naturally as any other, while they are apt to ap- 
ply it with more interest and skill.’ — 7%e Dial. 


A Dictionary of Classical Quotations. By T.B. 

Harbottle. The Macmillan Company. 

We announced some months since the appear- 
ance of a new series of dictionaries of quotations 
in three volumes; the pioneer, English, edited 
by P. H. Dalbiac, having already been pub- 
lished and received notice in these columns. 
The second volume of the series, Classical, by 
T. B. Harbottle, is now in hand; a third, Con- 
tinental, edited by Mr. Dalbiac and Mr. Har- 
bottle in conjunction, is to follow. The Dic- 
tionary of Classical Quotations, which is the 
special subject of the present paragraph, is a solid 
but not too large volume of some 650 pages, just 
about one-half of which is given to Latin quota- 
tions and the other half to Greek. The quota- 
tions are in every case connected with their 
authorship, and are supplied with English trans- 
lations. The authors and subjects are also 
indexed. The arrangement of the quotations 
under both heads is alphabetical. Such a hand- 
book of notable sayings in the Latin and the 
Greek is invaluable for the desk and library shelf, 
and the amount of wisdom to be derived from its 
pages simply as pages to be read is something 
enormous. As for example: 

Malum est consilium quod mutari non potest. 
PuBLILius SyRus. 
which Mr. Harbottle translates : 

Any plan is bad which is incapable of modification. 
The book is well printed and substantially bound 
for purposes of constant reference.—Literary 
World. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools. Teachers’ 
Manual. By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Wilson, 
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Ph.D. New York, The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 

This is an attractive manual on nature study, 
full of suggestion, abounding in information, in- 
stinct with inspiration. The work is presented 
by the month, and in the synopsis is re-arranged 
by topics. Weather is studied in detail from 
September to February, plants and animals every 
month, fruits are specialized in October, and 
stones in March, April and May. While the 
book is not ideal, it is a distinct and valuable 
addition to all that has hitherto appeared. Mrs. 
Wilson is well equipped in scholarship, has had 
the best of experience as the head of the bio- 
logical laboratories in the Philadelphia normal 
school, and in charge of the nature work in the 
school of observation and practice, but that 
which counts for more than either is her ardent 
love of children and devout purpose to reveal to 
them those phases of nature in which they are 
most interested, and from the study of which 
they will get the most permanent benefit. Noth- 
ing has yet appeared along this line that is more 
complete, varied, judicious, and directive than 
this book of Mrs. Wilson’s, and, in several de- 
partments, it is peerless.— Journal of Education. 


Principles of Political Economy. Vol. 
Book III. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
York, The Macmillan Company. 

This second volume of one of the really great 
works on political economy has been long de- 
layed by the illness of Professor Nicholson, of 
the University of Edinburgh. The other volume 
dealt more with the great underlying principles 
of production, consumption, private property, 
bequest and inheritance, property, competition, 
wages, profits and rents. This history element 
of economics was an important feature. 

In this volume exchange is exhaustively and 
scientifically treated. Markets, prices, demand 
and supply are admirably dealt with. The cost 
of production, and monopoly values, and their 
relation to both profit and wages, are presented 
with great candor and completeness. Rent and 
over production are considered with much care, 
but the chief feature of the book is the study of 
money, its function, the metallic systems, 
Gresham’ s law, the ‘‘ quantity theory of money,’’ 
inconvertible paper prices, interaction of gold 
and silver, and bimetallism. The whole ques- 
tion of banking, rates of interest, and commercial 
crises is elaborately and clearly set forth.— 
Journal of Education. 


Ik, 
New 


Elementary Latin-English Dictionary. By G. 

H. Nall. The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. G. H. Nall’'s Elementary Latin-English 
Dictionary, which bears the name of its pub- 
lishers, holds a half-way place between a special 
vocabulary such as would accompany the writings 
of any one Latin author, and the larger and 
comprehensive works which in one form or an- 
other must be included in the apparatus of the 
classical scholar. The author is an assistant 
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master at Westminster School, London. The 
book is compactly printed, though it runs to up- 
ward of 400 pages, and presents an exceptionally 
large and clear type tothe eye. It is designed 
especially for preparatory schools and junior 
forms, and is furnished at so cheap a price that, 
as the author hints, when a boy has done with 
his copy he can throw it, well-thumbed, into 
the fire without feeling that he is wasting money. 
The definitions are concise, the etymologies are 
sufficient, the scope is adequate to ordinary 
needs. We are satisfied that this little Latin 
dictionary, multum in parvo, will meet a real 
want and render a very useful service. — Literary 
World. 


Heine’s Poems. Edited by D. Bucheim. The 

Macmillan Company. 

Heine in German is what everybody who 
reads German wants; and to have that desider- 
atum in the beautiful shape and dress of a 
*¢ Golden Treasury ’’ volume is to have the want 
met with a special touch of delicacy and consid- 
eration. There are two Heines, of course, an 
upper and a lower, a Heine of the spirit and one 
of the flesh; and it is the Heine of the spirit 
alone who is here presented to us by Dr. Buch- 
heim, Professor of German Literature in King’s 
College, London. That is to say, he has given 
us in this tasteful sixteenmo of 376 pages selec- 
tions of the best of Heine’s poetry from the 
ethical and spiritual point of view, in the ori- 
ginal and in German print. A kindly introduc- 
tion, which is not written with blinded eyes, 
prefaces, as a considerable body of notes follows, 
the selections, and there is an index, as well as 
an engraved vignette portrait of the Byronesque 
face of the poet on the title-page.—Literary 
World. 


The Bible Story Retold for Young People. The 
Old Testament. By W. H. Bennett, M.A. 
The New Testament. By the Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A. The Macmillan Company. 
Of the many attempts which have been made 

to recast the old, old stories of the Bible in a 

form more likely to win entrance into the ears 

and hearts of the children, this strikes one as very 
much better than any we have come across yet. 

Both Messrs. Bennett and Adeney are well 

known as accurate scholars and men of excep- 

tional ability. The sequence of the Bible narra- 
tive is kept unbroken, the plainest words are 
used, but there is none of that mawkish watering 
down which is so hateful to the children who 
have not lapsed into priggishness. Each chapter 
is short, the salient points are so clearly brought 
out that misunderstanding is virtually impossible. 
We know that many parents have been anxiously 
looking out for a book of this kind, and we un- 
hesitatingly commend it to their notice, It 
might be used in the Sunday-school with great 
advantage, and it certainly ought to find a place 
in the school library. — Zhe Pacific Churchman. 


The Westward Movement. The Colonies and 
the Republic West of the Alleghenies, 1763- 
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1798. With full cartographical illustrations 
from contemporary sources. By Justin Win- 
sor. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

The name of Justin Winsor is indelibly asso- 
ciated with American historical literature. As 
editor of ‘* The Narrative and Critical History of 
America’’ and as author of important works on 
geographical discovery on this continent, he dis- 
played a rare knowledge of sources and a critical 
appreciation of their worth. As a cartographer 
he was easily first among American scholars and 
his attainments in this field lend to his works a 
peculiar value. The present volume arouses the 
melanchily interest which always attaches to the 
last work of a great scholar’s life. Not only is 
it Dr. Winsor’s final contribution to scholarship, 
but it concludes the story begun in ‘‘ Cartier to 
Frontenac’’ and continued in ‘* The Mississippi 
Basin.’’ The three volumes together form a 
continuous history of geographic discovery and 
exploration in America, together with some ac- 
count of the political arrangements by which the 
region east of the Mississippi was disposed of.— 
Nation. 


France under Louis XV. By James Breck 
Perkins. In two volumes. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 

During the five years which have passed since 
the publication of ‘* France under the Regency ”’ 
Mr. Perkins has made good use of his time. His 
present subject is better than the preceding one, 
and, perhaps, considering this, he has taken 
unstinted pains to prepa.e for the execution of a 
worthy book. One need not beat about the 
bush before praising the outcome of so much 
labor. Mr. Pcrkins has produced a piece of 
sound scholarship without slighting either ar- 
rangement or style. He shows a just apprecia- 
tion of values, holding a fair balance between the 
importance of his period and the importance of 
his reader’s time. At no point can he be ac- 
cused of wilful diffuseness. He is unconcerned 
with the national prejudices which have distorted 
so many histories of this age. In a word, we 
have before us a treatise which deserves to be 
read and considered carefully. It is well pre- 
pared, well digested, and well written. — /Vation. 


Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the United States, 1776-1861. Edited with 
notes by William MacDonald. Macmillan. 
In this attractive and well-arranged volume 

Professor MacDonald has brought together the 

texts of ninety-seven documents, of which all but 

four belong to the constitutional period. His 
aim is to furnish a collection of texts available 
for class use. The need of such a collection is 
impressed on the minds of teachers of history in 
colleges and high schools, for text-books and 
lectures abound in allusions to or abstracts of 
documents which can really seem living only to 
those who read the texts. 

The value of such a work as Professor Mac- 

Donald has prepared depends on four factors : 

Such a selection of texts as may illustrate the 
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chronological succession of important events ; 
such a selection as may fairly represent the vari- 
ous kinds of documentary material ; the choice 
of really essential extracts, and the accuracy of 
transcriptions. The first of these criteria may 
safely be applied to this book. If the reader 
lets his mind run through the succession of im- 
portant events in the public, official history of the 
nation, he will find no large episode which has 
not illustration here in some typical document. 
The ground is well covered and special effort 
has been made to illustrate the slavery conflict. 
The range of material is by the author’s plan 
limited. A third of the extracts are from statutes 
and treaties, another third from executive mes- 
sages and reports. The rest is made up of con- 
gressional documents, State documents and five 
special documents, v7z.. Taney’s contract with 
the Girard Bank, the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, the Dred Scott Deci- 
sion, the Amendment of the Peace Congress and 
the Confederate Constitution. Perhaps some dip- 
lomatic material might well have been included, 
such as the Orders m Council and Decrees of 
1807, but on the whole the choice is very sensi- 
ble and there is sufficient variety in the subjects 
of the texts. 

That such a collection is somewhat arid lies, 
perhaps, in the nature of things. Documents 
which, like most of these, set forth accomplished 
facts, in careful detail, are hard to read and hard 
to remember. Professor MacDonald has intro- 
duced some texts like Adams’s message on the 
X Y Z, the Report of the Hartford Convention, 
the Webster-Hayne Debate, and the Ostend 
Manifesto; but most of the extracts have the 
solid weight of the statute-book. Even the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence, Articles of 
Confederation, Ordinance of 1787 and Constitu- 
tion are printed in so many places that one 
grudges the tenth of the book given up to them. 
On the other hand, we could wish that one or 
other of the declarations in justification of the 
South Carolina ordinance of secession, virtual pre- 
ambles, had been published in connection with 
it. 

The authorities used are few, most of the ex- 
tracts coming from congressional documents of 
various kinds, where verification is simple. 
Several of the treaties are taken from the Re- 
vised Statues of the District of Columbia instead 
of from the official Treaties and Conventions. 
While the text of the early constitutional docu- 
ments prefixed to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is legal and may be quoted in 
courts, an exact transcription from the originals 
of some of the verbatim reprints would have 
been more suitable for an historical collection 
like Professor MacDonald’s. The introductory 
notes are readable and helpful. In general the 
book is well chosen, well fitted together, and 
likely to serve a useful purpose.— ation. 


Horace Mann, and the Common-School Re- 
vivalin the United States. By Dr. Hinsdale. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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The volume contributed by Dr. Hinsdale to 
the ‘Great Educators’’ series, Horace Mann, 
and the Common-School Revival in the United 
States (Scribners), deals with a subject of deep 
interest to every American, for the questions agi- 
tated and the controversies engaged in by the 
New England reformer are even now not all 
settled. But, aside from the practical importance 
of the work and permanent influence of Horace 
Mann, his uncommon moral and mental traits, 
the pathetic incidents of his life, and the dra- 
matic events of his public career, leading up to 
the tragic catastrophe of Antioch College are fas- 
cinating in the extreme. Professor Hinsdale has 
succeeded admirably in giving in comprehensive, 
compact, and, withal, very readable form, all 
the essentials of the life and main work of the 
great educator. The general reader, we feel in- 
clined to suggest, might start at once with chap- 
ter III., leaving for subsequent reading the first 
two chapters and the last, dealing, respectively, 
with common-school affairs before and after 
Horace Mann. This plan, while spo ling the 
chronology, will heighten the interest.— Nation. 


The Later Renaissance. By David Hannay. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In this sixth volume in the series upon 
‘¢ Periods of European Literature,” edited by 
Professor Saintsbury, David Hannay traces the 
influence of the later Renaissance upon the liter- 
ary genius of Spain, England, France and Italy. 
That all were stimulated without being essenti- 
ally changed is clearly proved ; that Spain felt 
the effects least and France most is shown to be 
due to the peculiar character of the two peoples, 
the former intensely national and slow to lend 
itself to other ways, the latter tending ever to 
form new schools and quick to set up new doc- 
trines ; that England came between the two ex- 
tremes was but another natural outcome of a race 
spirit’ containing strong elements, yet not wholly 
alien to the influences of the time. Spain, never 
admitting a foreign element into its literature, 
put forth its own best effort and died ; England 
and France learned their lesson from the Renais- 
sance and gave assurance of far more good work 
to come. 

One-half of this volume is devoted to the 
Spanish literature in its golden age; one-fourth 
is set apart for the English; the French are a 
little more sparingly treated ; Italy is considered 
chiefly under the names of Tasso and Bruno; 
Portugal is barely touched upon. Since the 
study of the Spanish genius in its best days is 
made so lengthy and as exhaustive as the space 
will allow, it is to be regretted that the writer 
should in this instance display no sympathy 
whatever with his subject. We would prefer to 
have these Spaniards discussed by someone who 
appreciated their peculiar nature and aims. 
Only when Cervantes, the least Spanish of these 
writers, is reached, does our author show a 
genuine approval of anything that was done in 
Spain ; that others are accounted great, that they 
were great for Spain, he admits; but their 
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achievements are of a kind for which he shows 
no relish. Yet he classifies them otherwise 
fairly enough, and offers valuable comments 
upon their works. 

The handling of the English and French por- 
tions of the subject is in the manner we should 
expect from one so intimately acquainted with 
his material. Some excuse is made for passing 
over the Portuguese so hurriedly ; while the al- 
most unbroken silence in Germany and the ab- 
sence of anything much in the modern Dutch 
and Scandinavian literatures explains the fact 
that these have no place in the book. For a 
writer to undertake to display ‘‘intimate and 
equal acquaintance’’ of all the branches of 
European literature at any given time is to at- 
tempt more than is here claimed to be accom- 
plished ; that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the literature which happened to be of greatest 
prominence is plain in this brief presentation of 
so broad a matter.—Boston Zranscript. 


Speech on Conci'iation with America. By Ed- 
mund Burke. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Hammond Lamont. Boston, Ginn 
& Company. 

In editing Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America, Mr. Lamont has succeeded in 
doing that which is so essential to a thorough 
appreciation of a work of this nature, yet is:o 
seldom accomplished—he has presented the at- 
mosphere of the times so clearly and so vividly 
that one ignorant of the political history has 
a pleasing sense of familiarity with the condi- 
tions and the surroundings amid which it was 
written. In his introduction, which covers 
nearly a third of the book, he portrays Burke 
and his times; Burke as the friend of great- 
minded men; Burke as the statesman, unmoved 
by petty interests; Burke as the writer, whose 
choice of words and arrangement of ideas make 
the study of this speech so well ‘‘ worth the 
while.’’ He gives a brief, but adequate, sum- 
mary of the history of the mother country—the 
relation between the king and the people, and 
between the king, parliament, and the colonies, 
as it influeaced the form and subject matter of 
this speech. The same method of exposition is 
pursued in the life of Burke. He emphasizes 
the influences that made Burke just the man 
and thinker that he was; and that made this 
great pleader for conservatism the sympathetic 
friend of America. 

But the introduction is not merely an aggre- 
gation of dry historical and psychological facts. 
There is a generous sprinkling of gossipy details, 
such as the incident of his delivery of this speech 
emptying the benches, though later the printed 
copy caused as much willing neglect of sleep as 
had the delivery unwilling neglect of dinner. 
There is an argumentative brief of the speech, 
borrowed from Professor G. P. Baker’s ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Argumentation,”’ also an excellent chron- 
ological table of Burke's life, of general and of 
literary history. 

The speech itself, with modernized capitaliza- 
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tion, spelling, and punctuation, follows a copy 
of the second edition, London, 1775. The notes 
are excellently well chosen. They indicate the 
sources of Burke’s style, they compare this 
speech, in its ideas and expression, with his 
other writings, and explain allusions and ob- 
scurities. There is a good working incex. 
And, best of all, he gives a splendid bibliog. 
raphy, which is a veritable inspiration to broader 
study.— Journal of Education. 


L’ Enseignement primaire dans les pays civilisés. 

By E. Levasseur. Puris, Berger-Levrault et 

ie. 

In this work M. Levasseur has availed him- 
self of the assistance of members of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Statistics, and brought together 
a mass of information in regard to the elementary 
schools of every country in which they have 
been established. The skill with which this in- 
formation is spread before the reader is sufficient 
to establish a scientific reputation. The book is 
divided into two parts, the first containing chap- 
ters on the school systems of different countries, 
including, besides statistics, the history of ele- 
mentary instruction with some account of legis- 
lation and mode of administration, financial 
resources, and the methods of gathering and 
publishing statistics ; and the second part, a com- 
parative study of the systems of instruction in 
the various countries. Two appendices and an 
index close the volume. The three most ex- 
tended chapters are on France, Germany and the 
United States. The two last named countries, 
says M. Levasseur, represent different and very 
important types of elementary instruction. It is 
gratifying to the American to find almost twice as 
much space devoted to the schools of the United 
States as is given to either of the other countries. 
The whole work is a suggestion of what might 
be accomplished by an international bureau of 
statistics that would on some common basis 
gather and present statistical information in re- 
gard to education. M. Levasseur is himself 
one of the strongest advocates and promoters of 
the establishment of such a bureau.—/ournal 
of Political Economy. 


Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary. By William Edward Mead, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig). Boston, Ginn & Co. 

This unique and interesting work presents a 
fine specimen of the literary character of the 
fifteenth century, not only in matter and style, 
but in method of spelling. In these selections 
the editor has presented books instead of frag- 
mentary and mutilated passages. These six books 
contain some of the choicest portions of the 
Morte D’ Arthur, and are really representative of 
its character in all respects. An exhaustive 
introduction gives a full history of the author and 
his works, and more than eighty pages of notes, 
an accurate glossary, and full index add greatly 
to the value of the book. This is not the least 
valuable of the Athenzeum Press Series. — Journal 
of Education. 
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The Elements of Geometry. By Henry W. 
Keigwin. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
Each author of every new text-book upon a 

given subject aims to introduce some new and 
attractive feature which his predecessors had not 
discovered. One ciass of mathematical authors 
have written works in which every proposition 
in elementary geometry is demonstrated ; other 
treatises contain no proofs whatever. 

Professor Keigwin has followed the middle 
course between these two methods. ‘The early 
propositions in this book are demonstrated at 
length, in order to make clear the form of 
geometrical demonstration, and, as the work 
proceeds, the details of proof are gradually re- 
moved, in order to throw the student on his own 
resources. In ‘‘ Plane Geometry,’’ book I., are 
found the elementary relations of rectilinear 
figures and of the circle; in book II. are pro- 
portional line segments, including similar and 
regular figures; in book III., the relations of 
areas and measurements, In ‘‘ Solid Geometry,”’ 
success depends on the fidelity of the student in 
making models of figures, as explained in the 
author’s notes at the end.—/Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


The Second Book of Caesars Gallic War. 
Edited for the Use of Schools by William C. 
Collar, Head Master of the Roxbury Latin 
School. Boston, Ginn & Co, 

We welcome another of the admirable school 
classics edited by Mr. Collar, the distinguished 
head master of a leading preparatory school, and 
himself a first-class classical teacher. It is an 
elementary text-book, designed, as the editor 
says, ‘‘to help make easier for boys and girls the 
approaches to Latin and to bridge wanton gaps.’’ 
He has taken the second book of the Gallic 
War, instead of the first, because it has a dra- 
matic interest and is the shorter and easier, and 
should be read first, even if others are to be read in 
preparing the student to study and understandZa 
classic author. The book contains a fine map of 
Gaul in Czesar’s time, two maps of battlefields, 
notes, with grammatical references to the Latin 
grammars of Allen and Greenough and of Hark- 
ness, anda full vocabulary.— Journal of Hduca- 
tion, 


Norwegian Grammar and Reader. By Profes- 
sor Julius E. Olson. Scott, Foresman & Co. 
The American student desirous of becoming 

acquainted with the language of Norway and 

Denmark has hitherto been unable to secure the 

help of a suitable grammatical manual. None of 

the books hitherto published in this country has 
been altogether adequate to the needs of the 

student, and there was a real demand for such a 

work as Professor Julius E. Olson’s Norwegian 

Grammar and Reader (Scott, Foresman & Co. ), 

which has just been published. We are glad to 

note that the author carries the courage of his 
convictions far enough to style his book a ‘‘ Nor- 
wegian’’ grammar, in defiance of the pedantry 
which would insist upon the term ‘‘ Dano- 
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Norwegian,’’ and of the impossible contention 
that such writers as Herr Bjérnson and Dr. Ibsen 
do not uce the Norwegian language. Rather 
less than half of the work is devoted to the 
grammar ; the rest consists of well chosen selec- 
tions, with notesand a vocabu'ary. The extracts 
range all the way from ‘‘ Eventyr’’ by Asbjérn- 
sen and Moe to examples chosen from the 
Dioscuri of contemporary Norwegian literature 
and lyrics from the ‘‘ Maalstrzever.’’ They make 
up a singularly attractive collection. and the stu- 
dent who masters them all will have made a 
good start in his acquaintance with the Norwe- 
gian language, literature and history. It is a 
task well worth undertaking for anyone who 
knows German to begin with, since it offers an 
unusually great reward for an unusually small 
amount of effort. —Dial. 


Introduction to the Study of Econemics. By 
Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Cornell University. Silver, Kurdett & Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

There are not many text-books on the subject 
of political economy that are well adapted for 
use in secondary schools. The subject is a diffi- 
cult one for immature pupils to understand. This 
book begins in a rational way—with the earliest 
settlements and their conditions, the westward 
expansion, the various industries, and their vary- 
ing conditions. The needs of the people lead 
to the industries. The labor necessary to supply 
the wants of mankind leads to the accumulation 
of wealth. Facts and conditions are stated be- 
fore conclusions are reached or theories put 
forth. Production leads to exchange, and for 
this exchange money is anecessary medium. The 
problems growing out of the use of money are 
discussed clearly. The author is independent in 
speaking of monopolies, as well as in discussing 
other questions. There are different opinions on 
many subjects before the people at the present 
time. The author endeavors to state both sides 
of these questions fairly. This style is clear and 
his statements right to the point. It is a very 
readable book. An extended list of authorities 
is added.—American School Board Journal. 


The Living Substance, as such and as Organism. 
By Gwendolen Foulke Andrews. Ginn & Co. 


This work, forming a supplement to the /Jour- 
nal of Morphology, Vol. X11. No. 2, is the out- 
come of ten years’ study of protoplasmic struc- 
ture in the Protozoa, Metazoa, and higher forms 
of life. The author made her observations upon 
living material althovgh comparing it with var- 
ious ‘* proserved’’ forms, and concludes that the 
original delicacy of structure is alrered by the 
reagents commonly used. One object, therefore, 
of publishing her researches is to induce the 
biologist to observe the living substance as the 
naturalist studies the habit of an organism. 
Acknowledging her indebtedness to Biitschli’s 
work, she claims that the structure known by his 
name is not the final constitution of the proto- 
plasmic form, but only one of a graded series yet 
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undiscovered. She finds that there is not only 
an external environment, but an internal one 
which the living substance is ever seeking to 
control, to render itself more independent. As 
the result of her investigations, a new biological 
standpoint is offered, that the true [organism is 
the invisible vesicular substance; all powers, 
functions and organs are primarily for this, and 
only incidentally for the animal and plant. Re- 
flex actions are noted as pointing toward this 
view, in establishing the fact that activities 
seemingly of the organism are products of local 
function. Man thus finds himself but a second- 
ary affair, a mere phase of protoplasm, and it is 
unquestionably ‘‘ difficult to overcome the natural 
egotism of the unit’’ and persuade him of this as 
truth without many more facts than are brought 
forward in the present volume. ‘The plea, how- 
ever, that the phenomena of life is best observed 
in living protoplasm is well founded and sup- 
ported by the circumstance that the chemical 
properties of dead and living cells are unlike, 
shown in a pamphlet by Professor Oscar Loew. 
—-Popular Science Monthly. 


The Kindergarten System. Translated by Fanny 
Franks. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don. C. W. Burdeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This is the work of Alexander Bruno Hausch- 
mann translated and adapted for the use of Eng- 
lish kindergarten students. The original has 
been somewhat condensed in the translation by 
the omission of some passages and giving a sum- 
mary instead of the full contents of others. It 
is a very readable and interesting book, giving 
the origin and development of the system as seen 
in the life of Friedrich Froebel. Freebel’s ex- 
perience as an educational reformer, going back 
to the beginning of the child’s life and his in- 
sight into all the influences that shape the child’s 
character, have been an inspiration to teachers. 
It has been no less an inspiration to mothers. 
The mother’s instinctive faculties give her an in- 
sight into the child’s nature. But Froebel made 
a system of educational means and influences. 
Thoughtful persons who have the care of chil- 
dren, either in school or out of it, will find so 
many helpful suggestions in Froebel’s teachings 
that they cannot afford to be unacquainted with 
them. The part of the publishers as well as 
that of the translator has been done in an excel- 
lent manner.—School Board Journal, 


Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools and 
Colleges. By P. A. Lambert, M.A., of Le- 
high Universitr. The Macmillan Company. 
Many of our best text-books of pure mathe- 

matics have been written for the use of students 

in technical colleges. Such are, among the later 
ones, Murray’s ‘‘ Differential Equations,’’ and 

Merriman and Woodward's ‘‘ Higher Mathe- 

matics,’’ From the general excellence of these 

works one might wish that more of our intro- 

ductory books were wriiten in the same spirit. 
The Macmillan Company have now added to 

their long list of mathematical teats, Anal) tic 
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Geometry for Technical Schools and Colleges, by 
P. A. Lambert, M.A., of Lehigh University. 
This work professes to give a thorough and 
natural introduction to Analytic Geometry (plane 
and solid) and fairly succeeds in doing so. Be- 
fore the equation in codrdinates is introduced, 
the author gives Quételet’s geometrical demon- 
stration of the fundamental (focal) property of 
the plane sections of the right circular cone. 
Thence he obtains the equations of the curves, 
but before proceeding to deduce the properties of 
the conic sections, he introduces two excrdlent 
chapters devoted to the plotting of algebraic and 
transcendental curves, and a third dealing with 
the method of polar codrdinates. 

The first eighty ; ages, forming more than one- 
third of the book, ere thus used to lay a solid 
foundation before any attempt is made to deduce 
geometric properties from the equation. This 
part of the work is so well done, that the 
author is then in a position to proceed rapidly in 
unfolding the methods of analytic geometry, 
proving all the important elementary properties 
of the conic. The Jast fifty pages deal with 
geometry of three dimensions in an equally lucid 
manner, and we agree with the author that he 
ha; written ‘‘ a natural but thorough introduction 
to the principles and application of analytic 
geometry.’’—Citizen. 


The Age of Milton. By the Rev. J. H. B. 
Masterman, M.A., with an introduction by J. 
Bass Mullinger, M.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In so small a volume, some two hundred and 
fifty duodecimo pages, one does not look for any 
considerable original contributions to the subject. 
Such a book fulfills its purpose if it gives a clear 
and readable statement of known facts and 
generally accepted theories. Zhe Age of Milton 
satisfies all reasonable expectations. It is a 
much needed book. There is, of course, an 
abundance of matter on Milton in other published 
works, but his lesser contemporaries have long 
needed a sympathetic and systematic treatment. 
Up to this time it has been necessary to refer the 
student of this period to innumerable scattered 
works, or to the brief pages devoted to the sub- 
ject in general literary histories, or, with many 
warnings, to Saintsbury’s conglomeration of 

aradoxes. Mr. Masterman’s work deserves to 
come an authority, at least until it is superseded 
by some more extended inquiry into the matter. 

He has an admirable gift of compression. True, 

he sometimes falls into the temptation of com- 

pressing too much and thereby saying what he 
does not exactly mean, as when of Milton’s prose 
works he writes: ‘* To deal in detail with each 
of Milton’s pamphlets would exceed the scope of 
this volume, especially as a considerable number 
of them cannot possibly be regarded as produc- 
tions of any literary value,’’ where obviously the 
author has made one sentence out of two, the 
non-literary value of the pamphlets and limited 
space being two distinct causes of the omissions. 
All necessary reservations are made when, to the 
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mention of a few such trifling slips, it is added 
that the autbor writes in a somewhat too stolid 
manner, like all historians of English literature 
save one. ‘There has been but one Taine, and 
perhaps we want no other. It would seem that 
lightness of touch may be purchased at too great 
a cost. 

Mr. Masterman is particularly suggestive in his 
characterizations of the latter dramatists and the 
prose writers. The delicacy of the ever-living 
lyric writers of the age seems sometimes to elude 
him, and, indeed, what commentator, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Edmund Gosse, will it 
not elude. As if with an instinctive realization 
of the difficulty of weighing gossamer and sun- 
beams Mr. Masterman resorts to the excellent 
device of letting these free-hearted cavaliers 
speak for themselves in generous quotations 
from their works. Where clear analysis is possi- 
ble his judgments are impeccable.— 7he Citizen. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, With Introduction and 
Notes, by W. H. Carruth, Ph.D., Professor 
of the German Language and Literature in 
the University of Kansas. With a portrait of 
Schiller and other Illustrations. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The Macmillan Company’s edition of Schil- 
ler’s Wilhelm Tell will be welcomed by the 
American student of German literature. Dr. 
Carruth, in preparing this edition, has trodden 
in the footsteps of Professor Hewett, whose most 
elaborate and scholarly edition of Uhland’s 
poems is an achievement which requires no fur- 
ther comment. The editor breaks with the cur- 
rent tradition that scholarship is quite superflu- 
ous in text-books designed for secondary schools. 
The ordinary introduction and the meagre notes 
which characterize the average edition of French 
and German classics are replaced by something 
tangible, substantial and reliable. This critical 
apparatus placed at the disposal of the student is 
invaluable. In the hands of an intelligent 
teacher the book may be made a stepping stone 
to broader studies. The material presented is 
neither too profound for beginners nor too 
hackneyed for advanced students. From the 
preface we see that ‘‘ the purpose of the intro- 
duction is to furnish outside material not gener- 
ally accessible, for the understanding and appre- 
ciation of this noble piece of literature; not to 
do the student’s or the teacher’s work for him. 
For this purpose suggestions are made * * * of 
studies which the student may undertake for 
himself.’’? We venture to say that the editor has 
proved himself equal to his task. The notes are 
condensed, yet satisfactory and the exhaustive 
bibliography at the end of the book is certainly 
not misplaced. While not everyone may share 
the editor’s optimistic views on Schiller’s art, 
the author of 7¢// is in any case a poet who can- 
not and will not be forgotten.— Citizen. 


First Lessons with Plants. By L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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‘¢ Here is a little book for the home as well as 
the school. Indeed, it is not intended primarily 
as a text-book, yet it would guide many young 
teachers to a more fruitful introduction of their 
classes to nature study, were it used as a text- 
book. The method is one of constant stimulus 
to first-hand} investigation, and with subjects so 
parcelled as make satisfactory mastery possible in 
asingle lesson. Buds, twigs, leaves, in their 
parts and structure, flowers and their use, the 
seed and its change to active life, are the sub- 
jects treated. The illustrations are very good.’”’ 
—Wooster Post-Graduate. 


Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
By Professor Wm. A. Duaning, of Columbia 
University. The Macmillan Company. 
Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, 

by Professor William A Dunning, of Columbia, 
covers in a remarkably lucid way a period in our 
history which has received singularly little atten- 
tion from historical students. Indeed, we do 
not know where else we could turn for a discus- 
sion of the events of the reconstruction era which 
would be at all satisfactory in comparison with 
the present volume. Most of the essays have 
previously been published in the PoJitical Science 
Quarterly and similar journals, but these have 
been revised and supplemented by a compre- 
hensive paper on ‘* The Process of Reconstruc- 
tion,’’ giving symmetry and unity to the treat- 
ment. It is perhaps needless to say that it is the 
constitutional changes of this revolutionary period 
rather than the picturesque features of govern- 
ment and misgovernment at the South which re- 
ceive Professor Dunning’s attention. Two of 
the essays, ‘*Are the States Equal?’ and 
‘* American Political Philosophy,’’ relate to 
questions other than those of our second revolu- 
tionary era, yet the first of these derives its chief 
interest from the restrictions laid upon the 
Southern commonwealths before they were re- 
admitted to the rights of Statehood. Nearly all 
of these commonwealths—Mississippi and South 
Carolina included—accepted as one of the con- 
ditions for readmission the stipulation that no 
citizen or class of citizens should ever be de- 
prived of the right to vote except as a punish- 
ment for crime. Yet this restriction has been 
ignored, and no contest has ever been made in 
the Federal courts. As Professor Dunning says, 
whether or not the States are equal in theory, 
they are certainly equal in practice.—Zhe Out- 
look. 


An Introduction to Geology. By Wm. B. Scott, 
Blair Professor of Geology at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The Macmillan Company. 

A new work on geology, both suitable for a 
college text-book and very attractive to the 
general reader, has been written by Professor 
Scott, of Princeton. The author’s plan has been 
to make a book dealing principally with Ameri- 
can geology, after the style of Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s Class Book. Its American character is 
a marked feature of the present work. It is 
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clearly advantageous, the author remarks, that 
we should make use of our own country in 
selecting typical facts for study. Accordingly, 
the forma'ions that he describes and figures are 
nearly all American. Professor Scott has had 
the use of a great deal of material collected for 
the United States Geological Survey, and a large 
part of his nearly three hundred figures are re- 
— from photographs taken for the survey. 
rofessor Scott does not make much use of dia- 
grams, evidently preferring to show the reader 
the actual appearance of the examples that may 
be seen in the field. The value of field study is 
strongly emphasized by him. Dynamical geology 
is the first of the large divisions of the subject 
that he considers, beginning with igneous 
agencies, but for students who begin a study of 
the subject in the fall he advises taking up other 
chapters first. He makes a special division of 
the work under the title Physiographical Geology, 
in which he has three chapters dealing with the 
changes in topography affected by geological 
agencies, and the clews which topographical 
features give in tracing past geological operations. 
A little more than one-third of the work is de- 
voted to historical or stratigraphical geology. 
Here, while both American and foreign for- 
mations and fossils are described, the foreign are 
always placed in a separate paragraph after the 
American, such as roads, railroads, and towns, 
are printed in black. The geologic formations 
are indicated by systematic coloring. There are 
also eleven photo-engravings of views in the 
region covered, and six folio pages of description. 
The plan of the map is explained on the two 
inside cover pages. The Survey has a circular 
telling the prices at which the several parts are 
sold.—Popular Science Monthly. 


Science Readers. By Vincent T. Murché. Re- 
vised and Adapted for American Schools by 
Mrs L, L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., Philadelphia 
Normal School. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company. Four Books. Cloth. 

There are no better graded school readers 
made, none that give more valuable information, 
none better adapted in fact, fancy, and phrasing 
to the taste and needs of pupils They are made 
by a thorough master of the art of school-book 
making, and they are adapted with a skillful 
hand by a brilliant American teacher of teachers. 
They are not made in a regulgtion fashion, but 
there is genius in the method jof presenting the 
facts for the delight and benefit of the children. 
The first three books are focised for the third 
and fourth years in school, and the fourth to the 
fifth grade. There are to be two more books, 
V. and VI., which will be adapted to the upper 
grammar grades. American school leaders are 
quick to appreciate anything that is for the special 
advantage of teacher and pupils, as these cer- 
tainly are, and their introduction must be speedy 
and very general.—Primary Teacher. 


A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford 
The Macmillan Co. 


Titchener. 
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A Primer of Psychology, by Edward Bradford 
Titchener, is, as the title indicates, a first text- 
book intended for use in high and normal 
schools. Those who have read Professor 
Titchener's ‘‘ Outline of Psychology’’ will re- 
member that he is an experimentalist, and the 
experimental side of the science is again empha- 
sized in his later work. The primer gives only 
general outlines, supplemented by references that 
are of much importance in rounding out the study 
which is hardly more than sketched here. From 
the author’s observations and his many references 
to Wundt, we should say that it was safe to 
classify him as an adherent of that school. The 
consistency of the book, the firm grasp which 
Professor Titchener has of his subject, and the 
careful classification and arrangement will be an 
encouragement to teachers and students. The 
inconclusiveness which so often mars books of 
this nature is almost entirely absent here.— 
Public Opinion. 


Whittaker’ s Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-book. 
By Philip R. Bjérling. With 28 illustrations 
and 130 tables. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This is a book in which there is not a super- 
fluous word, and in consequence of its extreme 
compactness it is made to cover an enormous 
field without exceeding the limits of an ordinary 
pocket-book in size. It is doubtful, however, if 
in it condensation is not carried too far, For- 
mulas are presented without comment or discus- 
sion, no effort being made to point out the 
sources of their constants or the limits of their 
applicability, as would be expected from the au- 
thor; an unusual amount of space is devoted to 
pumps, and, in fact, to hydraulic machinery of 
all kinds. In this field the book gives, probably, 
more condensed information than is elsewhere 
available. Mining machinery of all kinds also 
receives more attention than usual, while the 
profusion of mathematical and other tables ex- 
ceeds anything we have elsewhere seen. 

It is often said that one must go away from 
home to learn the news, and we here learn for 
the first time that there is such a thing as the 
New York gallon of 221.819 cubic inches, or 
exactly 8 pounds of water.— Zhe American Ma- 
chinist. 


The Sun’s Place in Nature. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In these days of discovery of new application 
of forces, so that we heat, light and travel, 
largely by forces undreamed of a few years ago, 
we have failed to realize how much that is new 
has been learned about the sun. ‘*The Chem- 
istry of the Sun,” brought out by Sir Norman 
Lockyer, made a profound sensation in certain 
scholastic circles. This work by the same au- 
thor is even more sensational to those who have 
not kept pace with the revelations of solar sci- 
ence, 

The radiant energy of the sun is about 135,- 
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ooo horse power per square metre and its tem- 
perature about 9,000 degrees C. The spectrum 
varies as temperature varies. Dr. Lockyer is 
satisfied that the main source of the spot-produc- 
ing material of the sun is the meteor. One 
leading constituent of the air of the sun is the in- 
candescent vapor of iron. Think, if you can, 
of an atmosphere so hot that iron is kept in a 
gaseous state, which means a temperature thou- 
sands of degrees higher than is attained by the 
famous Bessemer process. Dr. Lockyer thinks 
this temperature prevails for 20,000 miles above 
the visible shining surface of the sun or photo- 
sphere. But there must be a region somewhere 
in which this gaseous iron must be condensed 
and there must be an iron rain, iron hail, iron 
snow failing upon the photosphere of the sun as 
rain, hail and snow, fall here, so that it is con- 
ceivable that the sun supplies itself with home- 
made meteors. We must take space to follow 
out the advances in solar science, advances 
which Dr. Lockyer says are ‘ gigantic, mar- 
vellous, almost beyond belief.”— Zhe Fournal 
of Education. 


Lessons with Plants. By Professor L. H. 
Bailey. The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Bailey has again earned the grati- 
tude of the public by bringing out a new book 
upon plants. It need not be said to those who 
have read his books that this is not like other 
books on plants. It is new in matter, in illus- 
trations and in method. We cannot make out 
whether or not it is to be used fas a text-book. 
It is too full of suggestions for the humdrum of 
the ordinary class-room use. Perhaps its great- 
est value will be in affording stimulating sug- 
gestions to both teacher and pupil in primary 
and secondary schools. 

The titles of the chapters are not so different 
from those in the familiar text-books as a genera- 
tion ago. Thus we have “ Studies of Twigs and 
Buds,” “ Studies of Leaves and Foliage,” « Stud- 
dies of Flowers,” etc., but when we look at the 
treatment we find a newness and freshness which 
tell of the master who wrote the suggestive pages. 
The illustrator (Professor Holdsworth) and the 
publishers have done their share to give the book 
an attractive appearance.—Science. 


A Three Years’ Preparatory Course in French. 
By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M., Professor fof 
Languages in Stevens Institute of Technology. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 

This author has prepared a ‘* Three Years’ 
Course in French,’’ covering all the requirements 
for admission to schools of science, colleges and 
universities. The two first years cover ‘ Ele- 
mentary French,’’ and the entire three years, 
*¢ Advanced French.’’ He has embodied in this 
course all the modes of presentation which he 
has found to give practical results in his long ex- 
perience as a practical teacher. 

This volume is for the first year, and contains 
what teachers have been*obliged heretofore to 
collect from a number of unrelated text-books, 
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grammars, readers, verb drills, prose conversa- 
tion, composition, etc. It contains 150 pro- 
gressive lessons and reviews, arranged with 
care to the proper unfolding of the different 
divisions of the subject. The course cannot fail 
to give great satisfaction.—/ournal of Educa- 
tion, 


An Algebraic Arithmetic, being an Exposition 
of the Theory and Practice of Advanced 
Arithmetic based on the Algebraic Equation. 
By S. E, Coleman, B.S., William Whitney 
Fellow at Harvard University, formerly In- 
structor in Mathematics in the Oakland High 
School, Oakland, Cal. New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 


This is another one added to a number of 
arithmetics recently published which, if exten- 
sively used in the public schools, will go far to- 
wards breaking down the barriers between 
arithmetic and algebra. This book and others 
of its kind will be considered by ye pedagogue 
of ye olden times as an iconoclast. But let it 
be; from the broken images will rise better re- 
sults for the mathematics of the future. Of 
course, it is probable that pupils will always 
have to commit to memory the multiplication 
table and to learn other facts about numbers, 
but when these facts are well fixed in the mind, 
why continue to manipulate figures as the sym- 
bols of numbers when other and simpler charac- 
ters may be used to represent a number which is 
represented by a great many figures? To 
economize time, to facilitate computations, and 
to secure better results in teaching elementary 
mathematics is precisely the purpose of this 
book. It often makes use of letters to represent 
numbers, and introduces the equation from the 
first.—American National Monthly. 


Outlines of Elementary Economics. By Her- 
bert J. Davenport. The Macmillan Company. 
Mr. Herbert J. Davenport, the author of 

“Qutlines of Economic Theory,” already no- 

ticed in these pages, has recently brought out 

an Outlines of Elementary Economics, which 
is even better adapted than the larger volume, 
for use as a text-book. Appreciating the fact 
that an elementary treatise must be something 
more than an abridgment of an advanced work, 
he has both re-arranged and re-written the mat- 
ter which he now presents for the instruction of 
students in the secondary schools. The valuable 
pedagogical device of introducing each chapter 
with thought-stimulating questions which dis- 
tinguished his earlier work is here retained and 
given even wider use, Every topic touched 
upon is treated with the minimum apparatus of 
definitions and distinctions, while practical il- 
lustrations and applications are so abundant that 
there is little danger that the student will forget 
that he is dealing with real life. Although he 
conceives of political economy as the science of 
business, he approaches a discussion of the fac- 
tors in the production of wealth from the stand- 
point of the philosophical distinction between 
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man and his environment, This gives to the 
whole treatise a breadth which is conspicuously 
Jacking in most elementary text-books on eco- 
nomics and at the same time emphasizes the 
points of contact between economics, biology 
and sociology. The book is divided, in about 
equal proportions, between the pure theory of 
the subject and the applications, still largely 
theoretical, of the principles arrived at, to prac- 
tical problems. In considering such matters as 
« money,” ‘ socialism,” * the single tax,”  pro- 
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tection,” etc., the author is conspicuously fair, 
but quite frank in revealing his own conclusions, 
This preserves his work from that colorlessness 
that characterizes the writings of so many men 
who try to be impartial, while it encourages the 
student to come to independent conclusion. On 
the whole, we believe this to be the best ele- 
mentary text-book for American students of 
economics that has yet been written.—7z%e 
Citizen, 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION.—Economic Studies. 
Vol. III. Hand-Book and Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting. Price, 50 
cents, et. 
No. 1 (Feb., 1898). Government by Injunction. By WitL1AM H. Dunsar, A.M., 
LL.B. Price, 50 cents, met. 


ANDERSEN.—Eight Stories from Andersen. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
WALTER RiprpMANN, M.A., Professor of German at Queen’s College and at Bedford Col- 
lege, London ; sometime Assistant Lecturer in Modern Languages and Scholar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. vi-+ 228. Price, 60 cents, met, Pitt 
Fress Series. 


ARCHAZOLOGY.—The American Journal of Archeology. (The Journal of the Arch- 
xological Institute of America.) Second Series. Volume I,, Numbers 1 and 2, now ready. 
Bi-Monthly Annual Subscription, $5.00, me¢. Single numbers, $1 00, met 

With the present year the Archzological Institute of America will begin the uniform 
and regular publication of its Papers, Reports, and other documents. Reprints of important 
papers will be issued and will be on sale by the publishers, who will issue the Journal in 
America and Europe and receive all subscriptions for the same. A complete list of reprints 
of papers and publications by the Institute will be furnished on application. 


BAILEY.—Garden Making. Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home Grounds. By L. H. 
BAILEY, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University, Ithaca, aided by L. R. Tart, 
Professor of Horticulture in the Agricultural }College of Michigan ; F. A. WauGH, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the University of Vermont ; and ErNEsT WALKER, Assistant in 
Horticulture and Entomology in Clemson College, South Carolina. With numerous illus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth, pp. 417. Price, $1.00. Garden-Craft Series. 

Professor C. E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, in Science, in speaking of one 
of the author’s previous works, says: ‘‘ Whatever Professor Bailey writes is interesting 
reading. He has the rare gift of an entertaining style, and what he writes people want to 
read. All his previous books have been widely read, and this will prove no exception to 
the well-established rule. The secret of this popularity, if there be any secret about it, is 
that when he writes he has something new to say—something based upon experiences and 
observations. These are by no means all his own, for he has the ability to see with the 
eyes of other people, as well as with his own. He is thus able to bring into his pages a 
rich mass of new matter, which gives them additional interest and value.’’ 
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BALZAC.—The Complete Novels of H. de Balzac. Mew Volume. 

Parisians in the Country. (Les Parisiens en Campagne.) ‘Translated by JAMES 
WARING ; with a preface by GEORGE SAINSTBURY, and three etchings by AYTON SyMING- 
TON. I2mo. Green sateen, gilt top, pp. xii + 246. Price, $1.50. 

‘* All things considered, the series is the best that has ever been made for all readers 
who cannot read the original with ease.’’—Bosten Herald. 

BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. New Volumes. Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E, F, 
STRANGE. Fully illustrated and bound in specially designed green cloth cover. Crown 
8vo. 60 cents each. 
9g. Norwich. 1o. Peterborough. 

‘«¢ Bell's Cathedral Series,’ so admirably edited, is more than a description of the vari- 


ous English cathedrals. It will be a valuable historical record, and a work of much service 
also to the architect. The illustrations are well selected, and in many cases not mere bald : 
i] 





architectural drawings, but reproductions of exquisite stone fancies, touched in their treat- 
ment by fancy and guided by art.'’—Zondon Star. 


BIBLE.—The Eversley Bible. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. 
MACKAIL, M. A. In eight volumes. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Globe 8vo., cloth, pp. Price, $1.50. 
N. B. Zhe text used is that of the Authorized Version. 


Mr. Mackail has followed throughout'the text of the’Authorized Version of 1611; but he 
has introduced a few changes in the formfof the printing. He has given point to speeches 
and sayings by printing them with quotation-marks, and has printed in ordinary text the 
words that in the Authorized Version appear in italics. He has also arranged the various 
books in paragraphs, and has in a few cases changed the archaic spelling of a word into its 
more modern form. 


BIERSTADT.—Bierstadt’s Fadeless Phototypes. Photographic reproductions of the 
World’s Masterpieces of Art and Architecture. Prices: Size 1, 4 <6 inches, each 15 


cents, et, per dozen, $1.50, met. Size 2, 7>< 9 inches, each 30 cents, wef, per dozen, 
$2.50, net. 


These prints have the general appearance of unmounted photographs, but} they are really 
photographs in printing-ink, with the permanence of all that comes from the printing-press. 
‘They are copied from the originals, reproducing them with all their beauties and such imper- 
fections as result from the ravages of time, so that the student is, as far as possible, placed 
face to face with the work of art just as it isto day. ‘The list ‘includes views of the most 
famous buildings ancient and modern, and copies of such sculpture and paintings as ought to 
be known to every lover of the fine arts, and will be added to as opportunity permits. The 
prints are made in two sizes, 4 X 6 and 7 & 9 inches, and may be mounted with any kind of 
paste or adhesive material without injury to the picture. 4 “ist of these phototypes will te 
JSurnished on application. 


BODLEY.—France. By JoHN EDwARD CouRTENAY BODLEY. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 
Price, $4.00, met. 


‘¢ A work instructive to those who agree with Mr. Bodley, and to those who do not—a 
work to be consulted by all who would understand the forces and movements in French 
life. * * * A work which is the worthy outcome of well-spent years, and which will 
take rank with Mr. Bryce’s America and Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia, among 
the few books which enable nations to understand nations.””"—London 7imes. 

‘© A book of political philosophy in which the philosophy is so much disguised by the 
lightness produced by constant illustration, that it will be possible for the general reader to 
digest its contents without knowing how much philosophy he has read. * * * In this 
respect it may be compared with the works of Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce, but it is easier to 
read than either of those remarkable books, and it strikes us as sounder in its philosophy 
than was the more famous of the pair.’”—London Atheneum. 


BOLDREWOOD.—Plain Living: A Bush Idyll. By Rotr BotprEewoop, author of 
‘*Robbery under Arms,’’? ‘*The Miner’s Right,’’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. 
Price, $1.75. 
‘¢ There is always life and movement in what Mr. Rolf Boldrewood writes.’’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


‘*A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, and the bleating of 
incalculable sheep.’”?—London Academy. 
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BRANDES.—William Shakespeare. A Critical Study. By Gzorcz BRANDES. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. Intwo volumes. Vol. I., pp. viii+ 
403. Vol. IL., pp. vii+ 432. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price, $8,00, sev. 

Dr. George Brandes’ William Shakespeare may be best called, perhaps, an exhaustive 
critical biography. Keeping fully abreast of the latest English and German researches and 
criticism, Dr. Brandes preserves that breadth and sanity of view which is apt to be sacri- 
ficed by the mere Shakespearologist. He places the peet in his political and literary en- 
vironment, and studies each play, not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the record of a stage 
in Shakespeare’s spiritual history. Dr. Brandes has achieved German thoroughness without 
German heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 

BYRNE.—Social Hours with Celebrities. Being the third and fourth volumes of ‘¢ Gossip of 
the Century.’? By the late Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne, author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors,’’ ‘‘ De 
Omnibus Rebus,’’ etc. Edited by her sister, Miss R. H. Busk, author of ‘‘ Folklore of 
Rome,”’ etc. With sixty-six illustrations and a portrait of the author. In two volumes. 
Vol. I., pp. xfi+ 452. Vol. IL, pp. 292. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price, $10.00. 

Contents of Vol. I.:—Social Celebrities in France, The Théatre Francais The French 
Archives, Social Celebrities in Belgium, Social Celebrities in Hungary and Spain, Ecclesi- 
astical Celebrities, Ecclesiatical Celebrities in England and France, Some Celebrated 
Preachers. Vol. II.:—Dr. Kitchiner, Charles Waterton, The Wanderer, Some Social Ad- 
ventures, The Making of Brighton, The Making of Tunbridge Wells, Index. 

CASTLE.—The Pride of Jennico. Being a memoir of CAPTAIN BASIL JENNICO, by AGNES 
and EGERTON CASTLE. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. 341. Price, $1.50. 

Both the romance of history and the history of a romance are blended in the story. The 
former in the turn of events by which, in the middle of the last century, a young scion of an 
old house of English Jacobites found himself in possession of a semi-feudal estate in the 
Bohemian Marches. ‘The latter in his love for the Princes Marie Oitilie, of Lausitz- 
Rothenburg. How far his fortune served him in his passion may be left in the telling to the 
few pages of the book. In the English Catholic gentlemen of the last century who acquired 
a dual nationality through service under the Austrian flag, and in the Marches of Bohemia 
where the scene of the story is laid, the authors have availed themselves of distinctly new 
material. 

CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES (THE). Mew Volume. Pasteur. By Percy FRANK- 
LAND, Ph.D. (Wiirzburg), B.Sc. (London), F.R.S., Associate Royal School of Mines, 
Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, formerly Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee; Professor of Chemistry in Mason University College, Birmingham; and Mrs. 
Percy FRANKLAND, author of ‘‘ Micro-organisms in Water,’’ etc, With Portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. vi-+ 224. Price, $1.25. 

This book presents a picture of the great master, and of the scientific machinery which 
he knew so well how to set in motion and now to control. His achievements are so inter- 
woven with the circumstances by which our daily life is surrounded that it is all but im- 
possible to find any one who is not directly or indirectly concerned with some part or other 
of his great life-work. This biography is practically the history of the germ theory of dis- 
ease during this century. There are two excellent portaits of Pasteur in the book. 

CHAUCER.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Edited by ALrrep W. Pottarp, H. 
FRANK HEATH, MARK H. LiIppELL, W. S. McCormick. With an Introduction by the 
Editors and a Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. lv-+-772. Price, $1.25, met. 
Globe Edition of the Poets. 

*¢ Much time, labor, and skill have been bestowed upon the volume, and the result is a 
cheap, handy and trustworthy presentment of Chaucer’s works, which will hold the field, we 
may be sure, for many a year to come.’’—London Giode. 

COLLINS.—The Genesis and Dissolution of the Faculty of Speech; A Chemical and 
Psychological Study of Aphasia. By JoszpH CoLtins, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate School ; Neurologist te the New 
York City Hospital, to the St. John’s Guild Free Hospital for Children, and to the Post- 
Graduate Hospital; Attending Physician to the St. Mark’s Hospital. Awarded the Alvar- 
enga Prize of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 1897. 8vo, cloth, pp. 432. Price, 
$3 50, met. 
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This treatise on Aphasia is the most comprehensive and exhaustive presentation of the 

subject in the English language. The genesis and the function of speech are considered 

fully before the phenomena attending its dissolution are discussed. The introductory pages 

make plain the author’s point of view and indicate the standpoint from which the subject is 

to be attacked and handled. The history of the subject is unfolded concisely and lucidly. 
The discussion of general expressive reactions ; mimic reactions ; articulate speech ; writing ; 
the genesis of percepts, etc., will naturally interest the psychologist more than the physician, 
but they will appeal alco to the latter. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC 
LAW. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University in the City of 
New York. 

Special Assessments. A Study in Municipal Finance. By Victor ROosEWATER, 
Ph.D., sometime University Fellow in Political Science. Second Edition. 8vo, paper, pp. 
xii+ 156. Price, $1.00, met. 

COUSINS.—The Chemistry of the Garden. A Primer for Amateurs and Young Gardeners. 
By HERBERT H. Cousins, M.A., late of Merton College, Oxford, Lecturer in Chemistry at 
the South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 16mo, cloth, pp. xvi-+ 141. Price, 
35 cents, sez. 

The ‘‘chemistry’’ dealt with in this little book consists of the general chemical prin- 
ciples underlying the life, growth, nourishment and protection of plants and the application 
of such fundamental laws to the practical labor of the intelligent cultivator. 

CRANE.—The Basis of Design. By WALTER Crane, Author of ‘‘ The Decorative I!lustra- 
tion of Books,’’ etc., etc. With over 200 Drawings and Diagrams. Medium 8vo. Buck- 
ram extra, gilt top and side, pp. xix-- 365. Price, $6.00, net. 

This is a work that will be found of inestimable value to all persons interested in the 
arts. The title suggests the importance of the subject, and the book appeals more directly to 
Architects, Illustrators, Désigners and Painters. The many admirable illustrations are ma- 
terial aids in the explanation of the text. 

DAVENPORT and EMERSON.—The Principles of Grammar. An introduction to the 
study of the laws of language by the inductive method. By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT and 
ANNA H. EMERSON. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv-+ 268. Price, 65 cents, me¢. 


DUFFY.—TIly Life in Two Hemispheres. By Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry. In 2 volumes, 

with Portraits. 2vols. Vol. I., pp. xi+-335. Vol. II., pp. xi+ 395. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $8.00. 

‘¢ These volumes may serve for a history, not only of a man and of a movement, but of 
a whole nation in one of its most stirring periods * * * Sir Charles Duffy surveys the entire 
field of Imperial politics, and there are few men of the first importance whom he is not able 
to estimate as personal forces.”’—-London Daily News. 

** An autobiographical history of a remarkable career—we should rather say, of two 
careers, as widely separated as are the two hemispheres.’’—London A¢heneum. 


GROOM.—Elementary Botany. By Perry Groom, M.A. (Cantab. et Oxon.), F.L.S., 
Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford, and sometime Professor of Botany at 
Whampoa (China). With 275 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 252. Price, 90 cents, 
net. 


The author endeavors to place the subject before elementary students in such a way as 
to exercise to the full their powers of observation, and to enable them to make accurate de- 
ductions for themselves from the facts which they observe. He also maintains that to attempt 
the study of Botany without the practical examination of plants is futile, and this book is 
specially designed for use during the process. 

HALL AND KNIGHT’S Key to Elementary Trigonometry. Price has been changed to 
$2.25, met. 


HOLM.—The History of Greece. From its Commencement to the Close of the Independ- 
ence of the Greek Nation. By ADoLpH HOLM. Translated from the German by FRED- 
ERICK CLARKE, formerly Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. In four volumes. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiii + 636. Price, $2.50, me?. 
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Vol. IV. The Greeco-Macedonian Age—The Period of the Kings and the Leagues— 
From the Death of Alexander down to the Incorporation of the Last Macedonian Monarchy 
in the Roman Empire. The price of this work will in future be $2.50, met, per volume, or 
$10.00, ze?, for the four volumes. 

HOLMES.—A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which Accom- 
panied it among the Civil Population. By T. Rice Hoimes. Fifth Edition, revised 
throughout and slightly enlarged. With Five Maps and Six Plans. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv. 
+659. Price, $3.50. 

Extracts from some Notices of the First Edition, 

‘* A narrative of thrilling interest.’”’— Harpers Magazine. 

‘¢ He has thrown new light on many debated subjects * * * and he has shown with 
much exactitude the precise relationship of each part of the drama to the whole. * * * The 
account of the military operations is clear, and the description of the principal episodes 


graphic. * * * We cannot refrain from again expressing our admiration of the judicial tem- 
perament of the author. * * * His work is in every sense of the word a history and deserves 
to be read.’’—Atheneum. I 

HOOPER.—His Grace o’ the Gunne. By I. Hooper. 12mo, cloth extra, pp. 282. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is a quaintly written story, portraying scenes in the life of the people in London in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

LAMB.—A Selection of Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and MARY LAmB. 
Edited with Notes and an Appendix of Extracts from Shakespeare by J. H. FLATHER, 
M.A., of Emanuel College. 16mo, cloth, pp. xii+ 154. Price, 40 cents, met. Pitt 
Press Series. 


This volume contains the following tales: The Tempest, As You Like It, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 

LESSING.—Minna von Barnhelm. Oder des Soldatengliick. Ein Lustspiel in fiinf 
Aufziigen von G. E. Lxssinc. Edited with Introduction and Notes by N. J. WoLSTEN- 
HOLME, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xlii-+ 214. Price, 80 cents, 
nel. Pitt Press Series. 

LOWSLEY.—Whist of the Future. Being a Forecast submitting defects in existing Whist 
Laws ; containing argument against the American Leads being applicable to strong hands 
and weak hands alike, and advocating with other matters the adoption of the same game and 
the same laws for all countries, so that International Tournaments, on the duplicate system, 
may become practicable and frequent. By Lieutenant-Colonel B. LowsLey, (Retired) 
Royal Engineers. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges and side, pp. xii-+- 164. Price, $1.00. 

MACLAREN.—The Victor’s Crowns and other Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN, D.D., Author of ‘* Triumphant Certainties,’’ ‘‘ Christ in the Heart,”’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, pp. iv + 316. Price, $1.50. 

To those who have read Dr. Maclaren’s former sermons this volume will be welcome, 
inasmuch as therein is displayed the charm of style that has attracted crowds to the church 
in Manchester where he has preached continuously since 1856. 

MARTIN.—The Glasgow School of Painting. By Davip MARTIN. With an introduc- 
tion by Francis H. NEwBERRY, Headmaster of the Glasgow School of Art. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, pp. xxii-+ 72. The price of this book has been corrected to $4.09. 

PALMER. —Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations. Edited by BERTHA 
PALMER. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii-+ 297. Price, $1.25. 

This volume of stories contains short selections representative of early classic literature. 
The selections are from the prose and the poetic writings of more than twenty nations, begin- 
ning with the Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese, Chaldean, Hindu, Persian, etc., and coming 
down to the Romance Literature, Early English and American Indian. A brief introduction 
for each set of stories gives the literary and historical setting of the selections. The book is 


useful both as a story-book to put into children’s hands, and as a supplementary reading book 
for the use of teachers. 
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PARKER and HASWELL.—A Text-book of Zoélogy. By T. Jerrery PARKER, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, Dunedin, N. Z., and WIL- 
LIAM A. HASWELL, M.A., D.Sc , F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Sydney, 
N.S. W. Intwo volumes, containing many illustrations. 2 vols. Vol. I., pp. xxxv + 779. 
Vol. IL., pp. xx-+ 683. 8vo, cloth. Price, $10.50, met. 

The present work is strictly adapted to the needs of the beginner. The mode of treat- 
ment of the subject is such that no previous knowledge of zodlogy is assumed, and students of 
the first and second years should have no more difficulty in following the accounts of the 
various groups than is incidental to the first study of a complex and unfamiliar subject. 

PAUSANIAS.—Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Translated with a Commentary by 
J. G. Frazer, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated 
with many Maps, Plans and Engravings. Will be sold in sets only. 6 volumes, 8vo. 
Price, $25.00, met. 

Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek Text, pp. xcvi-+ 616. 

II. Commentary on Book I. (Attica). pp. viii +- 382. 

III. Commentary on Books II.-V. (Argolis, Laconia, Messina, Elis I.). pp. ix 652. 
IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (Elis II., Archaia, Arcadia). pp. viii + 447. 
V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Boeotia, Phocis). Addenda. pp. 638. 
VI. Indices, Maps. pp. 199. 
N. B. Zhe volumes will not be sold separately. 

This splendid edition of Pausanias’s Description of Greece is now ready. The aim of 
the author has been to give a faithful and idiomatic rendering of Pausanias, and also a com- 
mentary which shall illustrate his description of ancient Greece by the light of modern re- 
search. During the progress of the work, the author made two visits of several months each 
to Greece, travelling in all the provinces except Locris, and saw most of the principal sights 
described by Pausanias. The paper and type are of superior quality, and there are about 30 
maps and plans, 4 photogravure plates and upwards of 200 engravings in the text. 

PLAUTUS.—The Pseudolus of Plautus. Edited with Introduction and Notes by H. W. 
AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Pettes College, late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Bell University Scholar. 16mo, cloth, pp. xxviii+ 156. Price, 90 cents 
net. Pitt Press Series. 

The text of this edition is in the main that of Ussing and Lorenz. 


RENDALL.—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. An English Translation with In- 
troductory Study on Stoicism and the Last of the Stoics, By GzRALD H. RANDALL, M.A., 
Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Principal and Professor of Greek, Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, pp. ix-+ 193. Price, $1.75. 

SABATIER.—The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolution. 
A Study in Religious Philosephy. By A. SABATIER, Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. EMMANUEL CHRISTEN. With a Preface by the 
Very Reverned the Hon. W. H. FREEMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Small 12mo cloth, 
pp. 90. Price, 80 cents. 

SPENSER.—The Faerie Queene. Edited from the original Editions of 1590 and 1596 were 
Introduction and Glossary, by KATE M. WARREN. (To be completed in six volumes. ) 
Book III., 16mo, linen. Price, 50 cents, mez. 

TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). New Volume. 

CHAPMAN.—The Iliads of Homer. Translated according to the Greek by GEORGE CHAP- 
MAN. In two volumes, 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents each. Limp leather, gilt 
top. Price, 75 cents each. 

‘*Tt is enough to make a man a literary student in spite of himself to have the old books 
before him in such attractive guise as this.’’—S¢. James’s Gazette. 

THRELFALL.—On Laboratory Arts. By RicHARD THRELFALL, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the University of Sydney ; Member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers ; Asso- 
ciate-Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers; Member of the Physical Society. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. ix + 338. Price, $1.50, met. Macmillan’s Manuals for Students. 
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TURGOT.—Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches. By AnnE 
ROBERT JACQUES TuRGOT (Baron d’Aulne). Edited by W. J. ASHLEY. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
xxii+ 112. Price, 75 cents, et. Economic Classics. 

This is an entirely new translation. The present editor has attempted to produce some- 
thing like the effect of Turgot’s style, which is, indeed, inelegant and sometimes rugged, and 
= very limited in vocabulary, but yet direct and clear, the style preéminently of a man of 

airs. 

TWEEDIE.—Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs. ALEC. TWEEDIE, author of ‘‘ A Winter 
Jaunt to Norway,’’ ‘* A Girl’s Ride in Iceland,’’ etc. With numerous full-page illustrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 366. Price, $3.00. 


WEBSTER.—Diseases of Women. A Text-book for Students and Practitioners. By J. C. 
WEssTER, B.A., M.D. (Edin. ), F.R.C.P. Ed. ; Demonstrator of Gynecology, McGill Uni- 
versity, Assistant Gynzcologist Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal ; Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Palermo, Italy, etc., etc. Illustrated with 241 Figures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi-+ 688. Price, $3.50, met. 

This work will be found to be a distinctly valuable handbook for the student as well 
as an aid to the practitioner. The author has endeavored to give prominence to the scien- 
tific basis of each subject under consideration. For this purpose he has given the most care- 
ful attention to modern research in sectional and dissectional anatomy, histology, embryology, 
comparative anatomy, pathology, and bactericlogy, in so far as they bear on diseases of 
women, and has included the chief facts gathered during a period of nine years in original 
investigations. 

The many excellent illustrations have been chosen with special reference to their teach- 
ing value, and have, for the most part, been made from original drawings by the author. 


WEST.—Earle’s [icrocosmography. Edited with Introduction and Notes by ALFRED S. 
West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of University College, London. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. xlvii4- 160. Price, 90 cents, met. Pitt Press Series. 

For the text the author has followed in the main the Edition of 1633—the sixth in order 
of issue, but the first which contained the complete set of characters. 

WHO’S WHO. For 1898.—An Annual Biographical Dictionary. Fiftieth year. 
Second year of new is-ue. Edited by DouGLas SLADEN. 1I2mo, limp cloth, round 
corners, gilt edges and side, pp. xviii 846. Price, $1.75. 

This volume contains nearly 7,000 biographies—mostly autobiographies—of the leading 
men and women of the day, besides being a complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, etc. 
Over a thousand new biographies have been added since last year, including those of Profes- 
sor Réntgen, Signor Marconi, M. Blowitz, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, Lieut. Peary, Baron 
Nordenskjéld, Dr. Sven Hedin, etc., etc. It also contains a table giving the correct pro- 
nunciation of peculiarly pronounced proper names of the Cholmondeley (pronounced chumly), 
type. A list of the leading British and Colonial newspapers, with the names of their editors, 
etc., is given. 

YOUNGHUSBAND.—South Africa of To-day. By Captain FRANcIs YOUNGHUSBAND, 
C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medalist, Royal Geographical Society, Author of ‘‘ The 
Heart of a Continent,’’? ‘‘ The Relief of Chitral,’’ etc. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 
vii+-177. Price, $3.50. 

The letters and telegrams upon which the present work has been built were originally 
published in the London 7Zimes. There are numerous full-page photographic reproductions 
of scenes in the Transvaal, which in connection with the text are interesting to the student 
of South African history. 

ZOLA.—Paris. By Em1Le Zoxa, Author of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ ‘* Rome,’’ ‘‘ His Excellency,’’ etc., 
etc. Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 2 vols. Vol. I., pp. xi-+ 383. Vol. 
II., pp. 384-744. Small 12mo, cloth, in box. Price, $2.00. 

The remarkably fascinating trilogy, made up of ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ ‘* Rome,’’ and the present 
volume, that the author commenced in 1893 is completed with the present volume. 

‘¢¢ Paris’ is undoubtedly Emile Zola’s greatest achievement. It is an epic whose power 
of visualization is tremendous. It seems that no other style could so completely portray per- 


sons, scenes, actions, ideas from print to mind. If it be realism, it is a complete vindication 
for that school.’’—New York Zimes. 
















SPECIAL OFFER 





BARTLETT'S 
SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE 


WHICH IS PUBLISHED AT $7.50 NET. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY WILL SEND 


A FREE COPY OF 





Bartlett's Shakespeare Concordance 





to any one who will send the names of fifteen subscribers 
together with the amount of fifteen subscriptions for one 
year ($7.50) to Boox Reviews, and an extra year's sub- 
scription will be accepted in place of the name of a sub- 
scriber. 


The annual subscription to Book Reviews is 50 cents. 


See the Announcement on Page 7 of Advertisements. 


The order form on page 8 may be used by the person who 
undertakes to collect the subscriptions and all checks or money 
orders must be made payable to The Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Bartlett's Shakespeare Concordance 


Why! Here is the book I sought for so! 


2 Hen. IV. ii. 1. 147. 


Price, $7.50 net. 


Then buy it with your gold right suddenly. 
As You Like It, ii. 4. 100. 


SEE ON OPPOSITE PAGE OUR SPECIAL OFFER 





Are you a Teach- | 
er, anxious to give | 
your pupils a strong | 
hold on the best there | 
is in Shakespeare, but | | 
have no time to look 
out references for | | 
them? 

Let me persuade you; 


| 
| 
take a better course. | 
1 Hen. V1., iv. 1. 132. | 

| 





Are you an Editor | 
pressed for copy, and | 
at a loss for just the | 
right phrase to round | 
off that paragraph? | 
With all speed you shall | 


have your desire. 
1 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 40. 








Are you a Novel. | 
ist and have you| 
chosen —_ appropriate | 
captions for all chap- 
ters but one ? | 
Once more search} with 

me. | 
Merry Wives, iv. 2. 172. | 
| 

Are you a Law=| 
yer, who would| 
show that the practice 
and sympathy of cen- 
turies are with your 
pleading 





Not ever 
The justice and the truth 
o’ the question carries 
The due o’ the verdict 
with it. 
1 Hen. VIII.,v. 1. 131. 


Are youa Clergy= 
man in need of a 
quotation to enforce 
the point of your dis- 
course ? 

Here ’t is, most Reverend 


Doctor. 
Mer. of Venice, iv. 1.226. 





OF THE 


Concordance 


JOHN BARTLETT, AM. 


Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Author of ‘‘Familiar Quotations,”’ etc. 


A New and Complete Concordance 


OR 


VERBAL INDEX TO WorDs, PHRASES AND PASSAGES | 


|IN THE DRAMATIC WorkS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- | 
| SPEARE WITH A SUPPLEMENTARY CONCORDANCE TO | 
| THE POEMS. 


In One Volume, Medium 4to, 1900 Pages, in Box. 
THIS EDITION OF 


JOHN BARTLETT’S 


Monumental Shakespeare Concordance | 


Price, $7.50 





is printed from the same plates that were used forthe edi- 

tion published at $14.00. The text is therefore identic- 
ally the same, prepared from the text of the GLoBz 
SHAKESPEARE, revised and collated with the very 
latest edition. It is more comprehensive in plan than 
any which has preceded it in that it aims to give, where 
desirable, passages of some length, for the most part 
independent of the context; and contains about 
100,000 more entries than any similar work. 

The success of the first edition, half morocco, price, 
$14.00, convinced the publishers that the usefulness of 
the book extends far beyond the reference tables of the 
College Libraries, or of the general consulting 
Libraries. Beyond the limits too of the Shakespeare 
Club Libraries there has been such a demand for the 
book as shows that if it be brought within the means 
of the private student it will be heartily welcomed to 
the shelves of his reference book case as a treasure of 
value far beyond its price. 





Address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Are youa Student 


| who would save hours 
| wasted in hunting for 
| passages 
| | special topics ? 

| | warrant you, if my in- 
| 


smeomse SHAKOSPCAre 


illustrating 


struction may be your 
guide. 


| Meas for Meas.i iv.2.181. 





Are you a Writer, 


| doubtful of the verbal 
| accuracy of the quota- 
| | tion you wish to use? 


Those are the very words. 
| Mer. of Venice, iv.1.254. 





| Are you haunted 

| by a quotationand 

would like to see the 

| context, but have no 

\leiswe to spend in 

| hunting for it ? 

Now I am as the rich 

| whose blessed key 

| Can bring him to his 
sweet uplocked treas- 


| ure. Sonnet 52. 


Are you a Public 


1 | Speaker and wish 


| an apt quotation or 
| some telling illustra- 
tion to make some 
speech effective ? 
Why, Sir, that is as fit as 
can be to serve for your 


oration 
Tit. Andron, iv. 3. 96. 





Are you a profes- 
sional man _ with 
scanty leisure to de- 
vote to your favorite 
author, annoyed by 
time wasted in look- 
ing for desired pas- 
sages ? 

Save you your labour. 
Othello, v. 1. 101 


Publishers, 











DEVOTED TO NEW AND CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Among the new features in the pages of Book REvizws are LEADING ARTICLES upon 
books of importance. The writers of these articles are many of them men of national reputation, 
and among the names of contributors during the past four months are those of 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History at Harvard University. 
H. MORSE STEPHENS, 


JAS. H. HYSLOP, Professor of Logic and Ethics at Columbia University. 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, L£ditor Review of Reviews. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature at Columbia University. 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Professor of Latin Literature at the University of Michigan. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Professor of Sociology at Columbia University. 
GEO. R. CARPENTER, 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


BOOK REVIEWS is the only magazine in the United States which gives the complete news 
of the month from all the important Universities and Colleges, together with such European 
news as is likely to be of interest to American readers engaged in educational work. 


It is the aim of the editor to made the department of Reviews as representative as possible. 
This is done by reprinting the ablest reviews of the best books from the most authoritative periodicals. 
In this section of the magazine, reviews are given of those books only which are worthy of review ; 
thus affording an opportunity to judge of the best literature without a waste of time on the inferior 
books. 


The Notes and Announcements represent the news of the month of the movement among 
writers and publishers, and is an exceptionally good guide to one seeking concise information of a 
practical and not a gossiping kind. 


THE ADVERTISING PAGES themselves are of much value to the reader, as they are 
chiefly devoted to the announcements of current publications, and the recent output of the larger 
publishing houses. 


appeals both to the educational and the literary mind. It is the cheapest review of its size and scope. 


A New Volume begins with the May number. Specimen copies will be sent on application to 
the publishers. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Book REVIEWS 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 








PRICE, 5 CENTS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CENTS. 





Professor of Modern European History at Cornell University. 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition at Columbia University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Price, 5 Cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 Cents. 








PUBLISHED BY 
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Bartlett's 
Shakespeare Concordance 


See Page 5 of Advertisements, 








7O THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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~The Forum 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1898 


The Dangerous Demands of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
MILTON H. SMITH 
President, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
England and France in West Africa 
THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 


The Political Situation in Europe and the East 


Maj.-Gen. NELSON A. MILES 
Commanding U. 8. Army 

























Central Asia: Its Resources and Commerce 
WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 


The Economics of Genius. .... JOHN MACKINNON ROBERTSON 
The Handel Revival in Germany. ....... BRUNO SCHRADER 


Formerly Professor of Music in the Musicschule, Weimar 


The English Governing Oligarchy ........ . SIDNEY LOW 
Late Editor ‘St. James Gazette” 
Professor Munsterberg’s Attack on Experimental Psychology 


Prof. CHARLES B. BLISS | 
Of the School of Pedagogy, New York University | 





Is there Work Enough for All? ....Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS 

U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
ee ae CHARLES UPSON CLARK 
Recent Histories of Literature. .... . . . . WILLIAM P. TRENT 


Professor of English and History in the University of the South 





THE FORUM should be read by every one interested in good | 
literature, who would keep in touch with the best thought on all the | 
great political, financial, social, educational, and scientific questions of 
the day. 


$3.00 a Year. 35 cents a Number. 





The Forum Publishing Co., 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The First Edition for March 


WAS 125,000 COPIES 


EVERY COPY WAS SOLD 


T is probably safe to say that no topic of current interest to 
an intelligent man cannot be found treated immediately 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, generally illustrated, and 

often with the opinions of the best authorities in the world to 
back up the information on the subject. As evidence of the 
manner in which this news and opinion is presented, HON. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT says (in a letter just received): 


“The REVIEW OF REVIEWS does really important work, because it gives not merely an 
epitome of what is going on in the world, but a chance to every man of whatever political creed, who 
writes seriously and deeply, to reach the classes of our people most interested in the vital government 
and social problems of our time. I know that through its columns, views have been presented to me 
that I could not otherwise have had access to; because all earnest and thoughtful men, no matter how 
widely their ideas diverge, are given free utterance in its columns.’’ 





FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS, 25 CENTS 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 


SPECIAL OFFER “tos siierns” $1.00 ‘Scurcn | 











The Review of Reviews Co. 
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CYCLOPEDIC REVIEW 


CURRENT HISTORY, 





The only work giving an exhaustive history of the 
period from 1890 to date 


INVALUABLE TO LIBRARIES. 


*¢T do not see how the manager of a library could refuse to put Current His- 
tory on the list of publications that mus¢ be had. It is standard and there is 
nothing else that can take its place.” 

JosEPH FITZGERALD, 
Formerly Managing Editor ‘‘ Forum.” 


The only way in which a Cyclopedia can be kept up to date 
and prevented from becoming antiquated, is to add to it each year 


bound volumes of Current History. 





Order a Complete Set at once. 


Bin din gs, — nee REVIEW OF CuRRENT History 
is bound in three styles. Cloth, gold stamped, 
Price $2.00 a volume. Half-Morocco, marbled edges, Price $2.50 
a volume. Library Sheep, marbled edges, Price $2.50 a volume. 
The first seven volumes are now ready for delivery. 
Order through the trade or send direct to the publishers. 





New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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Current Literature 





$3.00 a Year. 25c. a Number. 





I cannot praise CURRENT LITERATURE 
for February enough. It is not only valuable for 
the present, but it is really a Klondike of rich, per— 
manent literary matter, useful for every day of the 
year. The departments are superbly conducted, and 
the special features are more than good.—EDWarD 


W. Mason, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Fan. 30, 1898. 


—___ + —»> 





SPECIAL OF FER. 


Mention BOOK REVIEWS, send 25 cents, : 
and you will receive the last three issues 
of CURRENT LITERATURE. This 
ofter includes the current number. 














ADDRESS, 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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HH Edited by President W. R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 
The Biblical World with special numbers in June and December. opus 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. ‘The best magazine 
published for the busy minister, the Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 


layman. 
.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 


= Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 

The School Review August; averages about 80 pages. This publication Z distine- 

tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. Special number in June. 

$1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 

° Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 

The Botanical Gazette least 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in all 

its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
- items. Contributions from leading botanists, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


' Edited by T.C. Chamberlin, Semi-quarterlys about 
The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests of 5 eology and the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Ai sal to young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


° An International Review of troscopy and 
The Astrophysical Journal Astronomical Physics. Edited Ra E Fale 


and James E, Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and astrophysics. 
$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy (104 By J. Casence tauptlin. Oe 


tion promotes the scientific treatment of —— in practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. $3.00ayear; single copies, 75 cents. 


. Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 
The American Journal of Theology (riversity of Chicayo. The only 
journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern investiga- 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fields 
and particular schools, 33.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 


~The American Journal of Sociology Fate OY ee Sear rest 


of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 


the latest developments in sociological thought and, in Jocial endeavor. stinceeaitiatiie 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Edited by President W. R. - Quarterly; about 80 pages. ‘This journal is a con- 

tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 

: $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 

° ° Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 

The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 

uivdy Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 

University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Whho’s Who 


New Edition for 1898. 


Price, $1.75. 





Over 1000 new names have been added to 
this invaluable list of the biographies of seven 
thousand notable living men and women. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Through Finland in Carts 





MRS. ALICE TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘* A Winter Jaunt to Norway,’’ ‘‘ A Girls Ride in Iceland,” etc., étc. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price, $3.00. 


The best thing about Mrs. Tweedie’s book is its novelty. 
Serious students of geographical and social conditions in the North 
will find her narrative instructive, and the traveller who seeks, on 
pleasure bent, fresh fields and pastures new will rejoice over these 
informal chapters—New York Tribune. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK EDUCATION 


SATISFIES ALL EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


From the College to the Kindergarten. 








is It Appreci ated The Academic Principais’ As- 


sociation, of Monroe County, 
New York, on Saturday, March 7, 1898, after a thorough discussion of 
the leading educational periodicals of the country chose three to recom- 
mend to their teachers. The frs¢ among these was NEw YORK EDUCATION. 








Beautifully IMlustrated. Illuminated Cover. 68 Royal Octavo Pages. 
One Dollar A Year. Sample Copies Ten Cents. 





NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY, 
24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Its departments are complete, its articles brief and well selected. 
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A New Feature—+ 


In Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selection of a Board 
of Registration, composed of eminent educators east and 
west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on ap- 
plications for membership. This is done by the Bducational 
Register Company, formerly the Winchell Teachers’ 
Agency. As a consequence only the best teachers are registered. 
The service is particularly valuable to teachers in high schools and 


colleges. Send for circulars. 
SIDI ED 


Educational Register Company, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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country.— Dubuque Herald, 


apolis Journal. 
Continues to grow in interest. 


vocate, NV. Y. 


50 Cents a Copy 
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The 
North American Review 


VERDICT OF THE PRESS 


Ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen in the importance of the topics it 
discusses and the eminence of its contributors. —A/bany Argus. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly presents the opinions of the lead- 
ing writers and thinkers on all questions of public interest. — Boston Journal. 

In its discussion of current topics by distinguished writers it has no rival in the 


Not only the oldest but the best of our reviews.—Rochester Post-Express. 
Cannot be ignored by the reader who keeps along with current discussion.—/ndian- 


Its discussions of topics of present concern are marked 
by ability of the highest order ; the most eminent representatives on both sides are chosen 
to expound their theories. —S¢. Paul ( Minn.) Glode. 

There is no other magazine that approaches it.—Vew York Sun. 

This review is alive and can almost be described as a Preview.— The Christian Ad- 


Cen a 


$5.00 a Year 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 291 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WORKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D. 


Sage Professor of Psychology at the Cornell University. 





An Outline of Psychology. 
Third edition. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


‘* As a contribution both able and useful, Pro- 
fessor Edward Titchener’s volume will un- 
doubtedly find, as it deserves, a most cordial 
welcome. Inmany ways it is the most servicea- 
ble text-book of psychology from a modern sci- 
entific point of view that has been written, . 
clear, exact in expression, systematic, methodical. 
The work is thoroughly good and useful.’’— 
JoszpH JAsTROW, University of Wisconsin, in 
THE DIAL. 





& 
Primer of Psychology. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


This volume is intended as a first book in 
psychology. It will therefore seek to accom- 
plish the two main ends of a scientific primer 
of the subject; to outline, with as little of 
technical detail as is compatible with accuracy 
of statements, the methods and most important 
results of modern psychology, and to furnish the 
reader with references for further study. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SCHOO Len. 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 
ter in the World. 


The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 75,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 


SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 


Public Libraries and School Superintendents throughout the 
country. 





SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 





H. S. FULLER, EpiTor. Subscription Price, $2.00 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SCHOOL NEWS CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN 


AND THEIR SCHOOL EDUCATION 








BY 


Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, 


Author of ** A Course of Lectures on the Growth and Means of Training of the Mental Faculties.’” 
Cloth, 16mo. $1.00 net. 


‘*T am greatly pleased with the book, and I believe it will be of marked benefit to teachers in 
all grades of educational work. I trust it may find its way into the hands of a great many teachers 
and parents, for I feel it is of genuine merit, combining scientific and practical qualities in a happy 
manner.’’ Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


“« T have read this volume with the very deepest interest. I regard it as one of the very best 
contributions yet made on the subject of Child-Study. The author has treated the subject in a direct 
and practical manner that is easily comprehended by the average school teacher.’’—J. M. GREEN- 
WOOD, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 





The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


























“The Survival of the fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The‘oldestvof the high class educational magazines, entered its eighteenth year, 
September, 1897. In its sphere it is 


A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 


However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should not fail 
to take and read the oldest and best educational monthly magazine in the United 
States. All articles printed in Education are 


STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


It is contributed to and read by many of the leading educators of the day. Ne 
progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample Copy for Six 2-Cent Stamps. Try it for a Year. 





ny EASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 





2» THE MOST POWERFUL EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF MODERN TIMES.’’ 


A GUIDE FOR ALL: SCHOOL BOARDS 


THE.AMERICAN 


Srhoal Board Journal ; 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF ALL” 
SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS gf 
STATE AND NATIONAL. 











MONG the current periodicals of the day there is 
none that has attracted more widespread attention 
than our publication devoted to Boards of Educa- 

tion and executive school officials. It reports 
concisely the doings of every school board or school com- 
mittee in the United States, including important executive 
actions, new rules, new regulations, best methods of heating, 
ventilation, text books, adoptions, school !aw decisions, 
models of school buildings, statistics upon salaries, engrav- 
ings of leading schoo] men, etc.; briefly, we keep school 
boards abreast of the times. 
A publication of this kind forms a valuable aid to the public spirited school official, teacher and parente. It will 
place him in touch with the current movements in the school world, and enables him to deliberate more intlligently 
and act more judiciously. Subscription price, $r per year. Issued monthly. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PuBtisHer, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: MILWAUKEE: 
3 East 14th St. 45-47 Jackson St. 372-6 Milwaukee St. 
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The Method of the Recitation 


BY 
Drs. Charles A. and Frank M. McMurry, 

is the most notable addition to pedagogical liter- 
ature of the year. It is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the principles that must govern the recita- 
tion and the method of applying these principles 
to the different studies in the elementary schools. 
Price, $1.00. 


The Story of Ulysses 


For Boys and Girls, 
is written in language easily comprehended by 
children in the third and fourth grades, but the 
book will be read with interest by those of much 
higher grades. It retains the spirit and rhythm 
ot the original and gives a connected story in 
the chronological order. By AGNES SPOFFORD 
Cook. Price, 50 cents. 








Send for descriptive catalogue of these and 
other professional books for teachers, and books 
Sor children,and for use as supplementary reading. 

A sample copy of the Public-School Journal 
sent free on application. 


Ask for information regarding our Teachers’ Bureau. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 





AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE 
AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW YORK. 





The 
Indiana School Journal 


is one of the oldest and one of the best educa- 
tional papers in the country. Probably no other 
school paper in the Great West spends so much 
money for contributions. It secures in this way 
the best thoughts of the best writers. The 
JOURNAL is more than forty years old but never 
displayed more vigor than it shows at present. 





PRICE, $1.00. 





Address the editor, 
W. A. BELL, Indianapolis. 








Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





The Ohio 
Educational 
Monthly. 


The State Organ, is one of the oldest 
and best Educational Journals in 
the United States. 


Sample Copies sent on application. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. 
In Clubs of four or more, $1.25 each. 


The best advertising medium in the 
State for School book firms and School 
supply houses. 


O. T. CORSON, 
Editor and Pubfisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


154 PAGES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Complete School Exercises to aid in Celebrating the Following Days 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, PENMANSHIP DAY, MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 
THANKSGIVING, FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill), 
DECORATION DAY, ARBOR DAY, STATE DAY, 
FRANKLIN, WHITTIER, LINCOLN, 

Sent by mail for five 5-cent stamps. Address, CHRISTMAS, 


H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 





The Report of the Committee of Nine. 


The April issue of the JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY will contain in full the ‘* Report of the Com- 
mittee of Nine,’’ presented to the New York State Science Teachers’ Association at the annual 
meeting at Ithaca, last December. This report takes up the following subjects: (1) The recog- 
nition of science as a requirement for entrance to colleges ; (2) Science courses for secondary 
schools ; (3) Nature study in elementary schools. It is generally conceded that the report of the 
‘* Committee of Nine’’ will take rank as one of the most important contributions to pedagogical lit- 
erature since the appearance of the Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 

Besides the ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Nine,’’ the April issue of the JoURNAL of PEDA- 
GOGY will contain the usual amount of educational literature. A copy of the issue will be sent for 


twenty-five (25) cents. Address, 
JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
HAGEMANN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


JUST ISSUED: 
l. CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS, in 
fine bindings. 


H. LONDON WEEKLY CIRCULAR of Scarce and Valuable English 
Second-Hand Books, Ancient and Modern. 














H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer of English Books, 


160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 


MAGNETS 4%» ELECTRIC 
By Dr. J. As FLEMING, CURRENTS. 


An elementary treatise for the use of Electrical Artisans and Science Teachers. 








Price $3.00. 





12 Cortlandt St, 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, | new york. 
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Channing's History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
A Students’ History of the United States 


By EpwarD CHANNING, Professor of History, Harvard 
University, author of “The United States of America 
1765-1865.” With Maps, illustrations, etc. 

Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.40 mez. 





Ample lists of references, general readings, and illus- 
trative material make this book peculiarly valuable to the 


The Study of History general reader. Suggestive questions 
Under Modern will enable any reader to adopt the 


Methods. better methods of studying history, 
which a few colleges already encourage by their require- 


ments for admission. 





“ Professor Channing has accomplished a marvel of good work; two- 
thirds of his pages are devoted to the events succeeding the Revolution. 

. . the earlier history is not neglected. Discovery and Colonization re- 
ceive very careful attention, and like the rest of the volume are strewn with 
invaluable illustrations in the way of maps, reproductions of ancient manu- 
scripts and portraits.” 





“The maps of the volume deserve a paragraph to themselves. They 
are full and admirable; and profitable study might be made of them alone.” 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Will Publish in Four Quarterly Volumes commencing October, 1898. 








For the convenience of Subscribers who wish to bind the Work in One Volume when complete, an 
edition of each of the Quarterly Parts will also be issued on thin paper, 
in paper boards with leather backs. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 
A Dictionary of the Bible 


EDITED BY 


Tue Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Canon of Rochester. 


AND 


J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


Assistant Editor of the *‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 








AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


Assott (Rev. Dr. E. A.). Hoce (H. W.), Oxford. Rosinson (Prof. J. A.), Cambridge. 
Anois (Kev. W. E.), Nottingham. James (Dr. M. R.), Cambridge. Rocgrs (Prof. R. W.), Madison. 
Batt (Rev. C. J.), London. Jastrow (Prof. M.), Pennsylvania | Sanpay (Prof. W.), Oxford. 
Bennett (Prof. W. H.), Hackney. University. Scumipt (Prof. N.), Cornell Unt- 
BEnzinGer (Dr. J.), Tiibingen. EREMIAS (De. J-)» Leipsic. versity. 

Bevan (Prof. A. A.), Cambridge. ®@LICHER ( Pro’ » Marburg. Scumiepet (Prof. P.), Zurich. 
Bousset (Prof. W.), Gdttingen. AMPHAUSEN (Prof. A.), Bonn. Surprey (A, E.), Cambridge. 

Brown (Prof. Francis), New York. | Kautzscu (Prof. E.), Halle. Smcox (G. A.), Oxford. 

Bruce (Prof. A. B ), Glasgow. Kennepy (Prof. A. R.S.),Edinburgh. | Smrrx (Prof. G. A.), Glasgow. 
Bupps (Prof. K.), Strassburg. Kine (L. W.), British Museum. SmitH (The Late Prof. W. Robertson). 
Burkitt (F. C.), Cambridge. Kostgrs (The Late Prof. W. H.), | Socmn (Prof. A.), Leipsic. 

Burney (Rev. C. J.), Oxford. eyden. Sopen (Prof. A. von), Berlin. 
Cuartes (Rev. R. H.), Oxford. M’Lzgan (N.), Cambridge. Stave (Prof. B.), Giessen. 

Cone (Dr. O ), Boston, U.S. A. Mart! (Prof. Kart), Basel. | THISELTON-DYER (Dr. W. T.), Di- 
Cook (S. A.), Cambridge. Massie (Prof. J.), Mansfield College, | rector Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Cow ey (A. E.), Oxford. Oxford | ‘rece (Prof. C. P.), Leyden. 
Creicuton (Dr. C.), London. Meyer (Prof. Ed.), Halle. | Torrey (Dr. Cuarces C.), Andover. 


Davipson (Prof. A. B ), Edinburgh. | Moore (Prof. G. F.), Andover. Toy (Prof. C. H.), Harvard Uni- 
Daviss (Prof, T. W.), Nottingham. | Miter (Prof. W. M.), Philadel- | 








versity. 
Driver (Prof. S. R.), Oxford, phia. | WELLHAUSEN (Prof. J.), Marburg. 
Gaster (Dr. M.), London. Myrss (J. L.), Oxford. Wuirtenouse (Principal), Cheskaut 
Gray (G. B.), Oxford. NoévoekeE (Prof. Th.), Strassburg. | Coll. 
Gute (Prof. H.), Leipsic. Prince (Prof. J. Dd). New York. | WoopHouse (W. J.), Oxford. 
HEADLAM (Rev. A. C.). Oxford. Riwceway (Prof. W.),Cambridge. | Zimmern (Prof. H.), Leipsic. 


ha following are special points that have been kept steadily in view in the preparation of this 
work, 

The primary aim has been to supply a much felt want by applying to every detail within the 
scope of a Bible Dictionary the most exact scientific methods now in use, so as to provide, in dic- 
tionary form, the results of a thorough going critical study of the Bible, with a completeness and 
conciseness that has never yet been attained in any language. 

The policy adopted is to give a carefully considered account of the subjects dealt with, based 
on and starting from the latest that has been written on the subject by the leading scholars, rather 
than to attempt to calculate the average opinion in the world of biblical studies. 

Archzological facts have been treated with greater fulness than has been usual in works of this 
class. By a careful system of cross-references to general articles, and by the admission of only such 
parts of a subject as directly affect biblical questions, it has been found possible to treat many head- 
ings with greater brevity than in previous works in the same field For facility of reference all the 
larger articles have been divided into numbered sections, with subheadings printed in clear type. 

By delaying the stereotyping to the very last, it has been possible to work the results of new 
discoveries or fresh discussions, as they appear from month to month, into the whole mass of articles. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK 


AND THE 


GENERAL EPISTLES. 


18mo, cloth, 50 cents; morocco, 60 cents. 





THE PSALMS will be published at a very early date. 





OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE; 
Biblical Masterpieces (one vol.) 


“It will be a revelation to many readers of the beauty and power of the Bible through the 
very fact of bringing so much from scattered pages to a common focus, The whole series of which 
this is a member will be very useful, but perhaps this volume will be, to the great majority of people 
the most highly prized of all.”— Prof. Aléert S. Cook, Yale University. 


The Old Testament 


Complete in seventeen volumes, 


History Series. Prophecy Series. Wisdom Series. Poetry of the Bible. 


Genesis Isaiah Proverbs Biblical Idyls 

Exodus Jeremiah Ecclesiasticus Deuteronomy (Fare- 
Judges Ezekiel Ecclesiastes—Wis- well Songs of Moses) 
Kings Daniel and domofSolomon. §Psalms—Lamentations 
Chronicles Minor Prophets Book of Job (two volumes. ) 


“To the student, and to all persons who relish truth in its finest form of expression, it is a pos- 
itive boon.” —Fokn F. Hurst, Bishop of the M. E, Church.® 


The New Testament (four vols.) 


St. Matthew (with St. Mark, etc.). Just Ready. 
St. Luke and St. Paul (2 volumes.) March, 
St. John (with Epistles and Revelation). Apri. 


Price per volume: 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; morocco, 60 cents. 


« We can only renew our commendation of Prof. Moulton’s admirable work in the preparation 
of the successive volumes of this series. Every lover of the Word of God should have them all.” 
The Christian Advocate, New York. 

«The beauty and grandeur of the marvelous composition impress the reader as never before 
when thus presented.”—7he Sunday School Times. 

*¢ While no scholarly minister can afford to do without the various volumes of this series, they 
are especially fitted to increase the interest of general readers in the Scriptures.’— Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Select Documents 
Illustrative of the History 
of the United States 
1776-1861. 


Edited by Wittiam MacDona_p, Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science, 
Bowdoin College. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 


The selections, ninety in mumber, cover the 
period from 1776 to 1861—from the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence to the out- 

break of the Civil War. The 
The Sources documents are given either in 
of History. full or in significant extracts, as 

their nature and importance seem 
to indicate, and follow in each case an official or 
authoritative text. Each document is prefaced 
by a brief introduction and a select bibliography. 








A 
Students’ History of the 
United States. 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of 
History, Harvard University, author 
of ‘*The United States of America, 
1765-1865.”” With maps, illustra- 
tions, etc. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.40, net. 


Ample lists of references, general readings, 
and illustrative material make this book pecu- 
The Study of liarly valuable to the general 


: reader. Suggestive questions 
pine will enable any reader to adopt 
Methods. the better methods of studying 


history, which a few colleges 
already encourage by their requirements for 
admission. 





Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and 
Related Topics. 
By Witiiam A. Dunninc, Professor of History, Columbia University. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


Its chief purpose is to present in an impartial manner the most conspicuous phases of the con- 
stitutional development of the United States during the troubled years from 1861 to 1870. 





American History Told by Contemporaries. 


Edited by ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, Professor of History, Harvard University. In 


four volumes. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $7.00 per set. 


Price of Vol. I. alone, $2.00. 


(1689-1783.) Ready. 


NATIONAL BXPANSION. (1783-1845.) Jn Preparation. 


Vol. I. BRA OF COLONIZATION. (1492-1689.) Ready. 
Vol. Il. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 

. Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION. 


(1846-1896.) Jn Preparation. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AYENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece. 


Translated with a Commentary by J. G. FRAZER, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JUST READY. 
The work is divided as follows : 


Vol. I. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Greek 
Text. 


Vol. II. Commentary on BookI. (Attica.) 
Vol. III. Commentary on Books II.-V. (Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, 





Elis I.) 

Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-VIII. (Ellis II., Achaia, Ar- 
cadia. ) 

Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Beotia, Phocis.) Ad- 
denda. 


Vol. VI. Indices. Maps. 


Freely Illustrated with maps and plans, Photogravure plates and 
engravings in the text. Cloth, 8vo, $25.00 net. 

In this work the aim has been to give, first, a faithful and idiomatic rendering of Pausanias, 
and second, a Commentary which shall illustrate his description of ancient Greece by the light of 
modern research. It is safe to say that for no Greek author have the illustrative materials been ac- 
cumulated in such profusion as for Pausanias. Within the present century Greece has been ex- 
plored by a succession of scholarly travellers, many of its most important sites have been excavated, 
its buildings measured and described, its artistic treasures collected, compared and criticised. The 
many-sided results of these researches are dispersed and too often buried in a motley multitude of 
publications—in learned journals and the proceedings and transactions of societies, academies and 
institutions, as well as in an almost endless array of separate books and pamphlets. To collect from 
these multifarious sources the scattered rays of light and to concentrate them on Pausanias, or rather 
on his subject, ancient Greece, has been one of the chief objects in writing the Commentary. The 
general purpose has been to present a fairly complete picture of ancient Greece, its monuments and 
its scenery, so far as that can be done from a study of the descriptions of classical authors, the exist- 
ing remains of antiquity and the appearance of the country at the present day. 


The History of Greece. 


From 1Ts COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
GREEK NATION. 
By AvotFr Hom. In four volumes. Price per set, $10.00 ez. Just Ready. 
Vol. I. Upto the end of the Sixth Century, B. C. 
Vol. Il. The Fifth Century, B.C. 
Vol. Ill. The Fourth Century, B. C., Up to the Death of 
Alexander. 
Vol. IV. The Greeco-Macedonian Age,—the period of the Kings and 
the Leagues, from the Death of Alexander down to the Incorporation of the last 
Macedonian Monarchy in the Roman Empire. 


‘¢ A succinct account of Greek history . . . ‘* As a store of information brought up to date 
indispensable to all students and teachers of | with indefatigable industry and conscientious fi- 
Greek history who respect their work.’’— /Ae | delity, the work is invaluable.’”’— Zhe Evening 
Nation. Telegraph, Phila. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of IsrazL GoLLANCcz, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. so centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 





The following Volumes have already appeared: 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Chapman’s Hiad. In Two Vols. 
Chapman’s Odyssey. In 2 vols. With Glossary, etc., by W. H. D. Rous. 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, ete. 


Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the 
sixth volume) Appendix by A. RayNey WALLER. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNOLD 
GLOVER. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude. With Notes, etc., by Prof. G. C. Moore-SmITH. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Table of Dates, etc., by Miss E. GoLLancz. 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. With an Appendix by G. A. AITKEN. 

Browne’s Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. With a Glossary by Miss Ursuta 
Home, B.A. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. With Notes by W. J. Craic. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Index of Quotations and Glossary by W. WoRRALL. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. In Three Vols. With Notes and Biographical 
Tables by G. Lowes Dickinson, of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


In Preparation. 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides. With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER. 


The High History of the Holy Grail. Translated for the first time from the French by Dr. 
SEBASTIAN Evans, With Appendix. In Two Volumes. 





PRESS NOTICES. 2 
London Daily Telegraph.—** Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more, scholarly 
edition.”’ 
London Times.—** All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming little 
series of ‘ Cemple Classics.’ . . . The type is clear and comely, the paper is thin but strong, and 
the volumes are handy in form, and very attractive in appearance. . . . Price, appearance, and con- 


tents of the volumes should ali combine to secure for them a ready acceptance at the hands of book- 
lovers.” 


Dial.—As dainty and charming specimens of bookmaking as could well be imagined. 
Outlook. —Classics in the world’s literature. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


have just published in America and England the important const- 
tutional hustory of the French Commonwealth. 


FRANCE 


By Joun Epwarp Courtenay Boney 





2 Vols. Cloth. Demy 8vo. $4.00 wet. 


‘«Mr. Bodley’s considerable work on France is a book of political philosophy, 
but one in which the philosophy is so much disguised by the lightness produced 
by constant modern and personal illustration that it will be possible for the general 
reader to digest its contents without knowing how much philosophy he has read. 
In this respect it may be compared with the works of Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce 
upon the United States; but it is easier to read than either of those remarkable 
books, and it strikes us as being sounder in its philosophy than was the more famous 
of the pair.” —Atheneum, London. 

In this book the author has treated French institutions with the same care and 
method as were given to those of this country by Bryce in his American Common- 
wealth, or Russia by Mackenzie Wallace. 

Of the two volumes, the first deals in an exhaustive and judicial way with Zhe 
Revolution and Modern France ; The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 


The second is devoted to Zhe Parliament System, and Political Parties. 

The work represents the result of a seven years’ continuous residence in France 
in constant association with the French People of all classes and of all shades of 
opinion. 

In connection with Bryce’s American Commonwealth, it affords the basis of an 
exhaustive comparative study of the institutions of the two great modern republics. 
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William Shakespeare. 


A CRITICAL STUDY. 
BY 


GEORGE BRANDES. 
Translated from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


In two volumes. Vol. I. pp. viii+ 403. Vol. II. pp. vii+ 432. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $8.00 net. 





Dr. George Brandes’ “ William Shakespeare” may be best 
called, perhaps, an exhaustive critical biography. Keeping fully 
abreast of the latest English and German researches and criticism, 
Dr. Brandes preserves that breadth and sanity of view which is apt 
to be sacrificed by the mere Shakespearologist. He places the poet 
in his political and literary environment, and studies each play, not 
as an isolated phenomenon, but as the record of a stage in Shake- 
speare’s spiritual history. Dr. Brandes has achieved German thor- 
oughness without German heaviness, and has produced what must 
be regarded as a standard work. 





‘¢Dr. Brandes would be superhuman if on difficult and controverted points in so 
vast a subject he did not at times judge without absolute evidence of accuracy. 
But, after all, these are minor defects in a work of great, indeed of surpassing, im- 
portance and excellence. That the book is written with consummate skill and pro- 
found knowledge no competent reader who masters a single chapter can doubt. 
As little will such a reader doubt that, in the main, Dr. Brandes succeeds in find- 
ing the man William Shakespeare in the plays which bear his name. This is a no- 
table achievement, and it is one with which Dr. Brandes may fairly be credited. 
It should be added that the work is full of interest, not only to the scholar but to 
the general reader as well. Indeed, in all the two stout volumes there is not a dull 
page. Whether we agree with the author or not, he holds the attention, and we 
find ourselves constantly admiring the dexterity with which an immense erudition 
is applied. The literary illustrations are, without exception, admirable. Many a 
reader will linger over the passages in which Shakespeare is contrasted with Homer, 
Corneille, Moliere, Marlowe, Chapman, Jonson and a‘ host of other immortals. 
The translation, which has been done by Mr. William Archer, with the assistance 
of Miss Mary Morison and Miss Diana White, gives the impression of fidelity. 
Certainly it runs well. Finally, there is an exhaustive index, and Mr. Heinemann 
has produced the book in a manner worthy of its author and its subject.”.— Zhe 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 


By his Son, 


Two medium octavo volumes contain the results of a prolonged examination of the poet’s wide cor- 
respondence, together with many hitherto unpublished poems, 
Two Volumes and chapters which embody the personal recollections of 
Price, $10 00. some of his almost equally famous friends. Portraits and Fifth Edition. 
2 ot. : views of places most closely associated with Lord Tennyson’s 
life fitly complete the memoir, which is the most notable 
publication of its season 
*« The chief worth of the book, of course, is its minute and illuminating portrayal of Tennyson himself. Its value 


is only less for the glimpses it aflords of other men of his time. Both make it a biography that is likely to be more 
than the book cf one year or of two.”’"—7Zze Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Edited by FREDERICK G. KENYON. 








The letters cover the whole of her life from her early 
girlhood, and contain interesting references to many impor- 
tant events and persons with whom the Brownings were ie 
tallies rey associated. Brief biographical notes by FREpERIC G KEN- — 
yo" -YON are added occasionally simply as connecting links, and i 
the work as a whole gives an excellent picture of the life of 
one, more truly of two, of the noblest poets of our day. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. 


By Col. HENRY INMAN, late of the United States Army. 


*“f Fully illustrated with full-page plates by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON, and other illustrations showing portraits of 
Ro -vamgs Sige famous trappers, scouts, etc., and of places on the trail of ——. Edi- 
o—"" special historic interest in the form of initial and tail-pieces. : 
There is also a map of the trail. 


The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMEs LANE ALLEN, 


Cloth, 12mo. Author of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’ ‘‘Aftermath,’’ Eighty-Fifth 
Price, $1.50. ‘‘Summer in Arcady,”’ etc. Thousand. 


*« There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the first of our novelists to-day. He is most 
exquisitely alive to the fine spirit of comedy. He has a prose style of wonderful beauty, conscientiousness, and sim- 
plicity.”"—Buiss CARMAN in 7he Evening Transcript, Boston. 


Citizen Bird. 


A Story of Bird Life in Plain Language for Beginners. 
By Mrs. MABEL O. WRIGHT, Dr. E1Liott CouEs, 











, and : ‘ 
Author of “*Birdcraft,’’ ete. Author of *‘ Birds of North America,” 
Tllust: ated with Drawings from nature by Louis AGAssIz FUERTES. 
«<¢Citizen Bird’ is a delightful and at the same time a most in- 
Cloth, 12mo. structive book. None of us know as much as we ought about birds, and Fifth 
Price, $1.50 whether old or young, we can easily increase our knowledge by spend- 
net. ing an hour or two in perusing ‘ Citizen Bird.’’”"—From the New York Thousand, 


Herald. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOURDES. PARIS. ROME. 


By M. Zota. 
The last volume in Zola’s Famous Trilogy of the Three Cities. Each in two volumes. 
16mo, $2.00. 

Studies of the different ways in which the most vital questions of life and re- 
ligion are regarded by the blindly superstitious in Lourdes, by the priest in Rome, 
and by men of the most brilliant city in Europe. Paris is brimful of life and in- 
cident, and only through it can one realize the full force of its author’s recent de- 
nunciation of official corruption. 








33a Edition. | 3a Edition. 
The Celebrity. | The Pride of Jennico. 
By Winston CHURCHILL. Beinc A MEmorrR oF CaPTaAIN BasIL 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. JENNICO. 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘*A remarkable novel.” 


‘Bright, mysterious, witty and entertain- 
ing, with a clever plot, well carried 
out.”’ 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Gospel of Freedom. 
By RosBert HErrIck. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo. Price, $1.50. (/# gress.) 


The motif is that of personal independence in its appeal especially to the rest- 
less, eager, egotistic woman of our new American civilization. 





2d Edition. | Tales Teld in a Coffee House. 
Where the Trade Wind Blows. | 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD, 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. : é 

A glowing picture of West Indian life. | Turkish tales in an unusually attrac- 
‘¢A new thing in our literature.” | tive setting. 


By Cyrus ADLER. 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 Cents. 





Southern Soldier Stories. 
By GeorceE Cary EGGLESTON. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘¢ Rapid, vigorous, full of the soldier’s life.’’ 
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My Life 
in Two Hemispheres. 


BY 


Sir CHarces Gavan Durry, 


Founder of the Irish Nation, author of Young Ireland, etc. 








In 2 volumes, with Portraits. Vol. I. pp. xi+335. Vol Il. pp, xi+395. 
8vo, Cloth. Price, $8.00. 





“These volumes may serve for a history, not only of 
a man and of a movement, but of a whole nation in one 
of its most stirring periods. . . . Sir Charles Duffy 
surveys the entire field of Imperial politics, and there are 





few men of the first importance whom he is not able to 
estimate as personal forces.’—London Dazly News. 


“ An autobiographical history of a remarkable career 
—we should rather say, of two careers, as widely sep- 
arated as are the two hemispheres.’--London Athenaeum. | 
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Bohn’s Libraries. 


770 Volumes at $1.50 or $1.00 each, with few Exceptions. 


All book lovers and literary students, and all who”are forming libraries, large or smail, 
should obtain a complete catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries from any bookseller, or direct from the 
publishers. 

This series of nearly 800 volumes contains well-edited and well-printed Editions of most of 
the great Classic Prose Works of English Literature, Translations of all the Principal Latin and 
Greek Writers and of many Masterpieces of Modern European Literature, Modern Versions of 
Historical and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous Books of Reference. 

In the list of English writers will be found KING ALFRED, BEDE, WILLIAM OF 
MALMESBURY, BACON, MILTON, SIR T. BROWNE, BURTON, DEFOE, ADDISON, 
SWIFT, FIELDINC, GIBBONS, JOHNSON, BURKE, GOLDSMITH, MOTLEY, MILL, 
and many others. 

Amongst the Foreign Translations will be found Works of DANTE, SPINOZA, CER- 
VANTES, MONTAIGNE, CAMOENS, MOLIERE, LESSING, GOETHE, SCHILLER, 
KANT, ALFIERI, LAMARTINE, F. BREMER, ANDERSEN, and PUSHKIN. 


Amongst the Recent Additions are: 


The Lay of the Nibelungs. 


Metrically Translated from the Old German Text by ALICE HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD 
BELL, M.A. To which is prefixed the Essay on the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ by THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE. $1.50. 


The Campaign of Sedan. 


The Downfall of the Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By GEORGE HOPPER. With 
General Map and Six Plans of Battle. New Edition. $1.00. 


The Prose Work of Jonathan Swift. 


A New Edition with an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In about 10 vols. $1.00 each. 


Now Ready, 


Vol. I.—‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘The Battle of the Books,’ and other early works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and 
Facsimile. 

Vol. II.—‘ The Journal to Stella,’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter 
and two Portraits of Stella. 


The Works of George Berkeley, 


Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 4 vols. Vol. I. and II. now ready. 
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“THE ONLY COMPLETE edition of 
the Diary which preserves the notes of 
Lord Braybrooke, adds others of equal 
importance, and 


RESTORES THE SUPPRESSED PORTIONS 


of the text,in amount nearly one-fifth of 
the whole.” 














An Extra Illustrated Edition. 


THE DIARY OF 


SAMUEL Pepys, 


M.A., F.R.S. 
LIMITED TO 215 NUMBERED SETS. 





Messrs. Croscup & STERLING COMPANY announce for immediate pu®lication, in conjunction 
with Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, an unabridged edition of the Diary of Samuel Pepys, a 
work so well known through earlier, though incomplete editions to all lovers of curious and in- 
structive books. 

The Diary will consist of eight volumes, bound in sixteen parts, Crown 8vo. in size, and will 
be printed upon a superior laid paper with deckle edge. 

The Text of this edition will be founded upon the transcription of the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
M.A., edited, wth important additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S A. 

The Illustrations of persons and places mentioned in the text will form a conspicuous and 
valuable feature. Of these there will be over forty full-page plates, inclusive of maps and plans, 
printed upon imperial Japa: paper. 





A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


With the eighth volume”(16th part), the Diary is complete. But the ninth volume, which will 
be published very shortly, will contain, besides other interesting matter, an exhaustive Index; a 
paper on the London of Pepys’ time ; a map in illustration of the Diarist’s wanderings from East to 
West ; facsimiles of the original shorthand that Pepys used in setting down his famous jottings ; and 
a discriminating collection of what may be called Pepysiana. 





IMPORTANT TO INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS. 


Eight volumes (sixteen parts) are now ready for delivery. Subscribers whose orders are re- 
ceived before the publication of the ninth volume, will receive it, as soon as issued, free of charge. 
Immediately upon its publication the regular price will be charged for it. 





HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


The price of the Diary complete, in 16 parts, is $2.50 per part. It will be sent carriage pre- 
paid upon receipt of $2.00, and nineteen monthly payments of $2.00 each. It may be returned 
within to days after receipt and the money paid will be refunded. 

gas Send your application Now, and thus secure the Sufs/ementary Volume, which is nearly 
ready for publication, Free. 

«« There have been many editions of the Diary, but it is only now that the public is given a complete one. The 
notes are full of information, curious, entertaining and valuable; and one is astonished at the amount of labor which 
must have been lavished upon the work to bring about so complete a result. This will hereafter be regarded as the 
only edition of Pepys, all others being but so many incomplete apologies for the real thing.” —Boston Courier. 





Descriptive circular, giving full information, sent on application to the publishers, 


CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY, “423 7547=- 














‘By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 







































From: 
NEW YORK: 
“This 
tak 


incisive, - 


“and 


enter- 
taining © 
novel.” — 
The Tri- 


- pune. 


ae 


Cloth, 


- $1.50. 


oe 


From 
CINCINNATI: 
“Bright 


and 
amusing. 
itis. 

a clever 
bit of 
sarcasm.” 
—The Com. 
mercial 
Tribune. 


to read alone; good to. read 
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Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
From COMMENTS OF | THE PRESS: 
BOSTON: Admirably come smoothly 
“Breezy, Written, * * * and legitimately 
bright the chain of more | from the play of 
wi or less exciting | character -which 
well events is handled goes on inces- 
written, “with notable tact | santly. The men 
sure and strength | and women seem 
tobe . * # © the dra-| portrayed from 
popular.” matic effects are iife."—The New 
_The ~~ unforced, thely | York Tribune. 
Budget. . 3 P 
aa *No such piece of 
inimitabie comedy,in 
Winston espe 82 
churchit. a fiterary way, has 
Sas r 99 
ne appeared for years 
BROOKLYN: The inter- Ocean, Chicago. 
“The | “The story, as | the most distinc- 
plot is befits its locality, | tive note in the 
novel, is vivacious and|story is its 
the brisk in move- | energy.” — The 
central ment, the char- Outlook. ! 
‘ acter-drawin g|. “This isa de- 
dea, is Vigorous, | lightfully enter- 
clever.”— the action lively, | taining nove 
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Eagle. | of dash. Perhaps | zer. 
The story is a jf 
aloud... full of deliciow tions.” —The Hartford Post. 
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